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LONDON.  —4  British  forces  yester- 
day attacked  Argentine  military 
targets  near  the  Falklands  capital  of 
port  Stanley,  and  two  Sea  Harrier 
jets  fired  on  an  Argentine  fishing 
boat,  the  Defence  Ministry  said. 
There  were  nd  immediate  reports  of 
casualties.  1 

The  ministry  earlier  had  refused 
to  confirm  dr  deny  an  Argentine 
claim  that  British  forces  were  repel- 
led in  a 50- minute  air-and-sea  as- 
sault on  Poh  Stanley  and  Port 
Darwin,  64j  kilometres  to  the 
southwest. 

In  a latejr- brief  statement, 
ministry  spokesman  Ian  McDonald 
said  the  British  task  force  “attacked 
military  targets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Port  Stanley)  airfield,”  which  has 
been  hit  repeatedly  by  both  Vulcan 
long-range  bombers  and  Sea  Har- 
rier fighters.  J 

• “We  have  a report  that  ah  Argen- 
tine aircraft  approached  Port 
Stanley,  but  tinned  away  in  the  face 
of  action  biy  the  task  group,’'. 
McDonald  sdid. 

He  said  the  two  Sea  Harriers 
were  on  patrol,  '“well  within”  die' 
British-imposed  war  zone  around 
the  islands,  tjirhen  they  fired  on  an  . 
Argentine  fishing  vessel  because 
“we  had  reason  to  believe  she  was 
involved  in  surveillance.” 

The  vessel  whs  named  Narwai 
and  had  beejn  shadowing  the  task 
force  for  some  days,”  McDonald 
said.  Indications  were  that  the  ves- 
sel “surrendered  and  is  now 
awaiting  a Royal  Navy  boarding 
party.”  [ 

He  noted  that  Britain  had  warned 
on  April  28  when  it  imposed  a 200 
nantical  mile  total  air  and  sea 
blockade  arqund  the  Falklands  that 
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any  ship,  military  or  civilian,  in  the 
zone  without  British  approval 
“would  be  liable  to  attack  by  British 
forces.” 

Several  hpjtra  after  it  announced 
the  British  Attack  on  the  Falklands, 
Argentina  said  a British  Harrier  jet 
had  sunk  an  Argentine  fishing  vessel 
south  of  Port  Stanley. 

The  official  news  agency  Tel  am 
quoted  naval  sources  as  saying  the 
35  crewmen  aboard  the  vessel  had 
abandoned  ship  and  said  the  Har- 
rier came  back  to  - strafe  the 
lifeboats  after  the  first  attack.  The 
sources  said  several  of  the  crew  had 
been  seriously  wounded  in  the  at- 
tach _ __ 

An  Argentine  troop-carrying  Puna 
helicopter  was  shot  down  during  an 
air  battle  over  the  Falkland  Islands 
yesterday,  correspondents  with  the 
British  task  force  reported  last  night 
The  Puma  can  carry  16  combat 
troops.  

Amid  the  new  reports  of  military 
action , diplomatic  efforts  to  resolve 
the  Falklands  crisis  continued  at  the 
UN. 

Argentine  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister'  Enrique  Ros  called  on 
Secretary-General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar  at  his  New  York  home  and  a 
UN  spokesman  told  reporters: ’The 
process  of  clarification  is  moving 
forward.” 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a change 
of  emphasis  is  the  Argentine 
negotiating  position.  Foreign 
Minister  Nicanor  Costa  Mendez 
said  yesterday  his  government 
would  not  insist  that  Britain 
recognize  Argentina’s  sovereignty 
over  the  Falklands  before 
negotiating  a cease  fire. 
(AP.Reuter). 


Iran  forces  closing  in 


on 

BEIRUT  (Ufl).  —-  Iran  yesterday 
said  its  troops : stood  within '-five 
kilometres  o?  the  strategic  port  city 
of  Khorramdhahr,  the  only  major 
Iranian  city  lield  by  Iraq  in  the  20th 
month  of  the'Gulf  war  and  the  main 
target  of  Irak’s  10-day-old  “Opera- 
tion Jerusalem." 

Teheran  Radio  said  the  heavfly 
defended  city  was  surrounded  on  aU 
sides  and  might  fall  to  the  advancing 
Iranians  before  the  day  was  out 

Earlier  injthe  day,  Iraq  said  its 
forces  were  m full  control  of  Khor- 
ramshahr  i»  oil-rich  Kbuzestan 
province.  But  Baghdad,  which 
withdrew  scirne  of  its  troops  on 
Saturday  td  reinforce  defences 
nearer  to  Khorramshahr,  made  no 
mention  of  pe  city  in  its  evening 
military  bulletin. 

The  Iraqi- bulletin  said  fighting 
centred  wen  of  the  Karan  river 
where  Iraq  claims  to  have  encircled 
Iranian  troops  who  crossed  the  river 
on  the  first  day  of  the  operation  so 
named  to  mark  the  importance  Iran 
places  on  the  offensive. 

Khorramshahr  fell  to  Iraq  early  in 


the  war,  Originally  expected  to  last 
only  a few  weeks.  It  stands  on  the 
' Shalt  at-Arab  waterway  over  which 
Iraq  claims  sovreignty. 

Iran  said  yesterday  that  its  forces 
had  taken  the  town  of  Jufair,  about 
60  kilometres  southwest  of  Ahwaz. 
On  Saturday  it  announced  the  cap- 
ture of  two  other  towns  in  the  area, 
Hamid  and  Hovcyzeh. 

If  the  Iranian  reports  are  con- 
firmed, it  would  mean  that  Iran  now 
holds  all  *tbe  towns  of  any 
significance  in  the  triangle  of  land 
west  of  Ahwaz  from  which  the  Ira- 
qis Saturday  said  they  were 
withdrawing  to  the  border. 

In  Teheran,  meanwhile,  the  Syrian 
embassy  was  totally  destroyed  m a 
car-bomb  attack  yesterday  morning. 
No  embassy  personnel  were  in  the 
building  at  the  time,  according  to 
reports  from  Teberan,  but  several 
passersby  are  reported  to  have  been 
injured. 

Syria  has  been  Iran’s  staunchest 
ally  in  the  war,  and  yesterday’s  ex- 
plosion was  blamed  on  Iraqi  agents. 


talks  se 
end  of  Arab-Egyptian  rift 


CAIRO,  -j-  President  Hosoi 
Mubarak  conferred  yesterday  with 
the  Sultan  of! Oman  on  prospects  for 
Egyptian  reconciliation  with  the 
rest  of  tiie  Arab  world  now  that  the 
Sinai  has  been  recovered  from 
Israel.  j 

The  meeting  with  Sultan  Q&boos 
Bin  Said,  who  arrived  on  Saturday 
on  a four-djay  visit,  has  been  ac- 
claimed in  Cairo  as  a possible  turn- 
ing point  in  1 Egypt’s  tHre e-year-old 
esti’angemeqt  from  most  of  the 
Arab  world.| 

Oman,  along  with  Sudan  and 
Somali,  wer : the  only  Arab  states 
to  retain  tiei  with  Egypt  when  the 
others  brok ; relations  because  of 
the  1979  peice  treaty  with  IsraeL 

Qaboos  had  not  visited  Egypt 
since  that  tUpe,  however,  and  his  ar- 
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rival  now  nns  ocen  described  as  part 
of  the  reconciliation  process. 

Egyptian  leaders  believe  that  an 
increasing  number  of  Arab 
countries  are  coming,  to  view  that 
the  return  of  Sinai  vindicated, 
Egypt’s  peace  policy  and  served  as  a 
model  for  other  Arab  states. 

“We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  a foroai  restoration  of 
relations,”  Mubarak’s  chief  foreign 
policy  aide/Osman  EI-Baz, stressed. 
“We  are  focusing  now  on  improving 
the  climate  of  relations  between 
Egypt  and  the  Arab  countries." 

Meanwhile,  the  government- 
controlled  Egyptian  press  reported 
yesterday  that  the  Jordanian 
Minister  of  Religious  Endowments 
had  met  with  his  Egyptian  counter- 
part during  a brief  stopover  in  Cairo 
— • the  first  publicly  announced 
meeting  in  three  years  between  a 
top  Egyptian  official  and  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  Arab 
states  opposed  to  the  peace  treaty. 

The  press  also  reported  a new  air 
route  linking  Cairo  and  the  Jorda- 
nian port  of  Alesha  would  open 
soon,  and  that  Iraqi  Airways  would 
resume  regular  flights  to  and  from 
Cairo  as  of  today. 

Iraq  led  the  1978  Arab  summit 
meeting  in  Baghdad  that  imposed 
an  economic  boycott  of  Egypt  and 
sought  to  isolate  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  Arabs.  But  Iraq  has  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  Egypt  as  a 
source  of  arms  for  its  war  against 
Iran. 

Egyptian  officials  repeatedly  have 
said  Egypt  will  not  stand  by  idly  if 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  threatens  the 
security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Ara- 
bian Peninsula,  and  this  was 
repeated  by  Ei-Baz  yesterday. 
(Reuter,  UPI,  AP) 


Cabinet  repeats:  Talks 
must  be  in  Jerusalem 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
On  the  eve  of  a U.S.  effort  to  ar- 
range for  a resumption  of  the 
autonomy  talks,  the  cabinet  yester- 
day fined  up  firmly  behind  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin’s  in- 
sistence that  Jerusalem  must  be  one 
of  the  venues  for  the  talks.  Doubts 
which  had  been  expressed  privately 
over  the  need  to  force  a confronta- 
tion with  Egypt  on  this  issue  were 
not  voiced  at  the  cabinet,  and  the 
premier’s  position  was  endorsed  un- 
animously. 

“It  is  self-understood,”  the 
cabinet  communique-  declared, 
“that  these  negotiations  will  take 
place  in  the  capitals  of  the  three 
participating  nations,  namely 
Jerusalem,  Cairo  and  Washington... 
it  is  inconceivable  that  Israel  would 
agree  to  boycott  Jerusalem...” 

The  statement  coincided  by 
design  with  the  arrival  here  yester- 
day of  U.S.  emissary  Richard  Fair- 
banks, whose  mission  is  to  arrange 
for  a resumption  of  the  long-stalled 
autonomy  talks.  Fairbanks  is  to 
meet  with  Begin,  and  separately 
with  senior  ministers,  today,  and 
will  fly  on  to  Cairo  later  in  the  week. 

Egypt  argues  that  Jerusalem  can- 
not serve  as  a venue  for  the 
autonomy  talks  because  the  future 
of  the  city  is  itself  an  issue  in  these 
talks. 

Israel  rejects  this  argument  con- 
tending that  (1)  Jerusalem  is  not  an 
issue  in  the  autonomy  talks,  only  in 
the  talks  on  the  “final  status;"  and 
(2)  even  if  in  Egypt’s  view  Jerusalem 
is  an  issue,  the  “boycott”  of  the  city 
as  a venue  is  a non  seqttitur. 

Nevertheless,  over  the  past  three 
years  of  sporadic  negotiations  Israel 
did  in  fact  tacitly  acquiesce  in 
Egypt’s  “boycott.”  The  talks,  when 
in  Israel,  were  held  in  Herzliya  or 
Tel  Aviv. 

But  government  spokesmen 
maintained  yesterday  that  if  there 
had  been  a hardening  of  the  Israeli 
position,  it  was  caused  by  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak’s  refusal 
earlier  this  year  to  include 
Jerusalem  in  his  planned  state  visit 


to  Israel.  As  a result  of  Mubarak’s 
refusal,  and  Begin’s  insistence,  that 
visit  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

Israeli  officials  have  pointedly 
been  linking  these  two  Egyptian 
“boycotts"  of  Jerusalem  and  in- 
dicating that  if  Mubarak  could  find 
a way  to  rescind  his  “boycott"  of 
the  capital,  Israel  might  be  able  to 
resume  its  previous  flexibility 
regarding  the  autonomy  talks 
venue. 

The  officials  recall  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Premier  Begin  recently 
hinted  to  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister 
Kemal  Hassan  Ali  that  for  Mubarak 
to  visit  Jerusalem  by  day  would  suf- 
fice: he  need  not  necessarily  stay  in 
the  city.  “1  never  ask  where  a 
gentleman  spends  his  night,"  Begin 
remarked  to  Alfs  great  amusement 

Israeli  officials  also  stressed  last 
. night  — as  a further  demonstration 
that  Israel  is  not  being  dogmatic  — 
that  Begin  would  agree  to  Israeli 
negotiators  going  to  Washington  for 
an  initial  resumption-round,  if  it 
were  understood  and  accepted  that 
subsequent  rounds  would  include 
Jerusalem  as  a venue  too.  He  was 
not  insisting  that  Jerusalem  be  the 
first  venue,  only  that  it  be  one  of  the 
three  alternating  venues. 

A proposal  that  Israel  insist  on  a 
Jerusalem-first  hardline  was  made 
yesterday  by  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon,  but  it  won  no  support 
in  the  cabinet 

There  was  unanimous  rejection 
by  the  ministers  of  the  idea  that  the 
negotiations  be  held  at  a “neutral" 
site.  Yosef  Burg,  the  chief 
autonomy  negotiator,  explained  in 
an  interview  later  that  neutral  rites 
were  a device  resorted  to  by  nations 
at  war  “and  we  are  not  at  war  with 
either  America  or  Egypt." 

Begin  asserted  at  the  cabinet- 
meeting  that  if  Egypt  continued  to 
balk  over  Jerusalem  the  "respon- 
sibility" for  the  lack  of  negotiations 
would  fall  on  Egypt.  Israel,  he  said, 

. would  stand  firm  in  its  position, 
“and  if  the  talks  are  delayed  for  a 
few  months  — then  too  bad.”  In  the 
end,  the  premier  said,  the  Egyptians 
would  come  round. 


Treasury  may  be  giving  in 
on  wage  supplement  issue 


Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  Treasury,  which  has  refused 
to  continue  paying  the  IS425 
monthly  wage-erosion  supplement 
in  the  public  sector  since  March,  in- 
dicated yesterday  that  it  may  yield 
on  the  issue. 

The  government  said  it  will  “give 
the  continuation  of  this  allowance 
favourable  consideration”  in_  a 
statement  issued  after  a meeting 
between  Treasury  Director-General 
Ezra  Sadan  and  Israel  Kessar,  the 


Solidarity  urges 
sffike  on  T&utsday 

WARSAW  (AP).  — “Radio 
Solidarity”  yesterday  called  on 
Polish  citizens  to  stage  a 15-minute 
protest  strike  Thursday  to  mark  the 
five-month  anniversary  of  martial 
law. 

The  broadcast  was  drowned  out 
by  loud  music  after  41  seconds  on 
the  air. 

The  radio,  saying  it  was  speaking 
in  the  name  of  Warsaw  Solidarity 
chief  Zbigniew  Bujak,  who  has 
evaded  arrest  and  others  also  ap- 
pealed to  Poles  to  stop  walking  or 
driving  on  the  streets  and  to  blow 
car-  horns  and  other  “accoustic 
signals"  for  one  minute  Thursday. 

(Earlier  Story  Page  4) 


head  of  the  Histadrut’s  trade  union 
department.  f 

The  Treasury  prefers  to  call  the 
continued  payment  of  the  IS425  a 
month  — the  equivalent,  in  the 
public  sector,  of  a 5 par  cent  incre- 
ment in  addition  to  the  usual  cost- 
of-living  allowance  — an  advance 
on  wage  increases  expected  in  new 
contracts  due  to  be  signed  soon  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

The  Treasury’s  apparent  agree- 
ment to  continue  paying  the  IS425 
monthly  “erosion  increment’’ 
beyond  January-March,  for  which  it 
was  originally  agreed,  follows  the 
announcement  last  week  by  Eliahu 
Hurviu,  president  of  the  Manufac- 
turer’s' Association,  that  private 
employers  and  the  Histadrut  have 
virtually  reached  agreement  on  the 
new  wage  contracts. 

The  announcement  of  the  agree- 
ment came  a day  after  Finance 
Minister  Yoram  Arid  or  left  for  a 
visit  to  the  U.S.  The  government 
has  traditionally  gone  along  with 
wage  agreements  reached  between 
the  private  employers  and  the 
Histadrut.  But  shortly  before 
Aridoris  departure,  there  were  signs 
that,  the  Treasury  intended  to  break 
with  this  convention  and  play  a 

{Cootinaed  om  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


PLO  shells  Galilee 
after  IAF  air  strikes 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  — Israel  Air  Force 
jets  yesterday  bombed  and 
rocketed  terrorist  bases,  artil- 
lery positions,  tanks  and  other 
armoured  vehicles  along  the  hil- 
ly woodland  of  the  Lebanese 
coast,  and  the  terrorists 
responded  by  showering  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Galilee 
with  Katyusha  rockets  and  shell- 
fire. 

No  casualties  were  reported 
in  Israel,  and  Galilee  residents 
spent  the  night  in  shelters. 

The  cabinet  is  expected  to  con- 
vene this  morning  to  discuss  the  ter- 
rorist shelling. 

Yesterday’s  attack  was  the  se- 
cond the  Air  Force  carried  out 
against  terrorist  bases  in  Southern 
Lebanon  since  the  cease-fire  last 
July  24.  But  it  followed  some  130 
terrorist  attacks  inside  Israel,  the 
IDF  spokesman  reported  yesterday. 

There  were  no  signs  there  would 
now  be  a halt  to  the  hostilities, 
however.  According  to  Arab  news 
reports , the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  had  decided  to 
retaliate,  and  yesterday's  shelling 
was  carried  out  by  several  of  its 
member  organizations. 

The  Palestinians  (fid  not  retaliate 
after  the  previous  attack  on  April 
21,  despite  pressure  from  some 
radical  organizations,  apparently 
because  moderate  Arab  nations 


pressured  them  to  show  restraint  so 
as  not  to  give  Israel  a pretext  to  in- 
vade South  Lebanon  or  delay  its 
pullout  from  Sinai.  Yesterday's  shel- 
ling, which  continued  into  the  night, 
showed  however  that  this  time  they 
were  bent  on  hitting  back. 

The  IDF  spokesman  and  the 
terrorists  gave  different  accounts 
on  the  number  of  bases  attacked. 

According  to  the  IDF,  three 
bases  were  hit: 

■ Dahr  Aglin,  a training  base  some 
five  kilometres  south  of  Damour. 
The  path  to  its  buildings,  which  are 
situated  among  trees,  was  guarded 
by  a roadblock  and  two  trucks  on 
which  heavy  machine  guns  were 
mounted. 

• Mazra’at  al-Wasitah,  a Fatah 
operational  base  some  five  km. 
south  of  the  Zaharani  estuary.  The 
base  is  situated  in  a hilly  area  and 
contained  ammunition  dumps  and 
bunkers. 

• Two  100mm  artillery  pieces 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  Sidon. 
A truck  with  a heavy  machine  gun 
on  it  was  parked  nearby.  Each  of 
the  two  artillery  pieces  has  a range 
of  21  km. 

The  PLO  claimed  in  Beirut  that 
at  least  12  of  its  bases  were  bombed 
and  rocketed  along  the  30  km. 


stretch  from  the  banana-raising 
town  of  Damour  10  the  oil-refining 
town  of  Zaharani. 

The  planes  reportedly  struck  in 
waves  at  3:55  p.m.  Although  the 
closest  target  to  Beirut  was  some  23 
km.  to  the  south,  the  explosions 
echoed  throughout  the  Lebanese 
capital  and  black  smoke  was  seen 
billowing  over  the  distant  hills. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press 
report  from  Beirut,  terrorist  patrols 
dashed  to  seaside  posts  in  trucks 
mounted  with  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Syrian  soldiers  took  up  rooftop 
positions  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
as  the  planes  circled  overhead  to 
dive  for  bombing  runs  around 
Damour. 

Beirut  was  not  bombed  and  thou- 
sands of  sunbathers  and  afternoon 
strollers  reportedly  jammed  the 
city's  beaches  unruffled  by  the  con- 
tinuing crack  of  anti-aircraft  fire. 

On  the  road  outside  Damour. 
however,  people  returning  from 
Sunday  outings  jumped  from  their 
cars  into  roadside  ditches,  as  wave 
after  wave  of  delta-winged  IAF  jets 
swept  over  the  city  and  as  Palesti- 
nians blanketed  the  area  with  thick 
camouflage  smoke,  UPI  reported. 

An  AP  reporter  who  rushed  to 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


Blast  on  bus  injures  girl 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A small  bomb  that  went  off 
yesterday  in  a number.  3 bus  in 
Jerusalem  slightly  wounded  an 
. eight-year-old  girl.  A woman 
passenger  suffered  shock.  Both 
were  released  after  treatment  at 
Hadassah  Hospital  on  Mount 
Scopus. 

The  bomb  was  apparently  put  un- 
der a seal  in  the  back  of  the  bus.  It 
exploded  about  9:30  a.m.  when  the 
bus,  carrying  a full  load  of  pas- 
sengers, stopped  in  the  Ezrat  Torah 
neighbourhood.  The  driver  im- 
mediately ordered  all  the  pas- 
sengers off  and  put  out  the  fire 
caused  by  the  bomb. 

Jerusalem  police  Commander 
Rahamim  Comfort  yesterday  called 
on  the  public  to  be  alert  and  to  in- 
form the  police  of  any  suspicious 
objects. 


Airport  staff  threatening 
to  start  observing  Sabbath 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  staff  committees 
at  Ben  Gurion  Airport  yesterday 
threatened  to  close  it  on  Saturdays 
and  Jewish  holidays  if  the  govern- 
ment implements  its  plan  to  ground 
El  Al  on  Thursdays. 

The  warning  was  issued  following 
a two-hour  meeting  among 
representatives  of  the  workers  in 
the  Israel  Airport  Authority,  El  Al, 
the  airplane  reftidlers,  the  customs, 
Mam  an  air  freight  warehouses  and 
the  Communications  Ministry. 

The  staff  committees’  announce- 
ment suggests  no  action  will  be 
taken  before-  August,  when  the 
three-month  period  the  cabinet 
granted  El  Al  for  reorganization  will 
elapse  and  the  planes  are  to  be 
grounded. 

But  a moderate  participant  in 
yesterday’s  meeting  sensed  pressure 
to  take  more  immediate  action.  He 
said  the  workers  were  restrained 


partly  because  they  did  not  want  to 
jeopardize  their  appeal  to  the  High 
Court*  of  Justice  concerning  the 
proposed  Saturday  shut-down  of  El 
Al  which  comes  up  today,  and  part- 
ly because  they  did  not  want  to  lose 
the  public's  support.  However,  the 
source  added,  he  believed  the 
workers  may  strike  on  Saturday  to 
give  the  government  a taste  of  the 
medicine  they  are  preparing. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  Simha 
Ehrlich  said  that  in  the  event  of  a 
clash  over  El  Al  between  the 
religious  law  and  the  interests  of  the 
stale,  the  latter  must  take 
preference.  He  was  speaking  in  Tel  . 
Aviv  to  the  national  conference  of 
the  international  B’nai  B’rith; 
organization.  ‘ % 

He  said  he  doubled  the  nation, 
could  stand  a large-scale  secular- . 
religious  clash  coming  so  soon  after  ’ 
the  trauma  or  the  evacuation  of 
Sinai. 
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Give  us  more  support, 
Shamir  urges  Uruguayan 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
yesterday  asked  Uruguay  to  in- 
crease its  support  for  Israel  in  inter- 
national forums,  including  the  UN. 

In  talks  with  visiting  Uruguayan 
Foreign  Minister  Estanislau  Otero 
Valdes,  Shamir  outlined  Israel’s 
problems  in  the  post-Sinai 
withdrawal  era,  including  the  tur- 
moil in  Lebanon  and  the  continuing 
struggle  against  the  PLO.  Shamir 
stressed  that  Israel  now  seeks  agree- 
ment on  the  autonomy  scheme  for 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  con- 
solidate and  expand  the  peace 
treaty  with  Egypt. 


Otero,  Foreign  Ministry  sources 
said,  expressed  his  country's  “warm 
friendship"  for  Israel  and  its 
“concern"  over  the  Middle  East 


situation.  He  noted  Uruguay’s  early 
support  for  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments and  his  country's  participa- 
tion in  the  MFO. 

Today,  Israel  and  Uruguay  are 
due  to  sign  a communications 
agreement  and  Otero  will  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
and  Shamir,  for  a second  working 
meeting  dealing  with  bilateral  rela- 
tions. He  will  also  cal!  on  President 
Navon. 

The  Israeli  Committee  of 
Solidarity  with  Political  Prisoners  in 
Uruguay  yesterday  sent  a protest  to 
the  government  against  the 
welcome  extended  to  Otero.  The 
committee  said  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  in 
Uruguay  and  that  some  of  the 
persecution  of  opponents  of  the 
regime  has  had  anti-Semitic  over- 
tones. 


Telem  expecting  call  to  join  coalition 

R«i  fSADiU  refardimr  the  nartv’s  ranssihle 


SOCIAL  & PERSONAL 


Sallie  Lewis,  wife  of  the.U.S.  am- 
bassador, will  be  guest  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  .WIZO-  English- 
speaking  circle  in  Haifa, 
• Manchester  House,  50  Rehov 
Moriah,  at  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 


Ian  Wilson,  the  Australian  Minister 
for  Home  Affairs  and  Environment 
in  Canberra,  has  appointed 
Jonathan  Chissick  a member  of  the 
Australian  F3m  Commission.  Mr. 
Chissick  is  general  manager,  films 
and  marketing,  for  Hoyts  .Theatres 
Ltd.,  and  previously  held  several 
senior  positions  with  United  Artists 
in  the  U.S.,  Israel,  the  UK  and 
Australia.  f Communicated) 


The  Renee  Lang  Chair  in 
H umanisa^cuStudies -was,  dedicated^ 
yesterday  at  the  Hebrew  University" 
of  Jerusalem  in  a ceremony 
presided  over  by  Rector  Raphael 
Mechoulam,'  in  the  presence  of 
Prof. - Renee  Lang  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  The  inaugural  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Ruth  Nevo. 


The  Wajnberg-Goldhecht  Room  for 
-.Archaeological  Exhibits,  and  the 
.Yechiel  Szafir-Esther  and  Jacob 
PrzedowCk  Prize  were  dedicated 
yesterday  at- the  Hebrew  University 
of  'Jerusalem  in  a ceremony 
' presided  over  by  university  vice- 
president..  Bernard  Cherrick  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Wa- 
. jnberg  (Brussels),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Pridari  (Brussels!  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Szafir  (Israel). 


The  Aharon"  Katzir  English- 
speaking  lodge  will  meet  tonight  at 
8 at  the  B’nai  B’rith  building,  10 
Rehov  Kaplan,  Tel  Aviv.  The  public 
• is  invited. 


Retired  jurist  named 
to  head  amnesty  panel 


Justice  -Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
yesterday  appointed  former 
Supreme  -Court  Justice  Zvi 
Berenson  to  chair  the  committee  on 
pardons,  following  last  week's 
cabinet  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a 
limited  pardon  of  prisoners  to  mark 
Jerusalem  unification  day. 

Nissim  also  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee former  judges  Meir  Rubin 
and  Mas  ChernobUsky,  former  MKs 
Haim  Meguri-Cohen,  Sarah  Stem- 
Kattan  and  Diab  Abed,  and  Aiuf- 
Mishne  (Res.)  Ben-Zion  Farhi  and 
Sgan  -AJuf  (Res.)  Uzi  Mor. 

Nissim  asked  the  committee  to 
conclude  its  deliberations  as  swiftly 
as  possible. 


R&D.  — Prof.  Ezra  Galun,  a plant 
geneticist  at  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute, has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  National  Council  for  Research 
and  Development. 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Telem  sources  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night  they 
expect  to  be  officially  invited  by  the 
government  to  join  the  coalition 
“any  day  now." 

The  subject  would  formally  come 
up  on  the  small  two-man  faction's 
agenda  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
when  the  Telem  secretariat  is  due  to 
discuss  the  party's  future  and  its 
stand  on  joining  the  eolation. 

The  220-member  Telem  council 
would  probably  be  convened  some 
time  later  to  formulate  decisions 


regarding  the  party's  possible  entry 
into  tjte  coalition,  party  sources 
said. 

Telem  had  talks  with  the  govern- 
ment on  joining  the  coalition  before 
the  Knesset's  last  recess.  However, 
it  was  decided  to  put  the  matter  off 
until  after  the  withdrawal  from  Sinai 
was  completed. 

MK  Mordechai  Ben-Porat  is  seen 
as  ready  to  join  the  government, 
while  some  Telem  sources  report 
MK  Yigael  Hurvitz  is  still  un- 
decided. It  is  said,  however,  that  if 
the  government's  terms  are  suitable 
the  party  would  probably  agree  to 
join  the  coalition. 


WAGE  SUPPLEMENTS 


l Continued  from  Page  One) 

more  decisive  and  active  role  in  the 
wage  negotiations. 

The  Histadrut  sees  yesterday's 
Treasury  announcement  as  an 
agreement  to  go  on  paying  the 
IS425  monthly  increment  — a deci- 
sion that  will  avert  work  stoppages 
in  the  public  sector  threatened  by 
the  trade  unions. 

Kessar  said  after  yesterday’s 
meeting  that  a formula  is  needed  to 
enable  the  government  to  reward 
public  sector  employees  for  added 
efficiency  and  productivity,  despite 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  produc- 
tivity increases  in  the  public  sector. 

Kessar  added  that  the  Histadrut 


and  the  Treasury  stM  differ  on  this 
issue,  with  the  Treasury  opposing 
the  application  of  the  average 
productivity  rise  in  the  economy  as 
a whole  to  the  public  sector. 

The  latest  developments  on  the 
wage  front  indicate  that  the 
Treasury  is  falling  into  line  with  the 
outlines  of  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  private  employers  and 
the  Histadrut.  The  agreement’s 
main  innovation  is  the  proposed 
payment  of  the  cost  of  living  al- 
lowance on  a sliding  scale,  pegged 
between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  varying  with  it 
The  Histadrut  wants  the  same  rules 
to  apply  in  the  public  sector. 


Can’t  wed  except  behind  bars,  judge  says 


By  JEFFREY  HELLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Udi  Adiv,  35,  the  ex- 
i?*pF  paTSEitofipw  s&M»$;r  _ . 
term'  fat'  <^^^zmg^r■Syr'r*^ri-• 
sponsored  spy  ring,  cannot  wed  out- 
, side  prison,  a district  court  judge 
ruled  yesterday. 

“Prison  authorities  view  Adiv  as  a 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  state 
who  shouldn't  be  left  unguarded  for 
even  an  hour,”  judge  Ya’acov  Maltz 
said.  However,  he  raised  the  pos- 


sibility that  Adiv  might  be  allowed 
to  consumate  his  marriage  in  jai. 
Adiv,  prison  authorities  told  the 


ARRIVALS 


The  following  governors  have  arrived  for 
the  annual  meeting1  of  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute’s Board  of  Governors,  raking  place  (his 
week  in  Rehovot:  Board  Chairman  Lord  SwfT 
of  Brimpton,  Mrs.  Martha  Laub,  from 
Belgium.  Mr.  H.  Thomas  Beck,  Mr.  Morris 
Belkin,  Mr.  Jacob  Heoddes,  Mr.  Hy  laen- 
baum.  Mr.  Morris  (Centner,  Mr.  Murray  B. 
Kaftler,  Mr.  Leo  PcrkcU  and  -Mr.  Isidore  C. 
Pollack  from  Canada,  ProL  Angel  Faivovich 
from  Chile,  Dr.  Roben  Aron-Brtmctiere,  Mr. 
Henri  Glasberg,  Mr.  Maurice  Goklachleger, 
Prof.  Francois  Gras,  Mr.  Hermann  Mayer  and 
Mr.  Jacques  Wormier  from  France,  Dr.  J. 
Pomeraniec  from  Monaco.  Mr.  Yehuda  Assia 
and  Dr.  Vdt  Wyler  from  Switzerland.  Mr. 
David  Frost.  Mr.  Derrick  Klecman,  Mr.  Peter 
Klee  man.  Sir  Hans  Korn  berg,  Mr.  Barnett 
Shine,  Tbe  Hon.  David  SiefT  and  Sir  Siegmund 
Warburg  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Amiran  Barn  ess,  Mr.  Albert  BQdirer,  Mr.  Paul 
Borman,  Mrs.  Harriet  Brady,  Mr.  Norman 
Cohen,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Diker,  Prof.  Gerald 
Estrin,  Mr.  Henry  Everett,  Mr.  David  Gins- 
burg,  Mr.  Daniel  Hoedgman,  Mr.  Morris  L 
Levinson.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lubin,  Mr.  Arnold 
R.  Meyer.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Perlman,  Mr. 
Jerome  A.  Siegel,  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Stuhnan. 
Mr.  Maurice  Weiss  and  Prof.  Alejandro  Zaf- 
fnroni  from  the  U.5.A. 

From  the  USA:  Prof.  Loren  Baritz,  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker,  Mr.  ami  Mrs. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Millard  Cummins,  Mrs.  Dianne 
Ci«u  rains,  Edith  and  Henry  Everett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sanford  Gal  lamer,  Mr.  Louis  Golden, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Meed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S. 
Perry,  Dr.  Ramona  Primus  and  son,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.R.  Shepherd,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Michael 
Stein,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Robert  St.  John.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sigmund  Strochlitz.  From  South  Africa: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Raphaely.  From 
England:  Prof,  and  Mrs.  S.E.  Finer,  Mr.  Der- 
rick Klecman,  Mr.  B.D.  Miller,  Dr.  Davide 
Sala.  From  France:  Mr.  and  Mis.  Tommy 
Gozlan.  Dr.  Edmond  Lisle,  Mr.  Marcel 
Stourdzc.  From  West  Germany:  Prof.  Helmut 
Becker,  Mr.  Gerhard  StucmpGg.  All  to  attend 
tbe  tenth  meeting  of  the  Board  or  Governors 
of  Haifa  University. 

Mis.  Annette  Dubdn  from  Australia  as  guest 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Perth,  the  stu- 
dents of  N.S.W.  University  of  Sydney  and 
WIZO,  on  the  occasion  of  Yom  Ha'atzmant 
celebrations. 


BRACHA  BARRY  (BERTHA  E.  BARRY) 

from  Silverspring,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
now  residing  in  Naveh  Sha'anan,  Haifa 

wishes  to  express  her  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her 
Oldest  sister. 


FANNIE  COOPER 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  U.S.A. 

Son -in- Law.  and  Grand-nephew, 

GIDEON  LENEMAN 

LA.  California.  USA 

Grand-nephew. 

Prof.  ROBERT SILBERGLIED  (Bobbie) 


May  we  all  look  to  a brighter  future-  for  the  coming  generations 
end  towards  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  people. 


in  their  memory,  t pledge: 


$1,000.00  to  Yad  Vashem 
$1,000.00  to  Israel  Defence  Fund 
$1,000.00  to  Asaf  Harofeh  Hospital.  Israel 


■,^eir^ccuwtyi>^rn»ners<TO  Ranrid-'J 
prison  who  are  .supporters  of  the 
radical  Palestinian  “democratic 
front." 

The  former  Gan  Shmuel  kibbutz- 
nik  was  convicted  in  March  1973  of 
organizing,  on  behalf  of  Syrian 
military  intelligence,  an  espionage 
and  sabotage  ling  with  the  aim  of 
overthrowing  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  wed  once  behind  prison 
walls,  but  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
sumate the  marriage.  Adiv  and  his 
first  wife  were  divorced  in  1978. 

For  the  last  few  months,  he  has 
petitioned  various  authorities  to  al- 
low him  to  many  his  new  fiance  and 
consumate  the  marriage  at  her  Lod 
home. 

Judge  Maltz  said  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  start  a family  in  Israel.  But 
Adiv  identifies  with  tenor  organiza- 
tions whose  aim  is  to  destroy  those 
families,  and  as  such,  cannot  be 
released  on  leave,  said  the  judge. 

Maltz,  however,  noted  that 
Jewish  tradition  calls  for  the  con- 
sumption of  a marriage,  and  asked 
Prisons  Commissioner  Mordechai 
Wertheimer  to  check  if  it  is  possible 
to  allow  Adiv  and  his  bride  a few 
hours  alone  in  the  jail  after  their 
marriage. 

A Prisons  Authority  spokesman 
said  Weitheimer  would  look  into 
the  question. 


Mifal  Hapayis 
to  introduce 
‘standing  orders’ 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Mifal  Hapayis 
national  lottery  during  the  1981/82 
fiscal  year  increased  its  revenues  by 
252  per  cent  in  nominal  terms,  from 
IS257  million  to  IS905m.,  Hapayis 
chairman  Gideon  Gadot  told  a 
press  conference  here  yesterday. 

This  year  the  lottery  management 
will  make  a special  effort  to  in- 
crease sales  of  its  main  weekly  lot- 
tery (payis).  Next  year  it  will  focus 
on  the  Lotto  lottery. 

The  main  innovation  this  year  win 
be  the  introduction  of  subscription  lot- 
tery tickets.  A subscriber  wfl]  be  able 
to  choose  a lottery  number  and,  by 
signing  a standing  order  with  a bank, 
wQl  not  hare  to  purchase  a ticket  each 
week,  but  will  have  tbe.  cost  of  the 
ticket  deducted  automatically  by  the 
bank. 


Admiral  Thomas  Hayward  (left),  the  U.S.  chief  of  naval  operations, 
salutes  an  Israeli  Navy  honour  guard  on  his  way  into  Navy  headquarters 
yesterday,  accompanied  by  Aluf  Ze'ev  AJmog,  the  commander  of  the 
Israeli  Navy.  Hayward  arrived  in  Israel  late  Saturday  for  an  official 
four-day  visit,  during  which  be  will  meet  with  Defence  Minister  Arid 
Sharon,  Chief  of  Staff  Rav-AJuf  Rafael  Eitan  and  Aluf  David  Ivri, 
commander  of  Air  Force.  Hayward  will  also  tour  Navy  and  Air 
Force  bases  throughout  Israel.  (IDF  photo) 


Yadin  to  boycott  state  burial 
of  ‘Bar-Kochba  warriors’ 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Prof.  Yigael  Yadin,  the 
archeologist  who  found  the  remains 
of  19  skeletons  presumed  to  be  of 
Bar-Kochba's  warriors  .in  Nahal 
Hever  by  the  Dead  Sea  in  I960, 
yesterday  announced  he  wilt, 
boycott  the  state  funeral  for  the  re- 
mains due  to  be  held  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  site. 

Speaking  on  Israel  Radio,  Yadin 
said  that  Ashkenazi  Chief  Rabbi 
Shlomo  Goren  wants  to  turn  the 
event  into  a demonstration  against 
“the  grave-robbing  archeologists.” 

Yadin  was  referring  to  Goren's 
leadership  last  summer  of  the  ultra- 
Ortbodox  campaign  to  halt  the 
archeological  dig  in  Jerusalem’s 
City  of  David,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  archeologists  were  desecrating 
an  ancient  Jewish  cemetery.  Goren 
also  blamed  Yadin,  other 
archeologists  and  pathologists  with 


responsibility  for  delay  in  buying 
the  bones  found  in  the  Dead  Sea 
area  and  of  losing  a large  number  of 
skeletons. 

Yadin  criticized  the  great  expense 
involved  in  bulldozing  paths  and 
ferrying  guests  and  soldiers  by 
helicopter  for  Tuesday's  ceremony. 

Moshe  Shamir,  chairman  of  the 
Tamar  regional  council,  which  in- 
cludes the  Dead  Sea  area,  yesterday 
cabled  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  asking  him  to  postpone  the 
ceremony  on  the  grounds  that  the 
funeral  site  and  the  various  con- 
struction efforts  around  it  had  not 
been  approved  by  state  and  local 
planning  and  development  bodies, 
“as  is  required  by  law.1' 

MK  Yossi  Sand  yesterday  called 
upon  Labour  MKs  to  boycott  the 
ceremony,  which  he  termed  a 
“dubious  and  wasteful  spectacle" 
geared  to  aggrandizing  only  Goren 
and  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin. 


IAF  AIR  STRIKES 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

D amour  when  the  90-minute  assault 
started  said  the  PLO  shot  at  the  jets 
with  anti-aircraft  cannon  as  the 
planes  screamed  across  their  targets 
and  then  swayed  and  dipped  in  the 
distance,  making  tight  turns  to 
jtetuwi  Tor  secotxi.  airi^thmtauns.  • 
S5SiesseS'onJ=tte^B»»ssr  Epgnour  i 
said  planes  made  at  least  five  passes.  * 

The  planes  also  dropped  bombs 
with  delayed-action  fuses,  a report 
from  Beirut  said.  One  went  off 
about  30  minutes  after  the  jets 
vanished  and  the  second  almost  two 
hours  after  the  planes  had  gone. 

Lebanon’s  state  radio  said  SAM-6 
anti-aircraft  missiles  were  fired  at 
the  planes,  but  the  IDF  spokesman 
could  not  confirm  the  report.  The 
jets  were  however  seen  in  pairs  over 
the  ■ hills  dropping  heat-emanating 
-devices  designed  to  distract  surface- 
to-air  missiles  that  zero  in  on  the 
jets’  exhaust  gases. 

Two  Syrian  MiGs  reportedly 
scrambled,  but  no  contact  was 
made.  During  the  previous  April  21 
attack,  the  IAF  downed  two  Syrian 
MiG-23s. 

Dozens  of  ambulances  were  seen 
racing  towards  Beirut.  .An  initial 
PLO  report  said  five  people  were 
killed  and  12  injured.  * 

Beirut  International  Airport, 
which  had  closed  during  the  attack, 
reopened  at  6:30  p.m.  and  commer- 
cial flights  left  in  quick  succession. 

The  shelling  of  Western  Galilee 
and  the  Galilee  Panhandle  began  at 
5:15  p.m.  The  first  shells  to  land 
were  fired  from  terrorist  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Nabatiye  heights,  but 
soon  the  firing  spread  along  the  en- 
tire border  as  various  terrorist 
groups  opened  up  with  130mm  artil- 
lery pieces  and  an  estimated  100 
Katyusha  rockets. 

Residents  rushed  to  shelter  as 
jeeps  went  through  towns  and  set- 
tlements warning  the  population  to 
take  cover.  Later  residents  went 
home  to  pick  up  mattresses,  food, 
radios  and  televisions  to  spend  the 
night  underground  or  in  reinforced 
security  rooms. 

Volunteers,  doctors  ami  nurses 
rushed  to  the  Magen  David  Adorn 
station  in  Kiryat  Shmona,  but  by 
last  night  there  were  no  reports  of 
casualties.  The  only  damage 
reported  was  from  several  brush 
fires  set  off  by  the  shelling. 

Targets  in  southern  Lebanon  con- 
trolled by  Christian  forces  com- 
mander Major  Sa’ad  Haddad  were 
also  attacked.  The  IDF  spokesman 
did  not  report  where  enemy  shells 
hit,  so  as  “not  to  help  the  enemy 
aim  better.” 

The  IDF  did  not  return  the  artil- 
lery fire  so  as  not  to  escalate  the 
clashes,  but  the  IAF  planes  did  at- 
tack the  anti-aircraft  batteries 
which  fired  at  them. 

Yesterday's  IAF  attack  had  been 
ordered  by  the  government  because 


“terrorist  organizations  had,  during 
the  .past  days,  repeatedly  and 
severely  violated  the  cease-fire 
agreement,”  the  IDF  spiokesman 
announced. 

An  aid  to  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  said  a major  consideration 
^rguinj^fqf  tiie  attack  was  thp-Jaynig 
rofseverai  “anti-vehicle  minra*  on  the' 
patroT  ftjtfd  to  HJff1  JflUf 

Golan  Heights.  The  mines  were  laid 
by  three  terrorists  last  Thursday  and 
their  tracks  led  to  Sheba’a  in 
Lebanon.  “This  was  no  incident  in 
Haddad's  territory,  but  in  Israel 
proper,"  the  aide  said. 

The  IDF  spokesman  recalled  that 
between  July  24,  1981,  when  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  agreement 
was  worked  out  through  U.S. 
presidential  envoy  Philip  Habib, 
terrorists  had  perpetrated  some  130 
attacks  — in  Israel  proper,  Judea, 
Samaria,  the  Gaza  Strip  and  abroad. 

Seventeen  people  had  been  killed 
and  236  injured  — Israelis,  tourists 
and  residents  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
the  Gaza  district,  the  spokesman 
reported.  Since  the  last  Israeli  raid 
on  April  21  there  were  23  terrorist 
attacks  in  which  an  IDF  soldier,  a 
civilian,  a boy  and  a girl  were  in- 
jured. Five  children  and  nine  adults 
residing  in  the  administered,  ter- 
ritories were  also  injured  by  ter- 
rorist activities,  the  spokesman  ad- 
ded. ' 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
adds: 


The  U.S.  Embassy  said  it  had 
been  “in  contact  with  the  Israeli 
government”  Last  evening. 

Today  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Haig's  special  autonomy 
emissary,  Richard  Fairbanks,  is  to 
meet  with  Premier  Menachem 
Begin  and  with'  several  senior 
ministers.  U.S.  Ambassador  Samuel 
Lewis  will  be  accompanying  Fair- 
banks and  they  will  no  doubt  discuss 
developments  in  the  north  with  the 
Israeli  leaders. 


11  lives  lost  m 
feuding  nTTnpoli 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  — Eleven  peo- 
ple were  killed  and  50  wounded  in 
gun  battles  yesterday  between  rival 
groups  in  the  north  Lebanese  port 
of  Tripoli,  security  sources  said. 

Shelling  and  intermittent 
shooting  between  the  pro-Syrian 
Arab  Democratic  Front  and  the 
anti-Syrian  Popular  Resistance 
organisation  were  continuing,  they 
added. 


. TRACY  HYMAN 

Mum,  Dad,  Andrew,  Robert, 
Grandmas  and  all  the  family 
send  their  love  and  wish  you  a 
happy  and  healthy  future  on 
your  twenty-first  birthday. 


WHO  meeting  yields  Israel 


some  'pleasant  surprises5 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Arab  bloc  suffered  a bigger 
setback  at  the  current  World  Health 
Organization  assembly  in  Geneva 
than  at  any  time  since  1967,  Health 
Minister  Biezer  Shostak  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  last  night. 

Shostak,  who  came  back  on  Fri- 
day from  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
WHO,  said  that  the  black  African 
states’  rejection  of  Arab  pressures 
to  gang  up  against  Israel  was  one  of 
a number  of  what  he  called  “plea- 
sant surprises.” 

Heads  of  English-speaking 
delegations  from  black  Africa  told 
him  “we  are  not  only  fed  up;  we  are 
disgusted  with  the  way  the^  Arabs 
want  to  run  things  here.’’  The 
Africans  were  explaining  their  deci- 
sion to  foil  an  Arab  plan  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  WHO,  followed  by 
an  alternative  plan  to  deny  Israel 
WHO  services  and  assistance. 

Shostak  told  The  Post:  “I  got 
another  pleasant  surprise  when  the 
leader  of  the  European  Community 
caucus  came  to  me  and  told  me  the 
Ten  bad  decided  to  walk  out  of  the 


session  if  the  Arab  bloc  tabled  a mo- 
tion denying  aid  to  Israel,  and  to  an- 
nounce it  would  leave  Geneva  if 
such  a motion  were  put  to  the 
vote.” 

He  said  the  U.S.  delegation  had 
promptly  agreed,  at  his  request,  to 
announce  on  the  assembly's  opening 
day  that  it  would  cease  to  attend  5 
moves  were  taken  to  penalize  Israel, 
This  is  in  line  with  a Senate  deci- 
sion. 

Shostak  said  he  could  not  believe 
his  eyes  when  an  Independence  Day 
reception  held  by  the  Israeli  delega- 
tion drew  over 500 guests,  led  by  the 
Senegalese  president  of  the  WHO 
assembly  and  his  entire  delegation. 
All  the  delegations  from  black 
Africa  attended,  as  well  as  from  In- 
dia, Turkey,  Malta,  Greece,  Japan 
and  Latin  America. 

Shostak  said  he  enjoyed  dose 
cooperation  with  the  Egyptian 
WHO  delegation  throughout  He 
concluded  arrangements  for  the 
Egyptian  Health  Minister  to  visit 
Israel  shortly  and  for  his  own  return 
visit  to  Egypt  to  discuss  cooperation 
projects,  Shostak  said. 


President  to  get  raise,  C-o-L  linkage 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Knesset  Finance  Committee 
yesterday  decided  to  raise  the  presi- 
dent's monthly  salary  from  IS  10,500 
to  IS25.000.  The  last  time  his  salary 
was  raised  was  in  April  1981. 

The  committee  decided  on- the  in- 
crease after  comparing  the  presi- 
dent’s salary  to  that  of  the  prime 


minister  (IS23.600  after  taxes).  Until 
now  the  president’s  salary,  which  is 
exempt  from  income  tax,  has  been 
adjusted  annually;  but  from  now  on 
it  will  be  increased  according  to  the 
monthly  cost-of-living  adjustment 
and  further  adjusted  every  April  1 
according  to  the  increase  of  the 
average  national  gross  wage. 


Navon  urges  settlers: 
Forget  about  Yamit 


NETIV  HA’ASARA  (Itim).  — 
President  Yitzhak  Navon  yesterday 
made  an  impassioned  plea  to 
teachers  and  parents  here  not  to 
educate  their  children  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  return  to  the  Yamit  region, 
now  returned  to  Egypt. 

The  settlement,  now  in  the  Besor 
region,  is  made  up  of  former  resi- 
dents of  Yamit.  The  president  said 
that  rafiah  and  Yamit  are  things  of 
the  past  and  that  Israel  must  lode  to 
the  future. 

After  visiting  Netiv  Ha’Asara 
the  president  participated  in  a 
ceremony  dedicating  Moshav 
Dekel,  also  settled  by  former  Yamit 
area  residents. 


WOMEN’S  CLUB.  — Jerusalem 
Na'amal  has  established  a dub  in 
the  village  of  Abu  Ghosh  to  serve 
women  there  and  in  the  villages  of 
Ein  Rafa  and  Bin  Nakuba. 


Orthodox  protesters 
stop  cricket  match- 


Post  Sports  Reporter 
A thousand  ultra-Orthodox 
demonstrators  prevented  a National 
League  cricket  match  between  the 
Ashdod  A club  and  Petah  Tficva 
Gymkhana  from  taking  place  on 
Saturday  in  Ashdod.  The  protesters, 
claiming  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, prevented  even  a single  ball 
from  being  bowled,  when  they  in- 
vaded  the  pitch  en  masse. 

Police  admitted  the  cricketers' 
right  to  play  in  a public  park,  but 
persuaded  them  to  take  an  early 
lunch  in  the  interest  of  public 
order. 
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THE  TEL  AVIV  FESTIVAL 


TODAY ATTHE  FESTIVAL 


5-00  P4T1.  — 


5.00  p.m.  — 
5.00  p.m.  ■ — 


• 8.30  p.m.  — 
8.30  p.m.  — 
10.00  pjn.  — 


Kiryat  Ona  Youth  Orchmtra 
Gan  Haplsga.  Jaffa 
Saranada  at  Gat  Gordon 
Tha  Wondering  Mitaaum 
Tel  Aviv  Museum 
Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mann  Auditorium 

Dance  Workshop  of  tha  Rina  Schanfekl  Danca  Thaatra: 
“Gaya  and  Other  Shores'’  Tel  Aviv  Museum 
"She  Dances  Alone"  (movie) 

Tel  Aviv  Museum 


11.00  a.m. 
11.00  am 

4.00  p.m. 

4.00  p.m. 

5.00  p.m. 

5.00  p.m. 

8.00  p.m. 
8.30  p.m. 

10.00.  pm, 


Our  thanks 
and  for  the 


TOMORROW  ATTHE  FESTIVAL 

— A Farewell  to  the  Old  Zoo 
Old  Zoo.  Ben- Gun  on  St 

— "A  Direct  Light  end  Light  Reflected"  (in  Hebrew] 

Tel  Aviv  Museum 

— "The  Harder  They  Come"  ("Reggae"  movie) 

Tel  Aviv  Museum 

• — A Farewell  to  the  Old  Zoo 
Old  Zoo.  Ben-Gurion  St 

— Outdoor  Concerts:  Tel  Aviv  Youth  Orchestra 
Conductor.  Sam  Lewis.  WoHson  Park.  Tal  Aviv 

— Tha  Wandering  Museum:  Oriental' Hebrew  Architecture 
7 Allenby.  cor.  Yariran  St. 

— Stafano  G ran  done  (Italy)-.  Guitar  Recital 
Tel  Aviv  Museum 

— Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mann  Auditorium 

— Brigham  Young  .University  Choir  A CapeHa  concert 
Tel  Aviv  Museum 

to  ■CZldfc^ZAf  for  its  assistance  In  bringing  the  artists  to  Israel 

aid  extended  by  the  Tal  Aviv  Development  Fund. 


Bank  Leuml  (SymNi  p» 

lE-KRR&HJTl.  V*'  oui  SJOUrt 


ZOA  HOUSE  DRAMA  CIRCLE 


PRESENTS  IN  ENGLISH 

A FULLY  STAGED  PRODUCTION  OF 


THE  CURIOUS  SAVAGE 


BY  JOHN  PATRICK 

Under  the  patronage  o/  Mrs.  Satire  Lewis,  wife  of  . 
the  American  Ambassador  and  Mrs  Annatta 
DuLdrt  wife  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
Executive 

Monday:  May  10.  May  17.  May  24 
Thursday:  May  13.  May  20 
Tuesday:  May  25 

at  ZOA'  House.  1 Daniel  Frisch  St.  Tel  Aviv,  at 
8.30  p.m. 

Tickets:  IS  65  at  ZOA  House  after  4.00  pm  — 

TeL  259341. 

Group  rates  available.  Tel.  809121, 778450 


The  Dr.  Joseph  R.  and  Anna  R.  Glovsky  Woolf, 
Acts  of  Lovingkindness  Foundation, 

Huh,  Massachusetts, 

has  established  so  annual  musical  scholarship  award  for  the  trumpi 
at  the  wy-ttniK  MANN  MUSIC  CENTER,  Jerusalem  (home  of  th 
Jerusalem  Youth  Orchestra). 


The  scholarship  is  made  In  memory  of  their  son.  Dr. 
Abraham  Irving  Woolf,  who  died  at  the  age  of  49  on 


orchestra  and  band  in  Portland,  Maine. 


This  notice  is  appearing  in  the  Jerusalem  Post  and  ocher  publications. 

fCbmnumlcazedJ 


CONGRATULATIONS  to  ’ 

Eran  and  Shlomit  Grenger 
on  the  birth  of  their  son  DANIEL 
and  David  and  Sylvia  on  the  birch  of 'their  grandson. 


Staff  of.  Ocean  Company  Ltd. 

‘ World  Wide. Mover  ... 

Haifa,  Tel  Aviv  and  Ben-Gurion  Airport 
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TEACHERS.  — Thirty-five 
mathematics  teachers  from  high 
schools  in  Hebron,  RamaHah  and 
Bethlehem  have  just  completed  a 
seven-week  course  — the  first  of  its 
kind  for  teachers  from  the  areas  — 
at  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science. 
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home  news 


Monday,  May  10,  1982  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


Moderate  Golan  Druse 
may  return  identity  cards 


By  VOEL  OAR 
Jerusflleot  Post  Reporter 
MAJDAL  SHAMS.  — Moderate 
Zfrusc  residents  of  the  Golan  are 
tljreaioTUtig-.to  return  their  identity 
cards  in  protest  against  what  they 
term  the  failure,  of  the  government 
to  impose  its  authority  on  radical 
groups-. 

In  an  emergency  meeting  held 
here  yesterday,  holders  of  identity 
cards  complained  that  the  govern' 
ojeot  had  not  taken  action  against 
- <“C.  those. who.  have  beaten  up  their 

children  and  stoned  their  houses. 

The  chairman  of  the  Druse- 
Zionist  organization,  Salman  Abu 
Saleh,  complained  that  “the  present 
policy  of  the  government  leaves  us 
no  alternative  but  to  surrender  and 
join  our  people.1’  Another  partici- 
pant said  that  he  sleeps  with  his 
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weapon  under  his  pillow. 

Meanwhile  in  Haifa,  The 
Jerusalem  Post  has  learned  that 
police  have  turned  down  an  applica- 
tion by  Salman  Natur,  secretary  of 
the  Committee  for  Solidarity  with 
the  .'Golan, -to  travel  to  Geneva  to 
testify  before  the  UN  committee  in- 
vestigating Israeli  activities  m the 
territories.  Natur  has  been 
restricted  to  his  village,  Daliat  al- 
Cannel,  for  six  months  under  an 
order  issued  by  the  army  two  weeks 
ago. 

An  Israeli  Druse  delegation 
headed  by  spiritual  leader  Sheikh 
Amin  Tarif  wffl  meet  this  morning 
in  Jerusalem  with  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Of- 
fice, Matityahu  Shmuelevitz,  to  dis- 
cuss the. dispute  over  identity  cards 
for  the  Golan  Dense. 
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Students  to  strike  today 
over  proposed  tuition  rise 

By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  National  Students  Union 
(NSA)  has  called  for  a boycott  of 
university  classes  today  to  protest  the 
Treasury’s  proposal  to  raise  tuition 
to  about  1525,000  starting  next  fall. 

The  proposal  was  put  forward  in, a 
committee, . headed  by  Deputy 
Housing  Minister  Moshe  Katsav, 
set  up  to  work  out  a new  formula  for 
determining  tuition,  which  stands 
at  155,600  this  year.  The  committee 
has  not  yet  reached  a decision,  but 
all' members  — the  NSA,  the 
Treasury,  the  Education  Ministry 
and  the  universities  — agreed 
previously  to  accept  its  conclusions. 

Student  representatives  from  all 
over  the  country  plan  to 
demonstrate  today  at  noon  at  the. 


Education  Ministry  in  Jerusalem; 

The  Education  Ministry,  which 
appointed  the  Katsav  Committee, 
said  that  the  student  strike  amounts 
to  unfair  pressure  on  the  committee 
and  it  is  liable  to  hamper  its  further 
work. 

The  NSA  has  proposed  that  stu- 
dents who  have  served  in'  the  IDF  or 
have  done  national  service  be  ex- 
empt from  tuition,  and  in  exchange 
perform  some  sort  of  social  service 
work. 

NSA  head  Yisrael  Katz  also  ac- 
cused the  universities  of  supporting 
a tuition  level  close  to  the 
Treasury’s:  A spokesman  for  the  un- 
iversities, however,  said  that  its 
proposal  is  “much  lower”  than  the 
Treasury's  and  added  that  whatever 
level  is  finally  set  should  be  fully 
finked. 


Police  called  to  curb  fed-up  pupils’  protest 

are  dissatisfied  with  the  appoints 


BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  — The  head 
of  the  Ofakim  -regional  council, 
Avraham  Revivo,  called  police 
to  disperse  a large  group  of 
local  comprehensive-school  pupils 
who  were  demonstrating  in  the 
council’s  building  yesterday  morn- 
ing. • 

The  pupils,  who  are  supported  by 
many  of  their  teachers  and  parents. 


ment  of  the  third  principal  of  (he 
school  in  two  months.  They  also 
claimed  in  a statement  that  the 
regional  council  is  “interfering  with 
the  smooth  running  of  the  school  by 
not  supplying  enough  facilities  such 
as  chalk  and- carbon  paper.” 

»The  police  dispersed  the 
demonstrators  without  use  of  force. 


Lag  Ba’Gmer  celebrants  flock  to  Mt.  Meron 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Bonfires,  weddings  and  haircuts  are  the  special 
features- of  Lag  Ba'Omer,  the  semi-holiday  between 
Pessah  and  Shavuot  that  begins  tonight. 

About  100,000  celebrants  are  expected  this  evening 
and  tomorrow  at  Mt  Meron,  the  site  of  the  tomb  of 
Rabbi  Shimon  Bar-Yohai,  who  according  to  legend  was 
the  author  of  the  Kabbalistic.  work.  Zohar.  The 
gathering,  which  includes  the  roasting  of  sheep  and  dan- 
cing around  bonfires,  marks  the  traditional  date  of  the 
rabbf  s death. 

Haircuts,  the  donning  of  new  clothes  and  weddings  — 
prohibited  for  49  days  after  Pessah  — are  permitted  on 
Lag  Ba’Omer  as  a symbol  of  the  lifting  of  mourning  for 
Rabbi  Akiva’s  disciples  during  the  revolt  against  Rome. 
The  plague  that  decimated  the  disciples  ended  on  the 
33rd  day  of  the  counting  of  the  Omer — sheaves  offered 
at  the  Temple  between  the  two  pilgrimage  festivals. 


The  Religious  Affair^  Ministry  has  invested  IS2.5 
million  in  preparing  the  Meron  site  for  the  celebrants. 
The  149th  annual  Tora  scroll  procession  from  the  home 
of  the  Abu  family  in  Safad  to  Mt.  Meron  leaves  at  1 
p m.  today.  The  traditional  torch-lighting  ceremony  will 
take  place  at  the  tomb  at  7 p.m.  The  ministry  has  hired  a 
minibus  to  bring  handicapped  persons  to  the  event. 

The  National  Parks  Authority  will  hold  two  hikes 
— eight  and  twelve  kilometres  long  — beginning  at  7 
* a.m.  tomorrow  in  the  Carmel  Park  near  Haifa,  suitable 
for  walkers  of  all  ages.  The  authority  has  also  planned  a 
bike  race  starting  in  Carmel  Park  at  7 a.m.  on  ShabbaL 
The  closing  ceremony  is  scheduled  for  12:30  p.m.  All 
national  parks  will  be  open  free  on  Lag  Ba'Omer. 

Jerusalem’s  festivities  will  focus  on  Liberty  Bell  Gar- 
den, with  dancing,  music  and  sports  competitions  from 
10  a. m.  until  late  evening  tomorrow. 

Parents  are  urged  to  supervise  the  lighting  of  bonfires 
by  children  — off  on  a one-day  holiday  — and  make 
sure  that  the  fires  arc  thoroughly  extinguished. 


Switching  payments  to  Nil 
cuts  welfare  rolls  by  10% 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  welfare  rolls  have  been  cut 
by  about  10  per  cent  since  the  In- 
come Maintenance  Law  was  in- 
troduced in  January,  according  to 
figures  released  yesterday  by  the 
National  Insurance  Institute. 

The  drop  from  12,900  to  11,600 
welfare  recipients  in  April  is  partly 
due,  the  Nil  says,  to  the  transfer  of 
welfare  payments  from  municipal 
offices  to  the  NIL  The  Nil  claims  to 
have  eliminated  many  cases  of  un- 
justified or  duplicate  payments.  A 
drop  in  unemployment  also  reduced 
the  number  of  recipients. 

About  500  of  those  who  dropped  off 
the  rolls  are  married  yestdva  students 
“exclusively  occupied  with  Tora,” 
who  used  to  be  eligible  for  welfare 


support  before  the  Income 
Maintenance  Law  went  into  effect 
Under  the  new  law,  anyone  who  is 
physically  capable  of  working  is  not 
eligible  for  welfare.  Tests  of  one’s 
ability  to  work  are  carried  oat  by  the 
Employment  Service. 

Before  the  law  went  into  effect, 
Agudat  Yisrael  failed  in  its  efforts  to 
get  the  Treasury  and  the  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs  Ministry  to  con- 
tinue their  welfare  payments  to 
these  students.  As  of  last  month,  the 
Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs  now 
provides  for  their  support. 

The  Nil  said  that  these  figures 
refute  the  claims  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  employers'  organization 
tbat  the  new  law  would  swell  the 
welfare  rolls  and  discourage  people 
from  working. 


Goodman  remanded  for  another  15  days 


Report  looks  at  abuses  of  immigrants’  benefits 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor 
will  study  a. report  on  customs 
regulations  affecting  new  im- 
migrants and  returning  Israelis  that 
has  been  prepared  by  Deputy 
Minister  Dov  Shilansky  and 


Israel  sell  durable  goods  they 
bought  here  with  customs  reduc- 
tions, in  exchange  for  foreign  cur- 
rency that  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
country. 

The  officials  also  concurred  that 
the  customs  benefits  of  returning' 
Israelis  should  be  reduced,  and 


Treasury  officials. 

Shilansky,  who  is  repoorible  for  . their  stay  abroad  for  up  to  two  years 
returning  residents  and  theprevea-  specifically  to  be  eligible  for 
lion  of  emigration,  found  that'  customs  benefite.  This  delay,  they 
customs  officials  agreed  that  many  agreed,  sometimes  leads  to  perma- 
im mi grants  who  decide  to  leave  nent'  emigration. 


KFAR  SAVA.  — A clothing  store 
on  Rehov  Weizmann  was  burgled 
early  Sunday  morning.  Police  were 
summoned  by  the  store's  burglar 
alarm  and  gave  chase  to  two 
suspects,  one  of  whom  was  caught 


JALJULYA.  — Three  armed  and 
masked  men  yesterday  robbed  the 
Bank  Leiuni  branch''  in  this  village 
near  Kfar  Sava  of  IS70,000  in  cash. 
Police  set  up  road  blocks  but  have 
not  made  any  arrests. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Jerusalem  District  Court 
yesterday  remanded  Alan 
Goodman,  who  was  charged  on  Fri- 
day with  murder  and  attempted 
murder  during  an  attack  on  the 
Temple  Mount  last  month,  for  an 
additional  15  days. 

The  prosecution  had  first  asked 
for  Goodman  to  be  kept  in  custody 
until  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  but 
did  not  object  when  his  attorney. 


Liorit  Daniel,  asked  for  him  to  be 
remanded  for  a shorter  period  while 
she  looked. into  the  charges  against 
him. 

Daniel  said  that  her  request  for  a 
15-day  remand  did  not  mean  that 
she  recognized  the  court’s  authority 
to  try  her  client.  She  is  checking  the 
possibility  that  Goodman  should  be 
tried  by  a military  court,  since  he 
was  a soldier  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting. 


Lahafs  assistant  under  attack  over  freebies 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  chairman  cf  ths 
city’s  control  committee,  Arye 
Zucker,  yesterday  demanded  that. 
Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  fire  his  assis- 
tant, Han  an  Ben-Yehuda,  because 
he  had  described  council  members 
as  “lacking  public  responsibility.’* 

i *^/V#..deputy  fWOMpi, 
hejid  Qf.tJm.citjci.youth  culture  .and,., 
sports  division,  demanded  that  Ben- 
Yehuda  issue  a public  apology  to 
the  council  members. 

Ben-Yehuda,  the  director-general 
of  the  Tel  Aviv  development  fund, 
which  is  financing  the  Tel  Aviv 
Festival,  refrained  this  year  from 
the  traditional  custom  ai  issuing  in- 
vitations to  all  the  festival’s  events 
to  council  members.  When  they 
complained,  he  said  they  lacked 
public  responsibility.  He  said  that 
on  one  hand,  council  members  ac- 


cuse the  city  of  waste,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  demand  free  in- 
vitations to  all  the  festival's  shows. 


Yosef  Teicber,  a founder  and 
president  of  the  Alliance  Tire 
Company  until  his  retirement  in 
1974,  yesterday  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Haifa  University.  He 
resumed  his  university  studies 
after  Us  retirement,  and  in  1979 
received  his  MA  in  psychology 
from  Glasgow  University,  where 
he  had  earned  his  BSc  in 
chemistry.  He  has  snoe  been  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  under- 
privileged youth  at  Haifa 
University  and  in  Hatzor,  Upper 
Galilee.  He  is  a native  of  Safad. 

Gaza  woman  murdered 

GAZA  (Itim).  — A 2"4-year-old 
woman  was  found  dead  in  her  home 
in  Gaza  yesterday  morning,  and  it  is 
believed  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered for  “dishonouring’’  her 
family. 

The  head  of  Rahma  al-Atuna  was 
smashed  with  a rock  and  tiie  was 
then  strangled,  police  said. 

A friend  of  the  woman  is  being 
held  for  questioning,  but  police 
have  refused  to  theorize  about  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder. 


Peres:  Begin  wants  applause 


, By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Labour  Party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres  yesterday 
called  on  veteran  Labourites  to 
spread  the  party’s  ideology  among 
younger  Israelis. 

“There  are  things  which  we  take 
for  granted  but  which  young  people 
don't  understand,”  he  said  at  a 
meeting  of  the  party's  Dimioa  of 
Veteran  Members  and  Pensioners 
here.  “For  example,  the  need  for 
democracy  and  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  press. 

“They  don’t  understand  that  if  we 
start  lying  to  the  people  we’U  end  up 
lying  to  each  other  and  ultimately 
we  won’t  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  illusion.” 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
wants  everyone  to  applaud,  Peres 
said,  “He  doesn’t  want  us  to  work, 
or  worry,  or  think,  only  to  applaud. 


Being  quiet  about  the  situation 
won’t  educate  people  to  the 
dangers.” 

Peres  said  the  Likud  tries  to  com- 
pare its  settlement  policy  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  to  the  situation  when 
Hernia,  Baram  and  other  settle- 
ments were  created  in  areas  pop 
ulated  by  Arabs.  “What's  the  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  then 
and  the  situation  today?”  Peres 
said.  “The  difference  is  that  back  in 
those  days  the  country  was  ruled  by 
the  British  and  the  number  of  Jews 
or  Arabs  living  here  didn't  affect 
their  policy.  Today,  we  have  to 
count  the  number  of  Jews  and  the 
number  of  Arabs.” 

Peres  thinks  the  National 
Religious  Party  and  the  Liberals 
might  be  ready  for  a coalition  with 
Labour  this  time.  “Begin’5  speech 
about  the  Sabbath  shocked  the 
NRP  because  it  appealed  to  NRP 
members  over  the  party’s  head." 


Cairo  Radio  to  air  Hebrew  lessons 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
Cairo  Radio  has  decided  to 
broadcast  Hebrew  lessons  in1 
cooperation  with  Israel  Radio. 

liie  half-hour  programme  Learn 
Hebrew,  which  has  been  aired  on 
Israel  Radio's  Arabic  programme 
for  over  a year,  will  be  heard  in 
Egypt  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays 
for  several  months. 

David  Sagiv,  director  of  Arabic 
broadcasting,  has  received  a letter 
of  thanks  from  Cairo  Radio,  prais- 


ing the  “fruitful  cooperation 
between  the  two  stations.  The 
Israeli  station  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  Egyptians 
expressing  their  gratitude  for  the 
Hebrew  lessons,  which  were  heard 
In  Egypt  as  well  os  Israel,  according 
to  the  Broadcasting  Authority. 

The  cultural  journal  Al-HUlal 
published  in  Cairo  has  offered  to 
publicize  the  Learn  Hebrew 
programme  and  to  encourage  Cairo 
Radio  listeners  to  tunc  in. 


11  minors  found  guilty 

NAHARIYA  (Itim).  — Eleven 
minors  yesterday  were  convicted  by 
the  local  magistrates  court  of  rioting 
and  acts  of  arson  in  Tamra  village  in 
December  1980  and  were  each 
fined  ISIQ'000.  Nine  were  also  given 
prison  terms  ranging  up  to-  eight 
months. 

The  1 1 were  charged  following  a 
riot  that  was  sparked  by  the  court- 
ordered  destruction  of  a house  built 
on  the  grounds  of  a Ncshcr  Cement 
Works  quany.  A mob  attacked  the 
company  buildings  and  caused  an 


of  1980  riot  charges 

estimated  1S280.000  damage. 

In  addition  to  the  fines,  three  of 
the  boys  were  sentenced  to  eight 
months  in  jail  and  16  months 
suspended  for  two  years;  five  were 
givem  four  months  in  jail  apd  14 
months  suspended;  one  was  given  a 
suspended  sentence  of  10  months. 
Three  were  convicted  only  of 
obstructing  traffic  and  illegal  as- 
sembly; the  others  were  convicted 
of  these  charges  plus  arson,  as- 
saulting police  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property. 


Young  brothers  held  for  gun 

PETAH  TTKVA  (Itim).  — Two 
local  brothers,  both  minors,  wjpe 
arrested  Saturday  night  on  suspi- 
cion of  threatening  another  boy 
with  an  air  rifle. 

The  third  boy  complained  to 
police  that  the  brothers  had 
threatened  to  shoot  him  with  the 


threat  theft 

pellet-firing  weapon  after  he  dis- 
covered his  stolen  bicycle  — worth 
IS4.000  — in  their  possession  and 
asked  for  it  back.  He  disregarded 
their  warning  not  to  claim 
ownership  and  went  to  the  police, 
who  arrested  the  two  and  charged 
them  with  theft  and  threatening 
with  a weapon. 


Share  in  Israelis  progress 


Share 


Invest  in  Ampal 
American  Israel 
Corporation. 

For.  40  years, 
people  have  been 
investing  in  Ampal, 
secure  in  the 
knowlege  that  their 
investment  is  a sound 
one.  For  Israel  and  for 
each  investor. 

Ampal  is  a unique 


concept:  an  American.  . 
corporation,  affiliated 
with  the  Bank  Hapoalim 
group,  which  is 
dedicated  to 


encouraging  a strong, 
viable  Israeli  economy, 
while  paying  investors 
dividends  and  interest  in 
U.S.  dollars. 


3MERL 

American  Israel  Corporation 

Hast  Offiot:  10  Rodubtbr  «#*■.  Smr  York,  N.T.  10020.  T*.  (218)586-3233 
UmdOlfic*:  111  Ariworoff  St. Itt Anv. 62098.™.  (03)239155. 


Successful  enterprises 
which  have  been 
developed  through 
Ampal  investments 
range  from  hotels  and 
sophisticated  electronics 
to  plastics,  chemicals 
and  shipping. 

Find  out  more  about 
AmpaL 

It's  a share  in  bead’s 
future.  And  yours. 


TO.  aWhmnt  it  mWik  a offcr  to  sriU«  i tofldtatkn  of  m oUte  to  bay  any  wcuritto*.  ™^pay  ba  nadt  cab  by  *•  piwp«»«, 

c&SSU in  which  tfa. -curit*. m»y  I^fly te oflwd. from tb. 

In  Israel  ■ only  for  foreign  investors  entitled  to  hold  free  foreign  currency  accounts. 

Ne* York • Baltimore  • Boston  • Chicago • Drilsi*  LosAi ipk>-  IMf  S«  Montreal.  Toronto. ’ «** 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet  “Share  in  Israel’s  Progress,  Share  in  the  Earnings”. 
NAME : HOME  ADDRESS ■ 
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CITY. 


.STATE 


.ZIP. 


PHONE, 


ISRAEL  ADDRESS , 
PHONE 


,?am  in  Israel  until  (date). 


Howdoyousayin  Japanese 

*The  Best  car»? 


« 


OPEL  ASC0NA” 


Opel  Ascona,1300  or 1600cc, 
is  the  most  spacious  car  of  its  kind. 
Ascona'S  ride  is  especially 
quiet  and  it’s  fuel  consumption 
is  especially  low. 

At  your  choice,  4 or  5 door 
models  with  either 
manual  or  automatic 
transmission. 


2.5 
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Leo  Goldberg  Ltd.  recommends 
renting  Opel  cars 
from  ’AVIS” 
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H LEO  GOLDBERG  LTD 
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@ 600D  NEWS 
FOR  WEARY 
TRAVEILERS 

For  as  little  as  $2  up  you  can 
solve  all  your  gift  buying 
problems  and  provide  a lasting 
link  with  Israel  for  the  grateful 
recipient.  We're  talking  about 
Israel  Government  Coins  & 
Medals.  From  the  official  undr-  - 
culated  set  of  Israeli  coins  in  a 
neat  plastic  wallet  with  detailed 
information  in  both  English  and 
Hebrew  to  the  artistic  gold 
medals  commemorating  historic 
events,  there  is  something  sure 
to  please  everyone  from  7 to 
70.  And  here’s  good  news  for 
the  weary  traveller  — they  all  fit 
easily  into  your  pocket  or 
handbag.  See  for  yourself  at 
Miller.  42  Allenby  TA.  157 
Dizengoff  TA.  9 Mazal  Dagim 
Yafo;  Topaz.  121  Dizengoff  TA, 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar; 
Israel  Coins.  Nachlat  Binyamin 
59  TA:  Stanek  Jerusalem 
Hilton,  Tel  Aviv  Hilton:  Tape 
Tours  Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat:  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafo  Haifa:  Pur  Haifa  8 Herzl 
Haifa:  The  Israel  Museum  and 
Israel  Government  Coins  & 
Medals,  5 Ahad  Ha'am 
Jerusalem,  3 Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


LEFT  MEL 


an  old  piano.  It  needed  a lot  of 
repairs,  so  I took  it  to  the  Goren 
Piano  Workshop  at  8 Rehov 
Tuval  (behind  TV  House).  Their 
master  craftsmen  made  it  as 
good  as  new  and  visitors  can 
watch  them  at  work.  Their 
charges  were  quite  reasonable 
and  it  now  has  a Goren 
Guarantee.  I also  signed  up  for 
their  maintenance  and . tuning 
service.  GOREN  PIANOS  also 
.have  a wide  selection  of  new 
and  second-hand  pianos. 
(Grotrian.  Kawai.  Ibach, 
Yamaha.  Shimmler  etc).  Their 
services  include  import,  sales, 
rental,  repair,  tuning, 
maintenance.  You  can  deal  with 
Goren  with  complete 
confidence.  They  also  sell  r 
organs,  musical  instrufirehtsarTtf-'^3^ 
sheet  music.  GORENi£$tf03!,T  Vl 
the  most  preferred  company. 
1981-1982.  12  REHOV 
SHAMAI.  Tel.  226544.  9—1. 

4 — 7,  Friday  9 — 1. 


IT’S  FERTILISER 
& PLANTING  TIME 

Spring  is  in  the  air.  roll  up  your 
sleeves,  it's  fertiliser  and 
planting  time.  Pop  in  to  the 
REUVENI  BROTHERS 
NURSERY  for  a fabulous  choice 
of  plants,  shrubs,  bulbs  lovely 
dahlias,  apple,  peach,  plum, 
apricot,  and  cherry  trees,  cacti, 
seeds,  compost,  bone  meal, 
liquid  and  other  fertilisers, 
house  plants,  gorgeous  orchids 
at  IS  300,  tools  and 
accessories.  Children's 
seedlings  from  IS  1 .50.  Window 
boxes  at  reduced  prices.  Large 
variety  of  freshly  cut  flowers. 
Sightseeing  by  kindergarten 
groups  welcome  (please  book). 
REUVENI  NURSERY.  65  EMEK 
REFAIM  (by  the  level  crossing) 
Tel.  02-634971.  Hours  8 a,m. 
till  dusk,  non-stop. 

COMPLETE  PHOTO, 
VIDEO  & AUDIO  — 
VISUAL  SERVICES. 


HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 
EAT  IT — 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  rt  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid- 
night Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext  3220. 


SINIGAGLIA 

That's  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
new  glassware  and  gift  store  in 
the  centre  of  town.  They  pride 
themselves  on  a wide  selection 
of  Bavarian  porcelain,  41  piece 
dinner  services,  tea  and  coffee 
sets,  vases;  crystalfrom  Silesia, 
delightful  decorated  glass  from 
Italy,  decanters,  hors  d'oeuvre 
dishes,  decorated  stainless  steel . 
trays,  wine  glasses  and  dozens 
of  other  special  gift  items. 
Looking  for  something 
different?  Drop  in  at 
SINIGAGLIA,  9 REHOV 
SHAMAI.  Tel.  02-226686. 

You  won’t  be  disappointed. 
Open  9-1.  4-7,  Friday  9-1. 


SLMANAf;  W Weengxxa 

Ama**  Bftfgidaire 

All  major  American  electrical 
appliances  {fridges, 
dishwashers,  washing 
machines,  stereos,  vacuum 
cleaners  etc)  can  be  imported  at 
great  savings  for  new 
immigrants  with  rights  and  with 
even  greater  savings  for  Israelis 
by  going  to  KEF  the  people  who 
know  how.  With  years  of 
experience  KEF  can  advise, 
purchase,  ship,  insure,  clear 
customs,  deliver  and  service  all 
major  brands.  KEF  offers  better 
discounts  than  New  York,  know 
all  the  "special  deals"  offered  by 
toe  Sochnut  and  the  laws  for 
immigrants.  Special  new  interior 
design  service.  KEF,  11  Lincoln 
St.  Tel.  02-243642.  9 am.  to 
1.30  p.m.  or  by  appointment 


SOLOMON'S  sells  white 
outside  car  covers,  at  last  year's 
prices,  to  protect  your  car  from 
the  hot  sun.  And  they're 
available  by  mail  order.  They 
also  sell  or  rent  out  all  kinds  of 
luggage  racks.  Ideal  for  touring 
and  camping.  Fantastic  range  of 
car  accessories,  seat  covers, 
steering  wheel  locks,  polishes 
etc.  Keenest  prices. 
SOLOMON'S  CAR 

ACCESSORIES.  24  REHOV 
AGRON.  Tel.  248925.  Across 
from  Independence  Park. 


OLDEST 
HEALTH  FOOD 
SHOP  IN  TOWN 


ZION  TOURS  is  moving  to 
bigger  arid  better  premises  in 
the  centre  of  town  in  order  to 
give  our  valued  clients  an  even 
better  service.  Our  new  address 
wifi  be  23  Hillel  Street  (Rassco 


detail  thTsr,bfg’"move.  OuF 
special  prices  continue. 
Manchester  every  Sunday  at 
$340  return.  New  York  $649 
return.  Let  our  enthusiastic  staff 
help  you.  ZION  TOURS.  CLAL 
CENTRE,  Shop  314.  97  Jaffa 
Rd.  (opposite  Bestsellers).  Tel. 
02-244921.  246197. 


All  those  great  natural  foods  are 
yours  at  HA'ADAMA 
Jerusalem’s  oldest  HEALTH 
FOOD  STORE,  winner  of  Best 
Busmsss  Award  1982.  Genuine 
Tamari  Sauce.  Fresh  and 
Toasted  Wheat  Germ  and  Bran. 
Mung  and  Alfalfa  for  sprouting. 
Brewers  Yeast.  Herbal  Teas. 
Country  Honey.  Cold  Pressed 
Olive  Oil.  Nuts  and  Dried  Fruits. 

be.-  N uts^ 

(chafes): -Apple - Cider  'YmOgsfr. 

■ ere.  etc.  HA'ADAMA'.  4 
BEZALEL  ST.  by  the  Art 
Academy.  Tel.  246609.  Open  7 
till.  7, 


ONLY 

THE 

REST 


VIDEO  CASSETTE 
RECORDERS 
REPAIRED  A 
AND  ^ ^ 
SERVICED,  r-— 


Richard  Charbit 
and  his  Mirigal 
studio  provide  first 
class  photographic. 
video  and  audio- 
visual  services  at 
the  drop  of  a hat. 

They  print  black  and  white  in  an 
hour  and  colour  in  24.  With 
plenty  of  experience  in  wed- 
dings. barmitzvas.  briths.  con- 
ferences and  congresses,  their 
service-  is  second  to  none. 
They’ve  also  a copying  machine 
that  reduces  things  in  size. 
They're  open  daily  from  7.30 
a.m.  till  9 p.m.,  on  Fridays  till  3 
p.m.,  on  Saturdays  from  6 p.m. 
till  9 p.m.  MIRIGAL  HILTON 
HOTEL  GIVAT  RAM.  Tel.  02- 
536151,  ext  3151.  24  hour 
emergency  service,  phone  02- 
224341  and  ask  for  496.  Snap! 


AVISSAR's  qualified 
professionals,  graduates  of 
Sanyo's  Spitzer  Engineering 
Centre  in  Switzerland,  repair 
and  service  SANYO  and  other 
video  recorders  speedily  and 
efficiently.  Also  cameras.  TVs. 
tape  decks  etc.  Their  insurance 
guarantee  is  a must.  AVISSAR. 
38  BEN  YEHUDA.  Tel.  234754. 
240243 


2laN5  SksHION 

Women  of  the  world  save  time 
and  trouble  when  they  visit 
ELAN’S  FASHION  complete 
beauty  care  salon.  Hairdressing, 
manicure,  pedicure,  plus  an 
exclusive  boutique  with  the 
latest  European  fashions.  New  . 
collection  and  fashion  show 
every  six  weeks.  ELAN'S 
FASHION.  PLAZA  HOTEL 
Open  from  8.  to  8.  Friday  till  2 
p.m.  Boutique  open  Saturday  ' 
night  8 p.m.  till  10.  Hairdressing 
salon  by  appointment  every 
evening  til!  10  p.m. 
Appointments  Tel:  02-221018,  ■ 
228133. 


For  45  years.  NOHIUT's 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  flobrs  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a must 
There  are  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
Plenty  of  interesting  new 
imports  from  Scandinavia 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE.  4 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA  ST.. 
Tel.  02-224064. 


WITH  YOUR 


OWN  HANDS 


Plant  a tree  in  Israel  with  your 
own  hands.  A most  meaningful 
and  emotive  link  with  the  Holy 
■ Land  — and  one  of  the  most 
inexpensive.  Certificates  .given 
for  every  tree  planted.  Celebrate 
your  visit  and  the  80th 
Anniversary  of  .the  Keren 
Kayemeth  (JNF).  Phone  02- 
635261  or  03-234449  for 
details  of  planting  centres  or 
drop  in  at  toe  Kiryat  Menahem 
tree  planting  centre  in 
Jerusalem.  (Bus  13  from  Jaffa 
Rd.  to  last  stop,  follow  signs) 
Open  8 a.m.-2  p.m.  Friday  till 
12.30. 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

is  an  aid  to  the  discriminating 
consumer.  Whether  a small 
business,  a large  enterprise,  a 
special  service  or  a distinctive 
product,  advertising  in  this 
column  brings  positive  results. 
Interested?  Then  ring  Ray 
Bernard  at  02-528181. 


Wife  of  fascist  minister  aided  Wallenberg 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  — Raoul  Wallenberg,  the 
Swedish  diplomat  credited  with  saving  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Hungarian  Jews  from  Hitler's  death  camps, 
had  a secret  ally  — a pregnant  Austrian  baroness  who 
risked  her  marriage  to  help  him. 

The  key  role  played  by  Baroness  Elisabeth  Kemeny, 
wife  of  Hungary’s  fascist  foreign  minister  Gabor 
Kemeny.  in  saving  Jews  is  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  a 


first  met  Wallenberg,  left  Budapest  for  Austria  in 
December,  just  three  weeks  before  she  gave  birth  to  her 
child  prematurely.  ' 

After  the  war  her  husband  was  executed  in  Hungary 
for  criminal  activities  along  with  other  members  of  that 
country’s  Arrow  Cross  fascist  government. 

Marton  said  the  baroness,  now  living  in  Munich,  kept 
silent  on  her  friendship  with  the  long-missing  Swedish 


book  called  Wallenberg,  by  Hungarian-born  Kati  Mar-  diplomat  until  last  year  when  the  author  approached 
ton,  to  be  published  here  this  month.  her  after  having  heard  her  name  mentioned  several 

According  to  the  book.  Baroness  Kemeny  developed  times  in  researching  the  book, 
a close  friendship  with  Wallenberg  in  October  1944  and  ‘"She  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight,"  Marton  said, 
as  a result  put  enormous  pressure  ou  her  husband  to  “She  thought  it  unjust  that  her  husband  was  executed 
permit  Wallenberg’s  scheme  of  issuing  Swedish  and  that  people  thought  of  her  as  the  wife  of  a 
passports  to  Budapest's  Jews.  collaborator.” 

The  passports  gave  a vital  measure  of  safety  to  almost  Marton  contradicts  recently  published  reports  that 
100,000  Jews  in  a country  where  their  co-religionists  claim  that  Wallenberg  died  in  a Soviet  prison  camp  in 
were  being  herded  into  cattle  cars  headed  for  death  the  1960s.  She  says  that  the  last  reported  sighting  of  him 
camps.  was  in  I9S0  at  a Soviet  mental  hospital  prison  on  the 

The  baroness,  who  was  six  months  pregnant  when  she  Manchurian  border. 


Reagan  proposes 
nuclear  arms  cut- 

EUREKA,  Illinois  (Reuter).  — 
President  Ronald  Reagan  yesterday 
proposed  a one-third  cut  in  long- 
range  nuclear  weapons  deployed  by 
Washington  and  Moscow.  He  also 
said  he  was  willing  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Leonid  Brezhnev  to  improve 
Soviet-American  relations. 

In  a speech  at  Eureka  College, 
where  he  once  studied,  Reagan  said 
he  hoped  that  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  (START)  could 
begin  by  the  end  of  June,  and  dis- 
closed that  he  had  'written  to 
Brezhnev  urging  him  to  agree  to  the 
negotiations. 

U.S.  officials  said  contacts  with 
Moscow  had  led  them  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  re- 
ject Reagan’s  proposals  out  of  hand. 

Reagan  said  reductions  in  bal- 
listic missiles  and  warheads  should 
take  place  in  two.  phases. 

He  called  first  for  a reduction  of 
long-range  misile  warheads  to  equal 
ceilings  at  least  a third  below  cur- 
rent levels. 

He  suggested  that  no  more  than 
half  of  the  reduced  number  of 
warheads  on  both  rides  should  be 
land-based. 

He  said  that  in  the  second 
phase  the  U.S.  would  seek  to 
achieve  an  equal  ceiling  for  other 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  including 
limits  on  ballistic  missile  “throw- 
weight”  at  less  than  current  U.S. 
levels. 

Throw-weight  is  the  overall 
destructive  capability  and  accuracy 
of  nuclear  warheads.  ' 


Quiet  in  Warsaw, 
but  tension 
stays  high 

WARSAW  (Reuter).  — Polish 
troops  marched  through  the  centre 
of  Warsaw  yeg$pn£$|l  Jg 
the  37th  anmVersafytaf ■ thewfa 
World  War  H mTiurope  while  Tiot 
police  and  water  cannon  stood  by  to  . 
prevent  any  repeat  of  last  week’s 
street  clashes. 

Armed  police  sealed  off  the 
central  Victory  -Square,  where 
military  and  Communist  leader 
Gen.  Wqjciech  Jaruzelslri  laid  a 
wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  during  the  muted 
official  ceremony. 

No  disturbances  were  reported  in 
the  capital  and  the  police  vehicles 
were  withdrawn  after  the  morning 
parade  ended. 

Roman  Catholic  primate 
Archbishop  Jozef  Glemp  repeated 
his  appeal  for  young  people  to  avoid 
street  fighting. 

He  told  an  estimated  100,000  peo- 
ple during  an  open-air  service  in  the 
southern  city  of  Cracow:  “Stones 
are  the  worst  form  of  ajjpunent. 
Every  stupid  man  knows  how  to 
throw  stones..  Stones  do  not  make 
laws.” 

Tension  in  the  country  remained 
high  as  underground  Solidarity 
sources  spoke  of  plans  for  further 
demonstrations  this  week,  probably 
on  Thursday.  The  day  marks  five 
months  of  martial  law  and  toe  an- 
niversary of  toe  attempted  assas- 
sination of  the  Polish-born  Pope 
John  Paul  in  Rome. 


Pope  will  visit 
Portuguese  shrine 

VATICAN  CITY  (UPI).  — Pope 
John  Paul  11  said  yesterday  he  will 
pray  at  toe  Roman  Catholic  shrine, 
of  Fatima  in  Portugal  this  week  to 
give  thanks  for  having  survived  toe 
attempt  on  his  life  a year  ago. 

“With  the  grace  of  God,  I will  go 
to  Fatima  May  13  in  the  framework 
of  a visit  to  toe  church  in  Portugal,” 
John  Paul  told  an  estimated  80,000 
people  gathered  in  St.  Peter’s 
Square  for  his  weekly  Sunday  bless- 
ing. 

“Above  all,”  he  said,  “I  am 
responding  to  the  heart-felt  need 
that  presses  me  to  be  at  toe  feet  of 
the  Mother  of  God  at  Fatima  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  attempt  on 
my  life  and  thank  her  (Mary)  for  her  j 
intercession  in  saving  my  life  and 
for  the  retnm  of  my  health.” 

The  Pope  was  shot  and  critically 
wounded  May  13  of  last  year  by  a 1 
Turkish  gunman. 


Hassan  to  UJS.  to  give 
^Moslem  vfew^ onTJTem 

RABAT  (Reuter).  — King  Hassan 
of  Morocco’  is  to  visit  the  VS. 
from  May  18-20  to  “put  the 
Moslem  point  of  view” 
regarding  Jerusalem,  and  Palestine 
in  talks  with  American  officials,  toe 
Moroccan  news  agency  MAP  said 
yesterday.  - 

The  Jerusalem  Committee,  which 
was  set  up  by  the  41-nation  Islamic 
Conference,  ended  a meeting  Satur- 
day night  by  entrusting  the  mission 
to  the  long  as  its  chairman. 


Fleet  Street  is  eye  of  the  storm 
over  coverage  of  Falklands 


LONDON  (UPI).  — Britain’s  jour- 
nalists are  debating  whether  they 
are  traitors  or  truth-tellers  in  cover- 
ing the  Falkland  Islands  conflict  fol- 
lowing Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  criticism  of  toe  press  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration firmly  defended  its 
coverage,  which  Conservative 
Member  of  Parliament  John  Page 
attacked* as  “almost  treasonable” 
for  giving  credence  to  statements 
made  by  Argentine  leaders. 

“Our  job  is  to  report  events  and 
constancy  to  examine  the  accuracy 
of  accounts  we  are  given  of  them,” 
said  BBC  reporter  Peter  Snow,  who 
was  among  those  attacked  by  name. 

George  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
BBC,  raid  the  news  organization 
recognized  propaganda  when  it  saw 
it  and  applied  the  strongest  editorial 
tests  to  all  reports. 

“In  war,  truth  shall  not  be  toe 
first  casualty,”  he  said. 

Speaking  in  the  Commons, 
Thatcher  said  Thursday  that  “the 
case  for  our  British  forces  is  not  be- 
ing put  over  fully  and  effectively” 
by  the  British  press. 

“I  understand  that  there  are  times 
when  it  would  seem  that  we  and  the 


Argentines  are  almost  being  treated 
as  equal,1*  she  said. 

Winston  Churchill,  another 
Conservative  MP  who  was  a foreign 
correspondent  between  1964  and 
1970,  said  the  British  {ness  was  pot 
properly  sceptical  of  Argentine 
statements. 

“I  believe  it  to  be  a travesty  of  the 
role  of  journalist  to  swallow  ham* 
douts  and  report  what  is  provided  at 
face  value,”  said  Churchill. 

The  Dally  Mirror  Saturday  rose  to 
its  own  defence  in  a full-page 
editorial  following  an  attack  by  a 
rival  newspaper,  the  mass- 
circulation  Sun. 

“Anyone  who  dares  question 
Mrs.  Thatcher  is  a coward,  ac- 
cording to  The  Sun,"  said  toe  new- 
spaper. ’’The  Dally  Mirror  does  not 
believe  that  patriotism  has  to  be 
proved  in  blood,  especially 
somebody  rise’s  blood.” 

The  Sun  Friday  said  toe  Ddly 
Mirror,  the  BBC  and  The  Guardian 
were  guilty  of  treasonable 
reporting. 

“We  regard  toe  freedom  of  opi- 
nion and  speech  as  among  our  most 
ancient  and  precious  rights,”  The 
Sun  said.  “But  with  rights  go 
responsibility  to  one’s  country.” 


Briton  heads 
thousands  home  in 
London  marathon 

LONDON  (UPI).  - Hugh  Jona  of 
Britain  yesterday  won  the  second 
London  Marathon,  the  largest  ever 
held,  is  2 hours  9 minutes  2S  se- 
conds to  record  the  eighth  fastest 
time  in  history.  Jones,  a 26-year-old 
student,  finished  more  than  two 
minutes  ahead  of  Norway’s  Oyvind 
Dahl  and  Britain's  Michael  Grot- 
ton. 

Nearly  18,000  runners  from  all 
over  the  world,  double  last  year’s 
entry  — more  than  we  wanted, 
more  than  we  can  handle,  said  race 
organizers  — took  part  in  the  42.195 
kins,  race  held  in  glorious  sunshine. 

The  congestion  was  such  that  at 
the  st'art  it  took  some  runners 
almost  10  minutes  to  get  away. 

Britain’s  Joyce  Smith,  43,  a 
mother  of  two  who  first  represented 
Britain  in  an  international  track 
meet  22  years  ago,  was  toe  fastest 
woman,  finishing  in  2 hours,  29 
minutes  43  seconds  to  break  the 
British  record  she  set  last  year  fay  10 
seconds. 

Thousands  of  spectators  lined 
London's  streets  to  watch  toe  par- 
ticipants ranging  in  age  from  18  to 
81,  run  from  Greenwich  across 
Tower  Bridge  through  Central 
London,  passing  B Ockingham 
Palace  and  Big  Ben  before  finishing 
on  Westminster  Bridge.  The  event 
was  expected  to  raise  about  £3  mil- 
lion to  be  distributed  among 
hundreds  of  charities. 

Under  Westminster  Bridge, 
several  patrol  boats  stood  by  in  case 
some  Impless  runners  veered  off 
course  and  tripped  into  the  Thames. 
Fortunately,  none  did. 

Dibbe’  strategy 
defeats  McEnroe 


Costa  Rica’s  new  president 
must  save  economy — or  else 


“But  with  rights  go  NEW  YORK  (AP).  — John 
ty  to  one’s  country.”  McEnroe,  moving  uneasily  around 

- the  court  on  a flimsy  ankle,  played 

Oairlunf  right  into  Eddie  Dibbs’  game  plan. 

CiSlUt/Il  l “I  just  wanted  to  play  stpady,  move 

the  ball  around  and  let  him  make 
svm  AlflA  the  errors,”  Dibbs  said,  and  his  plan 
Ux  Clin:  worked. 

«r  •mau.i  , McEnroe,  top-seeded  in  the 

mOOOWCT  Tournament  cf  Cham. 

Pi™  here,  did  precisely  as  Dibbs 

H nnrinn  urhirif^^dSrf  planned,  committing  42  unforced 

errors  and  his  fellow  American  ad- 
s.  highest  per  capita  in-  bt0  ^ M a ^ M 

victory: 

■ inflation  — 89  per  cent  Dibbs  was  set  to  face  second- 
and  a 54  billion  foreign  seeded  Ivan  Lendl  of 
highest  per  capita  in-  Czechoslovakia  after  Lendl  made 
$£:  ln  the  west .eycn.  Jio mistai&eabcfut  reaching  the  finals 
."have  vh^hjj^  nlmed;  8th‘  consecutive  tournament 

P*  economy  no  the  past  by  eliminating  ' Jose  Luis  Cterc  of 
al  acts  of  political  ler-  Argentina,  the  no.  3 seed,  6-2, 7-5. 
s shocked  the  normally  “He’s  playing  awfully  well,” 
ition.  Dibbs  said  about  LendL  “He  gets  a 

l professional  politician,  balls  back  - he’s  playing  well, 

Switzerland  beforehe  Fm  Pky“8  **11,  too.  If  I get 
1 in  1949  as  a congress-  mt0  piatch  1 hawe  a **9 
le  National  Liberation  *ood  chance-  1 “id**  however, 
h he  helped  found.  In  ******  * Httle  more  than 

usual.” 


SAN  JOSE,  Costa  Rica  (UPI).  — the  prices  of  its  traditional  export 
Luis  Alberto  Monge,  who  was  crops,  coffee  and  bananas.  The 
sworn  in  as  Costa  Rica's  37th  prest-  result  has  been  a declining  standard 
dent  on  Saturday,  was  handed  the  - of  living  in  a nation  which  once  had 
biggest  challenge  of  his  33-year-old  the  region's  highest  per  capita  in- 
political career  — solving  an  come. 

economic  crisis  to  avert  political  0 _ . . - ^ 

turmoiL  ^ Rampant  inflation  — 89  per  cent 

Monge,  56,  took  the  reins  of  “ W*l  - f?d  a 54  bfllion  foreign 
power  from  outgoing  president  S®  f”  “P^tn  m- 

Rodrigo  Carazo  Odji^-.-wycriiHy-rf yrr&.jjti'f  * ° we.tefn. 

blamed  for  the  economic  .crisis  that. 
is  threatening  Costa  Rica’s  reputa-  ™ 
tion  as  a tranquil  oasis  in  violence-  £Cts  £ 

tom  Central  America.  . 

Government  officials  admit  the  p e n orL 
country  faces  its  worst  economic  Monge,  a professions 
crisis  since  the  Great  Depression.  It  studied  in  Switzerland 
has  defaulted  on  virtually  all  its  was  elected  in  1949  as  ; 
foreign  loans,  and  bankas  refuse  to  man  for  the  National 
grant  it  new  «cdits^.:  Party,  which  he  helped 

The  country  has  been  hit  by  soar-  1978,  he  unsuccessful] 

ing  prices  of  imports  and  a slump  in  president  against  Carazt 


tnc  country*  economy TTn  the  past 
year,  several  acts  of  political  ter- 
rorism have  shocked  the  normally 
peaceful  nation. 


Monge,  a professional  politician, 
studied  in  Switzerland  before  he 
was  elected  in  1949  as  a congress- 
man for  the  National  Liberation 
Party,  which  he  helped  found.  In 
1978,  he  unsuccessfully  ran  for 
president  against  Carazo. 


25,000  said  killed  in  Hama  uprising 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  — Refugees  from  toe 
Syrian  city  of  Hama  are  claiming 
that  at  least  25,000  people  were 
murdered  and  whole 
neighbourhoods  devastated  in  a 
two-week  orgy  of  killing  last 
February,  according  to  a report  in 
yesterday’s  Observer  by  Patrick 
Seale. 

The  paper  said  that  “honor 
stories”  to  this  effect  are  beginning 
to  reach  the  WesL  indicating  that 
most  of  toe  deaths  occurred  after 
the.  authorities  gained  control  of 
Hama.  Ten.  thousand  troops  using 
heavy  artillery  went  on  “what  seems 
to  have  been  an  officially  inspired* 


rampage”  after  regaining  control  of 
Hama  ftpm  500  rebel  gunmen,  toe 
report  said. 

Many  buildings  were  destroyed, 
including  mosques,  shrines  and 
churches.  The  Assad  regime’s 
counter-violence,  the  Observer  said, 
“went  far  beyond  -self-defence, 
restoration  of  order,  or  even  punish- 
ment of  criminals. 

“The  president  intended  by  his 
heavy  hand  on  Hama  to  give  a stern  , 
warning  to  any  other  Syrian  city 
tempted  to  challenge  his  authority. 
The  secret  police  have  been 
spreading  the  word  that  this  is  toe 
treatment  cither  dissidents  can  ex- 
pect,” the  report  said. 


Georgian  officials  jailed  for  corruption 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  — A former 
Finance  Minister  and  two  other 
senior  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Georgia  have  been 
jailed  for  13  years  for  corrupt  deal- 
ings in  diamonds  and  state-owned 
luxury  cars,  an  informed  Soviet 
source  said  today. 

- He  said  former  minister  Paraaoz 
Ananiashvili  “escaped  the  firing 
squad  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth”  at  toe 
trial,  which  took  place  in  the 
republic’s  capital  of  Tbilisi  last 


February.  '■ 

The  highly  placed  source  iden- 
tified one  of  the  two  others 
sentenced  as  a senior  official  on  toe 
Georgian  Communist  Party’s 
policy-making  Central  Committee. 

Georgia  has  weathered  a number 
of  major  curruption  scandals  in  re- 
cent years.  But  official  reports  sug- 
gest toe  problem  has  now  reached 
epidemic  proportions  and  that  toe 
authorities  are  cracking  down  on 
dishonest  officials. 


Soviets  leave  Lenin’s  likeness  on  Everest 


KATMANDU  (Reuter).  — Three 
more  Soviet  climbers  yesterday 
scaled  Mount  Everest,  bringing  to> 
11  toe  number  of  Soviet  moun- 
taineers to  reach  the  top  of  the 
world’s  highest  peak,  toe  Nepalese 
tourism  ministry  announced  today. 

The  trio  spent  30  minutes  cm  the 


South  Temen  plane 
‘falls  into  the  sea’ 

MANAMA,  Bahrain  (AP).  — A 
South  Yemen  Airways  passenger 
plane  crashed  into  the  sea  yesterday 
under  mysterious  circumstances'. 

South  Yemen’s  minister  of  tran- 
sport, Abdullah  Mohamed  Ali,  said 
toe  plane  was  on  an  internal  flight, 

Ali  said  the  plane  was  involved  in 
“a  regrettable  incident  which  led  to 
its  failing  into  the  seaj’ 

He  said  toe  ministry  will  issue  a 
statement  later,  but  declined  to 
elaborate  on  the  location  or  circum- 
stances of  the  crash.  He  would  not 
say  either  how  many  pepple  were  on 
board  or  if  any  had  been  rescued. 


8,848- metre  summit  and  Taised  toe 
flags  of  toe  Soviet  Union,  Nepal  and 
the  UN,  according  to  a message 
from  the  expedition’s  base  camp. 

They  also  left  a portrait  of  Lenin 
and  badges  of  toe  Tass  news  agency 
and  toe  Soviet  Sports  Federation  on 
toe  peak; 


COFFEE  BREAK.  — Brazil’s  cof- 
fee harvest,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
will  be  cut  by  half  this  year  because 
of  a frost  last  July,  the  Brazilian 
.Coffee  Institute  said  Saturday. 


la  Peragls,  the  foav  sead^Anafists  CM  Evert 
Lloyd,  Lin  Bondar,  Ham  MandHkova  and  B&- 
fy  Jim  Kfaif  kicked  tbdr  heeb  In  frastratloa  a* 
tala  hdd  op  the  tafias  Wi  rtti^nwUp 
for  Ike  mcm i straight  day.  If  the  bad  weather 
persists  tka  taw— t say  be  cneehdaJ 
Soon  today. 

Tk  US.  aid  Arfcadaa  n tied  at  1-1,  wfcDc 
Spain  lead  Atanfia  1-0  h the  mM— 1 of  the 
World  Teas  Cap  event  in  D— elded 

Watson  takes 
death-marred  race 

ZOLDER,  BELGIUM  (Reuter).  - 
Motor  racing’s  governing  body  has 
started  an  inquiry  into  Saturday’s 
Belgian  Grand  Prix  practice  acci- 
dent which  fatally  iiyured  Canadian 
driver  Gilles  Villeneuve. 

FISA  president  Jean-Marie 
Balestre  has  decided  to  convene  an 
extraordinary  executive  committee 
meeting  in  which  he  plats  to  in- 
■ traduce  new  safety  measures  into 
toe  troubled  world  of  motor  racing. 

Yesterday,  Britain’s  John  WtUson 
in  a McLaren  took  over  the  lead  in 
the  second  last  lap  from  Finn  Keke 
Rosberg  in  a Williams  to  win  fee 
race  and  record  his  third  Grand  Prix 
triumph. 

BOXING 

LAS  VEGAS  (AP).  — Kay  -Bmw-Amh”  . 
MtotU  knocked  W«W  Basins  A—driM 
IghCiwiiht  ck—plaa  Artnra  Print  to  the  cwn> 
end  toeapo— Jedhta— dltfy  on  the 
to  tike  the  tUo  drmtknHy  when  referee 
Richer*  Gncn  stopped  the  00*  after  only  W* 
■Unde*  of  — first  nmi. 

In  Ddn,  Mexico’*  Snlvndor  Sucha 
retained  Ms  World  Boxing  Connell 
feathemsigld  tUehtoheMtolDofidilS 
roondo  agtaet  cotoe oder  Joqe  (Rocky)  Geitli, 

« Mittal  hnrs  A— rtcao.  dtorfsflkg  to  finds 


PI Mg  fit otadd  bomr  Andy  Betas  Is 

reported  fat  s “crttfcaT'  coo  dBfes  sOtrlit  ssdo^ 

mat  bran  uxor  IdOoafaf  s feat  hot  tfe 
previous  Mate  lost  e tta—J  neo4de 
—tch  to  Koran’s  Shin  Heo-Snp. 


SPOBTOTO  DIVIDENDS:  Tbs  absence  of 
any  anrprise  malts  n— an  that  paysati  on  the 
wdtand  footbaB  pods  an  ettreanrfy  low.  No 
few  than  295  people  tad  an  iU  comet  entrj 
and  each  win  SS9,2M.  12  camct  h worth  ISMS 
■d  11  — 159340.  Since  Ota  133,000  peapis 
fed  0 forecasts  right  the  fmth  dividend  b net 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


What’s 


Both  Sides  Inflict 
Heavy  Damage; 
Neither  Gives  In  . 


kRITAIN  and  Argentina  spent 
1 heavily  in  lives  and  treasure 
i last  week  to  advance  their 

warring  versions  of  national 

honor  in  the  Falklands.  The  losses — ■ 
hundreds  dead,  Argentina's . only 
cruiser  sank,  a modem  British  de- 
stroyer laid  waste  — had  a sobering 
effect  on  many  people  on  both  sides 
and  spurred  efforts  at  the  United  Nar 
turns  and  by  Peru  and  the  United. 
States  to  halt  the  conflict. 

. The  United  Nations-Secretary  Gen-  '■ 
eral,  Javier  Pferez  de  CufeUar,  offered 
a “procedure”  forgetting  talks  start- 
ed. Skirting  the  thorny  sovereignty 
dispute,  he  proposed  a cease-fire, 
phased  Argentine  and  British  with- 
drawal and  a “transitory”  United 
Nations  administration  to  run  the' 
Falklands  dmtog  negotiations. 

The  combatants  accepted  fite 
United  Nations  formula  as  a “frame- 
work” for  discussion  and  the  Secre- 
tary General  met  yesterday  with  the 
British  delegate  and  a deputy  foreign 
minister  Argentina  sent  to  New  York. 
“Certainly  we  are  moving,”  said  Sir 
Anthony  Parsons,  the  British  dele- 
gate, but  be  added,  "I  think  it  is  too 
early  to  predict  what  the  results  are 
likely  to  be.”  Britain  insisted  that 
there  could  be  no  cease-fire  unless  it 
was  accompanied  by  Argentine  with- 
drawal. Argentina  called  for  a cease- 
fire first  and  demanded  a time  limit 
for  talks  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Malvinas,  as  it  calls  the  islands. 
Previous  negotiations  with  Britain 
lasted  17  years. 

United  States  and  British  officials 
warned  that  a return  to  fighting,  after 
a hill  of  several  days,  looked  increas- 
ingly likely.  With  winter  fast  arriving 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  there  was  a 
limit  to  how  long  Britain  could  keep 
its  men  tossing  on  the  icy  seas. 

On  Friday,  London  announced  it 
was  extending  its  naval  blockade  to 
bar  Argentine  warships  and  military 
planes  from  leaving  the  12-mile  terri- 
torial waters  along  the  2^00-mile  Ar- 
gentine coasL  Britain  dispatched  20 
more  Harrier  jump- jets  and  ships 
equipped  with  antimissile  missiles  to 
increase  pressure  on  the  junta  and 
perhaps  prepare  for  a landing  on  the 
Falklands.  In  Buenos  Aires,  officials 
said  they  would  ignore  the  enlarged 
.blockade^  ..  . . j . , 

• ‘ 1 Alreadyf,'Ael;rw^rt,' wa4,l  no.. 

thing,  in  the  biggest  naval  « 

meat  since  World  War  O,  a British 
submarine  torpedoed  and  sank  a 43- 
year-okl  Argentine  cruiser,  the  Gen- 
eral Belgians.  The  cruiser,  once  the 
United  States  Navy’s  Phoenix,  was 
soldio  the  Government  of  Juan  Perfm. 
in  1951.  Argentina  said  800  of  the  Bel- 
grano’s  1,042  men  were  rescued;  the 
rest  were  presumed  dead. 


Noting  that  the  elderly  cruiser  was 
sunk  36  miles  outside  Britain’s  initial 
blockade  zone  and  that  the  ship  had 
been  described  as  ,ra  sitting  dock 

held  together  by  baling  wire,”  Labor 

Party  critics  in  Parliament  de- 
manded explanations.  Britain’s 
European  allies  deplored  the  loss  of 
fife  and  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, siding  with  Argentina,  ex- 
tended their  blame  to  Washington  for 
supporting  London. 

- Two  days  later,  the  junta  got  re- 
' venge.  From  25  miles  away,  an  Ar- 
gentine plane  fired  radar-guided. 
French-built  Exocet  missiles.  Flying 
low  over  the  water  at  600  miles  per 
hour,  one  hit  the  British  destroyer 
Sheffield,  setting  It  ablaze.  Twenty 
llfiizm£{fiedfond20we^  the  ; 

ship  was  abandoned. 

As  is  common  in  wartime,  truth 
was  an  early  casualty.  Argentina 
claimed  it  bad  set  afire  a British  air- 
craft carrier  and  had  downed  11  car- 
rier-based Harrier  jets.  Loudon 
denied  the  claims,  but  ft  confirmed 
that  three  Harriers  had  been  lost. 

Hawkish  Conservative  backbench- 
ers called  for  an  invasion.  Foreign 
Secretary  Francis  Pym  urged  the 
junta  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  warn- 
ing "If  they  do  not,  let  them  be  in  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  do  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  end  their  unlawful  oc- 
cupation.” Said  another  British  offi- 
cial, “We  iwiy  turning  *1m» 

screw.” 

Patriotism  at  the  Polls 

“Naturally  the  war  was  the  first 
rtifng  on  everyone’s  minds,”  Ken  Liv- 
ingstone, president  of  the  Greater 
London  Council,  said  last  week  as  his 
Labor  Party  registered  losses  that 
contradicted  the  usual  pattern  in 
British  local  government  elections. 
Building  on  gains  four  years  ago, 
when  the  Conservatives  were  the 
party  out  of  office,  the  now-govennng 
party  bad  a net  gain  of  18  seats  while 
Labor  had  a net  loss  of  51.  The  Liber- 
als gained  180  seats  but  their  centrist 
sites,  tte  Sodal  Democrats,  lost  49. 

Generally,  opposition  parties  do 
wdl  in  midterm  -elections.  Until  the 
Falklands  crisis  ignited  Britons*  pe- 
trolic zeal,  the  Conservatives  had 
been  expected  to  lose  heavily  because 
of  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er’s austere  economic  policies.  But 
even  In  unemployment>pLagued  Bir- 
mingham, Britain's  second  city, 
"Tories  wrested  control  of  the  City 
Council ftwn.Lahpr.  - * - - 

ty  itoiKWSocfii^  > 
Democratic  Party,  mawy  Of-whose-^-- 
■ members  are  defectors  from  the 
Labor  Party,  was  interpreted  by 
Laborites  as  showing  voter  disap- 
proval of  roch  defections.  The  party 
has  been  pushed  off  the  front  pages 
by  war  news  and  William  Rodgers,  a 

party  leader,  called  last  week’s  re- 
sults, a “gut  reaction  by  electors  to 
foe  Falklands  crisis.” 


Washington  Learns  Diplomatic  Lessons 


Peacemakers  Striving 
To  Avert  Wider  W ar 


FrtnsotaColoi 


By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 

Washington 

UNITED  States  officials,  trying  with 
little  silccess  last  week  to  halt  the 
dangerous  conflict  in  the  Falklands, 
began  examining  the  lessons  to  be 
drown  from  their  frustrating  experiences.  As 
Britain  raised  foe  pressure  again,  threatening 
to  attack  Argentine  ships  and  planes  that  ven- 
ture beyond  the  country’s  12-mile  territorial 
waters,  senior  American  officials  warned  that 
unless  Buenos  Aires  could  be  persuaded  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  the  islands  in  return 
for  a cease-fire,  London  was  virtually  certain 
to  increase  the  level  of  fighring. 

At  the  United  Nations,  Javier  Perez  de  Cufe- 
Har,  facing  his  first  international  crisis  as  Sec- 
retary General,  was  keeping  open  the  most 
promising  remaining  diplomatic  channel.  The 
month- long  mediation  efforts  of  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.,  who  was  later 
joined  by  President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry 
of  Peru,  had  collapsed. 

First  among  the  lessons  for  Washington  was 
that  despite  its  superpower  status,  the  United 
States  can  exert  only  limited  leverage  on 
highly  nationalistic  states  such  as  Argentina. 
Even  though  they  nominally  share  Washing- 
ton’s anti-Commimist  policies,  the  Argentines 
were  more  interested  in  fulfilling  their  own  as- 
pirations than  in  considering  the  harm  they 
might  do  to  Western  interests  or  to  ties  with 
Washington. 

Slighting  ‘Marginal’  Conflicts 

Second,  despite  hopeful  talk  that  old-fas 
hioned  conventional  wars  are  less  likely  in  the 
nuclear  age,  the  reality  was  that  even  Britain, 

a mature  democracy,  had  mobilized  its  fleet 
and  gone  to  war  to  preserve  national  pride  and 
prestige  and  the  principle  that  “aggression” 
should  not  be  rewarded. 

A third  lesson,  although  not  a new  one,  coo- 
coned  the  failure  of  United  States  intelligence 
to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  the  Falklands 
conflict.  Even  with  the  most  advanced  elec- 
tronic and  photographic  intelligence-gathering 
devices,  the  United  States  lacks  resources  to 
monitor  and  the  inclination  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  developments  in  outlying  regions  such 
as  the  South  Atlantic —until  a crisis  hits. 

The  United  States  had  prepared  no  military 
contingency  plans  for  the  Falklands,  and  de- 
spite many  articles  earlier  this  year  in  the  Ar- 
gentine press  warning  of  a possible  military 
showdown,  Washington  only  began  to  take  foe 
matter  seriously  when  Britain  presented  evi- 
dence, two  days  before  the  April  2 invasion, 
that  the  landing  was  imminent.  Even  London, 
which  had  less  excuse  to  be  caught  off-guard, 
did  not  believe  Argentina  would  use  force  in 
foe  Falklands. 

Bobby  Inman,  who  recently  resigned  as 
Deputy  Diretar  of  Central  Intelligence,  noted 
that  budget  cuts  and  other  priorities  had  left 
foe  United  States  unprepared  for  a military 
crisis. that  rwould  call  > Into-  question  "W  ashing-  p. 
ton’s  "ties  to  Britain  stad  Argentina  fold  would1 
cause  difficulties  with  the  nation's  Atlantic  and 
hemispheric  allies.  An  official  said  last  week, 
“We  are  obviously  putting  more  assets”  into 
South  Atlantic  intdligence-gatheringnow. 

Lark  of  hajrie  information  on  the  inner  dy- 
namics of  tire  Argentine  junta  hampered  the 
American  mediation  effort-  Moreover,  Wash- 
ington placed  itself  in  an  ambiguous  position 


rhat  still  persists,  despite  the  publicized  an- 
nouncement 20  days  ago  of  a ‘tilt”  toward 
Britain.  The  day  after  the  landings,  the  United 
States  joined  in  a Security  Council  vote  calling 
for  cessation  of  hostilities  and  foe  withdrawal 
of  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falklands.  But  a 
few  days  later.  President  .Reagan  spoke  of 
doing  all  he  could  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
"two  friends.”  Even  now,  Washington  may  be 
Britain’s  “ally”  in  word,  but  it  remains  a 
“mediator”  at  heart. 

A high-ranking  military  official,  who  is  criti- 
cal of  this  posture,  suggested  the  crisis  could 
have  been  solved  if  President  Reagan  had  told 
Argentina,  “If  Britain  sends  two  carriers  to 

the  Falklands,  we'll  send  Three  of  our  own.  and 

you’ll  have  to  pay  foe  consequences.”  The  Ad- 
ministration, however,  decided  the  national  in- 
terest required  saving  foe  junta  from  humilia- 
tion. Washington  is  still  reluctant  to  give  all- 
out  support  to  Britain,  although  it  agrees  with 
London  that  Argentina  should  not  be  permitted 
even  the  appearance  of  a reward  for  its  action. 

Aware  that  siding  with  Britain  could  strain 
relations  with  other  Latin  American  countries 
even  though  many  were  less  than  enthusias- 
tic about  Argentina's  invasion  of  the  Falklands 
— the  Administration  took  steps  to  win  under- 
standing. Mr.  Reagan  sent  personal  letters  to 
hemisphere  Chiefs  of  state  last  weekend  ex- 
plaining that,  while  Washington  understands 
Argentina’s  frustrations,  foe  United  States  had 
to  support  the  principle  that  force  should  not  be 
used  to  resolve  disputes-  The  letter  noted  that 
many  Latin  American  countries  have  terri- 
torial claims  on  their  neighbors  and  that  the 
takeover  of  the  Falklands  could  set  a disas- 
trous precedent. 

The  American-Peruvian  peace  proposals  in- 
cluded a cease-fire,  to  be  followed  within  24 
hours  by  phased  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
troops  from  the  Falklands  and  of  British  forces 
from  the  region,  and  temporary  administra- 
tion of  foe  islands  by  the  local  council,  super- 
vised by  third-party  nations.  In  follow-up  ne- 
gotiations (xi  foe  ultimate  status  of  the  islands, 

David  and  Goliath  in  the  age  of  missiles: 
military  lessons  of  the  Falklands,  page  2. 

account  was  to  be  taken  of  the  “aspirations  and 
interests”  of  the  1,800  inhabitants;  they  were 
not  to  be  given  a veto  over  an  eventual  change 
of  sovereignty. 

But  the  Argentines  refused  to  withdraw  un- 
less they  received  an  advance  guarantee  that 
Falklands  sovereignly  would  be  unambigu- 
ously Argentine.  The  British  refused  to  trans- 
fer sovereignty,  although  Mr.  Haig  persuaded 
them  to  accept  a formula  which  could  produce 
just  that  after  extended  negotiations.  Grading 
foe  parties  an  their  cooperativeness,  the 
Americans  gave  Britain  a “B-plus”  and  the 
Argentines  a “D”  or,  at  best,  a "C-minus.*  ’ 

when  Peru  presented  the  latest  plan  to  the 
Argentines  last  week,  they  refused  to  consider 
f ^ peeftJtootVfr  Biftajp  had  accepffi 
• er,  they  said  they,  would  accept  Mr«?Kera5&iaei 
Collar’s  mediation.  Argentina  said  a Cease- 
fire should  be  the  first  step. 

It  was  not  dear  whether,  as  many  British  be- 
lieved, this  was  a stalling  tactic  to  frustrate 
British  invasion  plans,  or  whether  Buenos 
Aires  was  looking  for  a face-saving  way  to 
relinquish  the  islands  in  return  for  prospects  of 
getting  them  back  through  negotiations. 


Senate’s  Budget  Becomes  President’s  Problem 


The  new  numbers 

Federal  budget  estimates— mid-April  figures 
vs.  last  week's  Senate  Budget  Committee 
proposals  (fiscal  years,  in  billions  of  dollars) 

Revenues  1983  1984  1985 


Mid-April 

estimates* 


Senate  Budget 
Committee 


Outlays 


frjs 


Mid-April 

estimates* 


Senate  Budget 
Committee 


mi 


Social  Security 
adjustment** 


-6.0  -17.0  -17.0 


Deficit 


Mid-April 

estimates" 


*932 


Senate  Budget 
Committee 


* Congressional  Budget  Office  economic 
assumptions  revised  In  mid-April  by  Senate  staff  to 
reflect  current  economic  conditions. 

* ‘Unspecified  measure— Increased  revenues  or 
reduced  outlays — passed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  equalize  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Sodal  Security  trust  funds. 

Source:  Senate  Budget  Committee 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


Washington 

IT  was  wie  of  those  scenes  that  remind  everyone  of 
where  foe  buck  stops.  Seven  Republican  Congres- 
sional leaders  Joined  President  Reagan  in  the  Rose 
Garden  as  he  announced  their  new  budget  proposal. 
Then,  after  posing  far  photographers,  the  seven  hastily 
withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  Reagan  to  face  questions  about  the 
proposal's  most  politically  sensitive  component.  ^ 

"Mr.  President,  $40  billion  out  of  Social  Security. . . , 
shouted  one  reporter.  “Wait  a minute,"  Mr.  Reagan  im- 
plored. “How  can  you  do  it,  Mr.  President?"  demanded 
Mother  journalist.  A?  they  retreated  into  foe  White 
House,  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  Representative 
Robert  H.  Michel  and  the  other  Republicans,  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  were  smiling  broadly.  Mr.  Reagan,  man- 
fully arguing  that  he  wanted  to  “plug”  Social  Security 

rather  than  reduce  it,  was  not. 

So  It  went  when  Mr.  Reagan,  bowing  to  the  demands 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  waded  back  into  foe  So- 
da! Security  swamp.  The  committee  “ 

20  to  0 against  the  President’s  original  budget  for  1983. 
Later  thatday,  White  House  chief  of  staff  James  A.  Baker 
3d  and  otter  Reagan  advisers  were  forced  to  compromise 
with  foe  panel’s  Republican  majority  on  foe  alternative 
budget  ttetwas  unveiled  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Rose 
Garden.  The  action,  the  first  real  movement  an  the  budget 
in  months,  came  foe  day  before  foe  news  that  unemploy- 
ment had  reached  9.4  percent,  a radio 

address  yesterday,  Mr.  Reagan  said  foe  jobless  rate 
woujddrtp  if  "Congress  will  get  off  foe  dime  and  adopt 
the  deficit-reducing  budget  it  now  has  before  it. 

In  the  newproposal,  the  President’s  men  preserved 
the  ID  percent  tax  cut  that  has  become  the  standard  by 
which  Mr.  Reagan  judges  all  budget  deals.  But  the  White 
House  bargainers  lacked  the  muscle  to  make  ^Repuhh- 
cas^^tnrarespect  foe  President’s  wijtodefer  any  ac- 
tion on  Sodal  Security  until  after  a Presidential  commis- 
sion completes  its  study.  The  resdtof  this  tradeoff  was 
foe  plan  to  find  $40  billion  in  Sodal  Security  savings  over 
foe  three  years  - either  by  tightening [benefe  pay- 
ments or  by  increasing  taxes.  &ime  Repubhonp^tical 
strategists,  recalling  foe  flood  of  cntidsm  that  fweedMr- 
Reagan  to  abandon  his  1981  plan  to  cut  Social  Security, 
wereaghast  that  he  had  agreed  to  a compromise  foal 

raised  the  issue  anew.  . . ,, 

Democrats  Immediately  seized  foe  weapon  foat  Mr. 
ReaganaSthe  Senate  Budget  Committee  handed  them.- 


“The  President  proposes  to  mortgage  the  future  of  foe 
elderly  to  keep  alive  the  tolly  of  his  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut/" 
said  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  foe  minority  leader.  The 
compromise  budget,  which  projects  a 5105  billion  deficit 
in  fiscal  1983,  brought  forth  many  such  allegations  that 
foe  core  problem  with  foe  budget  and  the  economy  is  that 
Mr.  Reagan's  tax  cut  has  crippled  the  revenue  engine  ol 
the  Government,  To  help  offset  the  drain  from  the  cut,  the 
Rose  Garden  budget  proposes  $85  billion  in  unspecified 

new  taxes  over  the  next  three  years.  With  the  unveiling  of 

these  new  figures  Republicans,  too,  began  questioning  the 
tax  cut's  high  cost  “We’re  finally  waking  up,”  Senator 
Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  said,  ‘‘to  the  fact  that  we 
can’t  absorb  a P50  billion  tax  cuL” 

However,  the  President  is  nothing  if  not  a dead-game 
fighter  when  it  comes  to  economic  theory.  In  the  Rose 
Garden  session,  he  insisted  foe  recession  would  have 
gpHftd  sooner  if  the  Congress  hadn’t  modified  the  first  in- 
crement of  his  tax  oil  The  economic  statistics,  Mr.  Rea- 
gan said,  “indicate  foat  we  would  be  better  off  economi- 
cally right  now  if  they  had  not  made  us  compromise  and  u 
the  tax  cut  had  been  retroactive  to  January  1, 1981,  and 
had  been  10  percent  not  5 percent”  in  its  first  year. 

The  Rose  Garden  Got  a Workout 

The  White  House  spent  so  much  of  the  week  trying  to 
forge  a new  Republican  budget  that  other  events  merged 
into  a blur.  But  Mr.  Reagan  did  find  time  to  assemble  120 
religious  leaders,  again  in  a Rose  Garden  foat  is  in  its 
spring  glory,  to  announce  that  he  would  propose  a consti- 
tutional amendment  to  authorize  prayer  in  public  schools. 
Along  with  his  balanced-budget  amendment  and  his  en- 
• dorsement  of  tuition  tax  credits  for  private  school  par- 
ents, this  is  part  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  effort  to  strengthen  his 
fraykl  ties  with  the  conservative  groups  drawn  to  him  by 
his  opposition  to  busing  and  abortion  and  his  advocacy  of 
classroom  prayer.  Those  groups  have  grown  increasingly 
restive,  blaming  moderates  on  the  White  House  staff  for 
keeping  their “social  issues”  cm  the  back  burner. 

For  most  voters  and  certainly  tor  Mr.  Reagan’s  politi- 
cal advisers,  the  budget,  the  economy  and,  in  particular, 
Social  Security  loomed  as  mors  important  issues.  That  is 
why  White  House  aides  advanced  the  argument  that  Mr. 
Reagan  agreed  to  the  budget  compromise  to  protect  the 
solvency  of  the  Sodal  Security  system,  grudgingly  ac- 
cepting the  plan  to  find  $40  billion  in  tong-term  savings  in 
Social  Security  to  head  off  a Senate  Budget  Committee  ef- 
fort to  impose  an  immediate  freeze  on  cost-of-living  in- 
creases In  all  entitlement  programs. 

“It  does  not  cut  one  dollar  in  benefits,"  a White  House 


official  said  of  the  budget  proposal.  “If  the  Democrats 
demagogue  it  too  much,  it  will  backfire  on  them.” 

In  fact,  the  proposal  does  preserve  foe  7.4  percent 
cost-of-living  increases  due  in  July.  But  at  some  point 
down  the  road— probably  after  the  November  election — 
the  new  budget  would  require  some  major  fiscal  adjust- 
ments In  Sodal  Security,  such  as  raising  the  retirement 
age  or  increasing  the  payroll  tax. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  aides  will  try  to 
sell  their  argument  that  such  steps  do  not  really  amount, 
to  a reduction  of  benefits  Imposed  so  that  he  can  finance 
his  tax  cut  and  his  military  buildup.  Congressional  reac- 
tion gives  one  clue  as  to  how  the  capital's  officeholders 
thitiit  this  argument  will  play.  Key  members  of  the  coali- 
tion of  moderate  Republicans  known  as  the  gypsy  moths 
have  already  informed  the  White  House  foat  it  would  be 
politically  dlsasterous  for  them  to  support  the  new  budget 
endorsed  by  the  President. 
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Demonstrators  In  the  streets  of  Gdansk  last  week. 
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Israeli  troops  on  patrol  in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Nablus. 


What’s  in  the 
Name  for  Nuclear 
Arms  Control 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  re- 
named the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  START,  for  strategic  arms 
reduction,  to  show  it  really  would 
slash  nuclear  arsenals  if  only  the 
Russians  agreed.  Talks  are  expected 
to  begin  this  summer  and  President 
Reagan  was  reported  last  week  to 
have  decided  on  an  opening  position. 
It  would  set  a ceiling  of  850  for  each 
side’s  incantinental  nuclear  missiles 
and  of  5,000  for  the  warheads  on  those 
missiles. 

Under  tbe  proposal,  Moscow  would 
have  to  cut  L500  missiles;  Washing- 
ton would  need  to  destroy  750.  The 
United  States  would  have  to  elimi- 
nate more  warheads.  However,  a 
sublimit  of  2^00  would  be  set  for  war- 
heads on  land-based  missiles  to  limit 
the  possibility  of  the  Russians  using 
their  heavy  land-based  missiles  in  a 
first  strike  against  the  United  States. 

The  (dan,  which  President  Reagan 
was  expected  to  allude  to  today  in  a 
commencement  address  at  his  alma- 
mater,  Eureka  College  in  Eureka, 
HL,  reportedly  represents  a victory 
for  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig  Jr.  His  frequent  bureaucratic 
rival.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  had  wanted  to  measure 
arms  reduction  by  missile  throw 
weight — the  weight  of  the  warheads 
missiles  conld  carry  onto  target.  The 
approach  would  have  -dictated  even 
deeper  Soviet  cuts  and,  Mr.  Haig  re- 
portedly argued,  would  have  raised 
questions  among  West  Europeans 
and  others  about  the  Administra- 
tion's sincerity. 

The  Administration  proposal  and 
Mr.  Reagan’s  expressed  willingness 
to  meet  soon  with  Soviet  President 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  are  in  part  a re- 
spouse  to  the  growing  antinuclear 
movement  in  the  United  States  and 
an  attempt  to  head  off  numerous 
freeze  and  cut  proposals  now  being' 
considered  by  Cbngress.  One  of  those 
proposals  has  the  unique  advantage 
of  having  been  accepted  by  the  Rus- 
sians. It  is  the  second  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty,  which  was  signed 
by  Presidents  Carter  and  Brezhnev  in 
June  1979,  but  never  ratified. 

‘Frank’  Talk 
About  Taiwan 

Vice  President  Bush  wait  to  China 
last  week  to  defuse  the  issue  Peking 
has  called  a “time  bomb”  for  Ameri- 
can-Chinese  relations.  But  the  dock 
kept  ticking  as  Mr.  Bush  heard  Deng 
Xiaoping  and  other  Chinese  leaders 
reiterate  that  United  States  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan,  which  Peking  re- 
gards as  an  unrecovered  province, 
must  cease. 

Mr.  Bush,  a former  envoy  to  Pe- 
king and  the  highest  Reagan  Admin- 
istration official  to  visit  Qiina,  said 
that  after  listening  to  the  “frank  pre- 
sentations” of  his  hosts,  he  was  tak- 
ing back  to  Washington  “a  much  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing  that  you  have  on  these  issues.” 
The  Chinese  have  let  pass  without  re- 
prisal United  States  plans  to  sell  $80 
mflliofiof  military  spare  parts  to  Tai- 
wan. But  they  are  believed  to  be  de- 
manding a time  limit  for  all  arms 
sales  to  end. 

The  Bush  visit  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  a domestic  shakeup  in 
China  aimed  at  resolving  a much 
older  problem — the  bloated  and  inef- 
ficient bureaucracy.  Eleven  of  13 
deputy  prime  ministers  were  sacked 
and  31  ministries  and  ministry-level 
departments  were  merged  into  seven 
organizations.  However,  23  new 
ministers  were  named,  including  sev- 
eral who,  like  Mr.  Deng,  were  promi- 
nent victims  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. The  two  remaining  deputy 
prime  ministers  are  also  Deng  allies, 
WanLiand  YaoYHin. 

Claiming  More 
Land  of  Israel 

Giving  up  Sinai  has  not  only  stiff- 
ened Israel’s  resolve  to  hold  remain- 
ing occupied  territory  but  appears  to 
have  revived  claims,  at  least  rhetori- 
cally, to  a larger  “Eretz  IsraeL” 

In  a speech  last  week  to  Parlia- 
ment, Prime  Minister  Menacbem 
Begin  stated  that  Israel  would  de- 


mand sovereignty  over  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  at  the  end  of  the 
five-year  transition  period  envi- 
sioned by  the  Camp  David  accords. 
As  be  has  since  the  Sinai  withdrawal 
April  25,  he  referred  to  Israel,  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  as  "Western 
Eretz  Israel.”  The  Revisionist  Zion- 
ist movement,  to  which  Mr.  Begin  be- 
longs, holds  that  the  east  bank  of  the 
Jordan  River,  currently  Jordanian 
territory,  also  belongs  to  the  histori- 
cal land  of  Israel.  - 
The  linguistic  change  was  further 
evidence  of  tbe  Begin  Government’s 
perceived  need  to  compensate  for 
giving  up  Sinai  and  tearing  down 
Jewish  settlements.  Mr.  Begin  vowed 
last  week  that  his  Government  would 
never  again  dismantle  Jewish  settle- 
ments but  would  “expand  and  con- 
solidate them.” 

Israel's  settlement  policies  and 
other  attempts  to  curb  Palestinian 
nationalism  have  inflamed  sentiment 
in  Gaza  and  an  the  West  Bank. 
Demonstrations  continued  there  last 
week  and  two  more  Arab  teen-agers 
were  killed,  bringing  the  number  of 
Arabs  killed  try  Israeli  soldiers  or  set- 
tlers in  the  last  month  and  a half  to  15. 

Israelis  are  also  concerned  at 
Egypt’s  lessening  isolation  within  the 
Arab  world.  Last  week  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  flew  to  tbe  Sudan  and 
yesterday  tbe  Sultan  of  Oman  arrived 
in  Cairo.  Natter  country  broke  rela- 
tions with  Egypt  when  it  made  peace 
with  Israel,  but  they  hadn’t  shown 
such  open  friendship  since  the  treaty 
"“sgBWUS ; ji 
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Playing  Nice 

In  Salvador 

After  weeks  of  wrangling,  Salvado- 
ran politicians  were  on  their  best 
behavior  last  week.  Roberto  d’Au- 
buisson,  leader  Of  the  far-right  Na- 
tionalist Republican  Alliance,  went 
solar  as  to  administer  the  oath  of  of- 
fice to  Alvaro  Magana  and  to  warmly 
embrace  the  new  provisional  Presi- 
dent, whose  nomination  Mr.  <FAu- 
buisson  had  bitterly  opposed.  Mr. 
Magafia,  in  turn,  called  for  unity  and 
installed  a Cabinet  that  gave  nearly 
equal  representation  to  the  nation’s 
three  major  political  parties  — the 
Christian  Democrats,  the  Nationalist 
Republicans  and  the  conservative 
National  Conciliation  Party. 

But  the  limitations  of  the  new  exec- 
utive were  plain.  Asked  at  a news 
conference  whether  his  Government 
might  place  the  armed  forces  under 
civilian  control,  Mr.  M«p>nn  replied 
that  that  was  “a  question  that  should 
be  addressed  to  politicians  and  I am 
not  a politician.  So  I don't  know  what 
they  have  in  mind.” 

Rightist  parties  dominate  the 
elected  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
has  wide  powers  to  legislate  social 
policy  as  well  as  to  write  a new  con- 
stitution and  call  new  elections.  The 
Assembly’s  real  rival  for  power  is  not 
apt  to  be  the  new  President  so  much 
as  the  army,  which  backed  the  Maga- 
fia  nomination.  He  returned  tbe  favor 
last  week  by  keeping  Gen.  Jose  Guil- 
lermo Garcia  as  Defense  Minister. 

Bolt  From 
The  Bench 

Fiddling  with  Government  exami- 
nations is  not  unheard  of  In  the  Philip- 
pines, hut  a scandal  implicating 
President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos’s 
hand-picked  Supreme  Court  may  be 
ina  class  by  itself.  Justice  Ameurfina 
Melentio-Herrera  disclosed  that  ter 
colleagues  had  fixed  the  bar  exam 
scores  so  that  Justice  Gustavo  Eric- 
ta’s  son  would  pass.  Last  week,  in  the 
ensuing  uproar  of  political  criticism, 
Mr.  Marcos's  office  announced  that 
12  of  the  14  justices  had  submitted 
resignations.  The  others  had  been  out 
of  tbe  country  during  the  incident. 

Chief  Justice  Enrique  Fernando 
tearfully  conceded  that  “perhaps  my 
sense  of  compassion  may  have 
Mmred  my  judgment”  But  Salvador 
P.  Lopez,  a former  chief  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  denounced  the 
exam  tampering  as  part  of  a "can- 
cerous growth  that  has  crept  from  the 

top  to  the  bottom  of  the  society.” 

Civil  liberties  lawyers  complain 
that  the  court  has  sometimes  ignored 
petitions  for  habeas  corpus  writs  for 
anti-Government  detainees. 


MUt  Freodeabeim 

•ad  Barbara  Slavin 


Falklands  Attacks  Underline  Navies’  Heavy  Dependency  on  Air  Cover 


The  Age  of  Missiles  Gives 
Anyone  a Shot  at  Goliath 


By  DREW  MIDDLETON 


LONDON  — The- British  destroyer  Sheffield, 
once  proudly  known  in  the  Royal  Navy  as  “the 
Shiny  Sheff,”  lies  gutted  by  fire  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. Her  loss  in  the  trial  of  strength  between  Brit- 
ain and  Argentina  around  the  Falkland  Islands 
emphasizes  the  brutal  facts  of  modern  war  and 
mocks  grandiose  claims  about  the  effectiveness  of 
unassisted  sea  power  in  bringing  unruly  nations  to 
heel. 

The  lesson  should  be  clear  to  the  United  States 
and  France  which,  like  Britain,  have  overseas 
commitments  and  must  consider  the  prospect  of 
supporting  allies  or  protecting -dependencies  in. 
the  third  world.  All  three  nations  should  be  in  the 
process  of  learning  that,  armed  with  sophisticated 
weapons,  David,  at  the  outset,  is  a match  for  Go- 
liath. Showing  the  flag  and  gunboat  diplomacy  are 
no  longer  safe  nationalistic  gestures.  They  are 
matters  of  life  and  death. 

The  first  lesson  from  the  Falklands  is  that  a 
naval  force,  no  matter  how  modern  its  ships  and 
professional  its  leaders  and  crews,  cannot  operate 
without  adequate  air  cover.  The  British  taskforce 
entered  the  danger  zone  with  20  Harrier  jets  to 
protect  the  fleet  and,  if  necessary,  to  support  a 

landing  fin  the  islanris, 

The  Harriers  were  not  up  to  the  mission.  They 
lacked  the  range  to  scout  the  air  space  beyond  the 
zone  covered  by  the  fleet's  radars.  As  a result,  the 
fleet  was  spotted  by  an  Argentine  reconnaissance* 
aircraft,  which  relayed  the  data  to  a Super  Etend- 
ard  fighter-bomber  armed  with  an  Exocet  mis- 
sile. The  Sheffield,  a picket  ship  for  the  main  Brit- 
ish fleet,  was  hit  and  destroyed. 

Loss  of  the  Sheffield  and  of  the  Argentine 
cruiser  General  Belgrano  testify  that  air  cover  to 
meet  and  destroy  approaching  enemy  aircraft,  or 
to  provide  antisubmarine  detection,  is  vital. 

The  Sheffield  might  have  been  saved  had  it  been 
guarded  by  reconnaissance  aircraft  capable  of 
picking  up  the  Super  Etendard  cm  their  radar.  The 
attacking  aircraft  started  its  run  well  beyond  the 
range  of  the  flea’s  surface  radar. 

Late  last  week,  London  dispatched  Nimrod 
long-range  reconnaissance  planes  and  20  addi- 
tional Harriers  to  bolster  the  fleet’s  air  strength, 
depleted  by  loss  of  three  of  the  original  Harrier 
group.  More  destroyers  and  frigates  were  also 
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British  helicopters  reportedly  sink  1 
Argentine  patrol  vessel  and  damage 
a second. 


sent  to  bolster  the  fleet.  Similarly,  the  General 
Belgrano  might  now  be  safe  in  port  if  even  rudi- 
mentary efforts  had  been  made  by  her  escorts  to 
locate  the  Conqueror,  the  British  nuclear-powered 
hunter-killer  submarine,  that  stalked  and  sank, 
the  cruiser. 

Britain,  implying  that  additional  attack  subma- 
rines were  also  being  deployed,  extended  its 
blockade,  announcing  that  Argentine  warships 
would  be  prevented  from  operating  outside  their 
territorial  waters  12  miles  from  the  mainland. 

The  victories  scored  by  the  Conqueror  and  by 
the  Super  Etendard-Exocet  missiles  combination 
marked  the  coming  of  age  of  military  technology 
that  has  been  developing  since  the  air  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1973  heralded  the  grow- 
ing power  of  precision  guided  munitions  and  since 
then,  the  accuracy  and  bitting  power  of  these 
weapons  has  doubled  and  redoubled.  The  geopolit- 
ical lesson  is  that  any  nation  able  to  buy  them,  as 
Argentina  purchased  Super  Etendards  and  Exo- 
cets  from  France,  becomes  the  equal,  In  a pri- 
mary exchange  of  blows,  of  a great  or  medium 
power. 

Sending  In  the  Antiques 

The  defense  ministries  of  the  superpowers  and 
their  allies  must  now  accept  that  a secondary 
power,  given  a sufficient  supply  of  precision 
guided  missiles  fired  from  aircraft,  surface  ships 
or  ground  installations,  meet  an  initial  on- 
slaught. The  weaker  country  can  force  a super- 
power to  alter  what  was  begun  as  a punitive  expe- 
dition, in  19th  century  terminology,  into  a major 
military  operation. 

War,  however,  is  never  as  black  and  white  as 
the  communiques  make  It  appear.  For  all  the  jus- 
tified emphasis  on  new  weapons,  there  also  has 
beena  revival  of  the  old  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

A Vulcan  bomber  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  older 
than  any  member  of  its  crew,  flew  from  Ascen- 
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Argentine  Super  Etendard  fighter- 
bomber,  firing  Exocet  missile, 
destroys  British  destroyer  Sheffield. 
Sea  Harriers  and  Vulcan  bombers 
raid  airfields  at  Stanley  and  Goose 
Green.  One  Harrier  shot  down. 


sion  Island  to  the  Falklands  and  pocked  run- 
wav  at  Stanley,  the  only  major  air  strip  ofl i 

K lf  war  followed  a textbook.  toe  Vjdcan 

should  have  been  intercepted  and  shot  down  . 

the  Argentine  Air  Force.  But  this  was  a case  of  to 

modem  assisting  the  antique.  British  forces  su 
cessfully  jammed  Argentine  radar  and  commum 
cations  on  East  Stanley. 

As  a result,  the  elderly  delta-wing  bomber.  » 
product  of  the  technology  of  the  1950’s,  effective^ 
employed  a modem  airfield  attack  bomb  devel- 
oped by  Britain’s  Defense  Ministry  and  met  only 
minor  opposition  from  the  surprised  antiaircran 

units.  _ 

But  the  British,  although  satisfied  with  the  two 
Vulcan  attacks,  understand  only  too  well  that  suc- 
cess was  possible  only  because  of  Argentine  negli- 
gence. 

Destroying  a Ship’s  ‘Brain’ 

Another  lesson  that  planners  in  Washington. 
Moscow  and  other  capitals  are  sure  to  be  ponder- 
ing is  that  unless  adequate  antisubmarine  or  an- 
tiaircraft measures  are  taken,  ships,  old  or  new. 
willbe  highly  vulnerable  to  modern  weapons. 

The  43-year-old  General  Belgrano,  once  the 
United  States  Navy's  Phoenix,  was  bit  by  two 
Tigerfish  torpedoes  from  the  Conqueror.  She  went 
down,  the  British  estimate,  in  about  half  an  hour. 

The  Sheffield  was  a relatively  modem  ship,  but 
one  hit  by  an  Exocet  transformed  ter  into  a "roar- 
ing mass  of  flames,”  as  her  commander  ruefully 
reported. 

All  the  Sheffield’s  advanced  damage  control  de- 
vices — a sprinkler  system,  chemical  foam  dis- 
pensers — were  useless  because  the  Exocet 
homed  on  the  destroyer’s  brain,  the  control  and 
command  center,  and  with  erne  searing  explosion 
destroyed  the  systems. 

Beyond  the  tactical  lessons  Ues  an  instruction  in 
the  strategic  use  of  sea  power,  potentially  appUca- 
ble  for  Britain  in  Hong  Kong  or  Belize  and  for  tbe 
United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  future,  no 
navy,  no  matter  how  powerful,  will  be  able  to 
project  its  power  abroad  unless  its  aircraft  or, 
preferably,  its  sea-launched  guided  missiles  have 
neutralized  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  Americans,  the  Russians,  the  British  un- 
doubtedly can  project  sea  power  over  vast  dis- 
tances. But  to  get  a fleet  to  the  theater  of  opera- 
tions is  no  longer  enough.  It  must  arrive  with 
ships  that  ten  locate  and  identify  hostile  attackers 
and  with  aircraft  that  can  translate  that  informa- 
tion into  victory  aver  enemy  aircraft  and  missiles. 

War,  in  the  opinion  of  many  planners,  has  ox- 
tered a new  dimension  hi  which  there  no  longer 
are  "strong”  countries  or  “weak”  countries.  The 
new  determinant  may  be  the  number  of  precision 
guided  missiles  a country  can  afford  to  buy  and 
deploy.  There  is  no  lack  of  vendors. 


Britain  discloses  that  2 Sea  Harrier 
jets  are  missing. 
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British  Vulcan  bombers  and  Sea 
Harriers  attack  airfields  at  Stanley 
and  Goose  Green.  British  naval 
bombardment  follows.  British 
destroyer  and  frigate  are  damaged. 
Argentina  reportedly  loses  several 
planes. 
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British  submarine  torpedoes 
Argentine  cruiser  General  Belgrano 
outside  blockade  zone. 


New  Capital  Projects  Nigeria’s  Sense  of  Self — and  Its  Weaknesses 


By  ALAN  COWELL 


ABUJA,  Nigeria  — On  the  grounds  of  the  polo 
dub  in  Lagos,  where  wealthy  men  from  the  north  - 
ride  fine  sleek  ponies,  there  is  a humble  wooden 
crate  filled  with  dirt  on  which  someone  — with 
tongue  in  cheek  — has  arranged  a few  pieces  of 
broken  stone  to  resemble  an  urban  crossroads.  On 
the  side  of  the  crate  is  the  word  “Abuja.” 

A Nigerian  newspaper.  The  PunCh,  printed  a 
cartoon  the  otter  day  drawing  a man  trying  to 
stitch  together  a bursting  sack  that  represented 
the  country’s  economy.  In  the  drawing,  rats 
gnawed  away  at  the  stitching  fester  than  the  man 
could  sew.  One  of  the  rats,  too,  had  the  word 
"Abuja”  written  on  its  fiank. 

Abuja  is  £h*  site  for  Nigeria’s  new  capital,  set  in' 
undulating  lands  of  bush,  demarcated  by  great 
granite  hills  that  would  not  lode  out  of  place  in 
Yosemite.  It  lies  about  300  miles  northeast  of 
Lagos,  the  current  capital,  and  is  the  target  of  in- 
creasing cynicism  among  Nigerians  who  have 
come  to  know  the  project  as  one  of  tbe  world's  big- 
gest construction  sites  and  an  economic  drain. 

The  intention  of  tte  project,  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious spawned  by  Nigeria’s  oil  wealth,  is  to 
move  the  capital  to  a new  city  that  works — Lagos 
generally  does  not  work  too  well  — and  that  is 
ethnically  neutral.  By  the  year  2000,  according  to 
Offioog  Okon,  Abuja’s  main  press  spokesman,  the 
city  will  have  cost  115  billion  and  the  population 
wfilbeLfinunkn. 

Projections  for  Abuja's  progress,  however, 
have  begun  to  slip  because  of  falling  Government 
revenues  caused  by  the  world  oil  glut.  The  di- 
lemma is  peculiarly  Nigerian:  To  reflect  Nige- 
ria’s  self-generated  sense  of  power  as  black  Afri- 
ca’s leader,  Abuja  has  to  be  built  on  a grand  scale. 
But  the  power  that  Nigeria  accords  itself  is  based 
oa  fickle  oil  money,  so  tbe  cadi  to  transform  the 
dream  of  Abuja  into  reality  is  lacking. 

It  is  typical  of  Nigeria,  too,  that  Abuja  has  be- 
come a catchword  for  lucrative  contracts  for 
roads  and  hotels  and  conference  centers  — con- 
tracts that  afford  opportunities  for  self-enrich- 
. ment  to  those  who  award  and whoreceive  them. 

President  Shehn  Shagaii  is  committed  to  cele- 


Oil  Glut  Has 
Turned  a 
Dream  Into 
A Burden 


bracing  Nigeria’s  22nd  independence  anniversary 
in  Abuja  in  October.  But  tbe  main  presidential 
palace  will  not  be  ready  by  then,  there  will  be  no 
parade  ground  for  the  events  and  work  will  prob- 
ably not  have  started  on  the  other  huge  buildings 
intended  to  accommodate  bureaucrats  and  legis- 
lators and,  simultaneously,  to  depict  federal 
power  in  this  fractious  nation  of  19  states. 

At  present,  there  are  no  phone  lines  leading  into 
Abuja  and,  thus,  no  commur-ications  between  it 
and  Lagos.  A visitor,  driving  across  the  sprawling 
site,  dodging  bulldozers  that  push  wide  highways 
through  virgin  bush,  might  be  baxtfyressed  to  lo- 
cate some  of  tbe  buildings  that  Mr.  Shagari  says 
wffl  be  ready  for  tteMtialnwve  to  the  city  in  Sep- 
tember and  tte  full  transfer  of  government  a year 

later.  At  the  site  for  the  massive  new  national  as- 
sembly building,  there  Is  only  a sign  listing  some 

of  the  contractors  involved,  a lonely  sentinel  in  the 
bush.  A presidential  "country  bouse”  is  under 
construction  to  provide  somewhere  for  President 
Shagari  to  stay  during  tbe  independence  celebra- 
tions. But  most  foreign  and  hfigerian  analysts  ex- 
pect Ids  move  here  in  September  to  be  symbolic. 

last  Great  Ol  Bonanza’ 

Additionally,  President  Shagari  has  ordered  re- 
straints on  capital  projects  because  of  the  econ- 
omy and  contractors  here  are  worrying  about 
when  they  wffl  get  paid.  “This,”  a Western  con- 


tractor  said,  indicating  the  swathe  of  bush  on 
which  the  new  capital  will  eventually  rise,  "will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  the  last  of  the  great  oil  bo- 
nanzas that  we’ve  had  in  the  OPEC  countries.” 

That  Nigeria  needs  a new  capital  is  something 
few  visitors  to  Lagos  would  challenge  “Lagos  is 
too  choked  up,  overcrowded,  not  planned,  dirty, 
filtfay,”  said  Mr.  Okon,  the  Abuja  spokesman. 

: Lagos,  too,  he  said,  is  dominated  by  the  Yoruba 
tribe  of  the  southwest.  By  moving  its  capital  to  the 
center,  Nigeria  will  create  a {dace  where  “every 
group  will  be  an  an  equal  footing,”  he  said.  Abuja 
seems  closer  to  the  Moslem  north  than  to  the 
Christian  sooth,  hut  Mr,  Okon  insisted  that  hous- 
ing and  offices  would  be  allocated  on  a state-by- 
state basis  to  ensure  that  the  new  capital's  popula- 
tion reflects  Nigeria's  overall  demography. 

Realizing  Nigeria’s  dream  of  greatness  re- 
quires massive  involvement  by.  foreign  contrac- 
tors whose  aim  is  to  pluck  back  the  petrodollars 
that  fuel  Nigeria’s  nationalism  — and  that  have 
been  denoted  from  badly  heeded  social  projects 
elsewhere.  Criticism  of  Abuja,  however,  is  a deli- 
cate matter.  For  if  the  symbolism  of  the  city  is  ac- 
cepted, then  pejorative  remarks  by  foreigners  be- 
come  a denigration  of  a great  Mack  African  vi- 
rion- “Look  at  West  Germany,”  a Nigerian  offi- 
cial sakL ‘They  are  stfllbuOdtag  Bonn  into  a capi- 
tal over  30  years  after  they  WtBaiin.  Why  should 

we  be  expected  to  build  a new  city  overnight?” 

In  some  parts  of  Abuja,  that  Is  what  seems  to  be 

happening.  There  is  the  "accelerated  district” 
where  apartment  Mocks  have  mushroomed  and 
_some  civil  servants aresupposed  to  move  in  later 
this  year.  On  the  roads  leading  to  the  new  capital 
squatter  settlements  have  sprang  up,  peopled  bi 


made  of  corrugated  rnetaL 
The  boom  hpgan  in  February  I960.  It  was  then 

thri  the  polHiaans,  who  In  1939  had  brought  civil- 
ian ride  bade  to  IQgeria  after  13  years  of  miiitanr 

governments,  decided  to  accord  the  project  high 
priority.  “Then,  of  course.  It  had  to  become  politi- 
cal,” a Nigerian  journalist  commented.  “A  politi- 
cian said,  *We  win  move  here  by  such  and  such  a 


that  artificial  timetable.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
economy  cant  keep  pace  with  the  timetable.” 
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As  Polish  Dissent  Persists,  the  Real  Struggle  May 


Be  at  the  Very  Top 


Might  Fails 
To  Make 
Things  Right 

By  JOHN  DARNTON 

WARSAW— In  the  center  of  Victory  Square  hi  down- 
town Warsaw,  on  the  cracked  square-foot  paving  stones, 
lay  a 20-f oat-lcmg  cross  made  entirely  of  flowers.  It  ap- 
peared after  Pope  John  Paul  Et  held  there  in  1979. 
But  since  Last  May,  when  the  coffin  of  Stefan  Cardinal  Wy-  - 
szynski  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  for  a requiem  mass, 
the  cross  has  been  tended  with  the  care  and  reverence  ac- 
corded a shrine.  Poles  have  come  to  light  candles,  prey 
and  replenish  the  flowers. 

Last  weekend,  on  May  Day,  the  military  authorities 
gave  the  order  to  destroy  it.  Perhaps  it  was  Judged  too  In- 
congruous, with  the  red  banners  and  proletarian  splendor 
of  the  Communist  observance  only  50  feet  away.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  word  got  out  quickly  that  it  was  gone.  > 
Only  hours  after  the  march  was  over— as  soon  as  people  1 
were  let  back  into  the  square  — the  cross  was  recon- 
structed with  flowers  brou^it  from  all  over  the  city. 

It  was  a small  incident  and  almost  overlooked  in  the 
drama  of  the  anti-Gcvemment  demonstrations  of  May  1 
and  May  3.  But  it  revealed  the  spirit  and  tenacity  of  the 
Polish  people  and  the  flaws  in  any  strategy  that  attempts  • 
to  overwhelm  them  with  might  alone] 

For  Gen.  Wojdech  Jarmelski’s  regime,  the  demon- 
strations were  a rude  jolt.  They  were  a dear  sign  that 
nearly  five  mrmfh*  of  authoritarian  rule  had  not  eradi- 
cated the  political  aspirations  of  the  past  year  and  a half 
and  that  the  Solidarity  union  and  Lech  Walesa  were  stQl 
very  much  alive  in  the  public  consciousness. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  demonstrations  did 
not  have  a central  directive  behind  them.  They  occurred 
all  across  the  country  and  were  strongest  in  the  "Solidari- 
ty” cities  of  Gdansk,  Szczecin,  Wroclaw  and  Warsaw. 
They  were  known  abcnrt  in  advance  partly  through  news 
broadcasts  by  Western  radio  stations,  which  simply  re- 
ported preparations  called  for  in  underground  leaflets. 

' - One  unanswerable  question  in  a country  Ills  Poland 
concerns  provocation  by  hard-line  elements  within  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  internal  security  apparatus.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  todiscount the  likelihood  that  numer- 
ous police  agents  were  in  among  the  demonstra- 
tors. There  were  eyewitness  accounts  of  men  wearing 
Solidarity  badges  who  flashed  secret  passes  to  get 
fhmugh  police  lines;  such  methods  of  infiltration  are 
standard  operating  procedure  here  whenever  a crowd  as- 
sembles. But  what  role.  If  any,  did  these  mm  play  in 
provojring  the  crowd  to  approach  police  lines  or,  once  the 
police  charged  with  flailing  batons,  in  helping  to  split  the 
crowd  into  smaller  groups  and  leading  than  to  demon- 
strate at  strategic,  paints  throughout  the  city?  The  sense 
that  the  protest  was  erupting  throughout  Warsaw  made  it 
especially  significant. 

The  cafe  talk  about  provocation  reflects  a general 
perception  that  the  week’s  events  strengthened  the  party 
hard-liners,  who  oppose  reaching  an  accord  with  Soli- 
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Solidarity  supporters  demonstrating  in  Warsaw's  Old  Town  last  week. 


darity  and  can  now  assert  that  an  anti-Communist  threat 
is  on  the  loose  again. 

The  perception  stems  from  the  general  assumption 
that  a power  struggle  is  under  way  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
tire  party,  military  and  Government,  with  one  faction 
trying  to  prod  General  Jaruzelski  to  use  orthodox  meas- 
ures of  institutional  control  and  police  terror  and  the  other 
pressing  him  to  seek  popular  acceptance  by  reaching 
some  agreement  with  the  disaffected  majority. 

Protests  Followed  Relaxation 

- An  article  in  Zycfe  Warszawy  spoke  of  “various 
forces”  — “those  who  together  with  the  majority  of  tire 
nation  and  despite  the  bitterness,  grief  or  distrust,  speak 
for  the  mastery  of  our  crisis  by  political  means”  and 

“theme  who  claim  that  any  rriaytinn  nf  martial  law  gtrin. 

geodes  provides  the  forces  of  anarchy  who  openly  fight 
ourregixne  with  a field  to  maneuver  and  that  therefore  an 
Iron-hand  ruleis  indispensable." 

In  political  terms,  it  was  noteworthy  that  the  dmraaw 
strations  broke  out  just  as  the  Government  eased  the  most 
onerous  aspects  of  martial  law,  lifting  the  nationwide  cur- 
few and  releasing  1,000  internees.  While  such  steps  fell  far 
short  of  what  the  Vest,  the  Woman  rathrffo  church 
much  of  Polish  society  were  demanding,  the  Government 
appeared  to  regard  them  as  major  concessions.  Deputy 


Prime  Minister  Mieczyslaw  RakowskI  was  addressing 
Parliament,  in  a speech  that  was  intended  as  a major 
policy  statement  and  was  basically  conciliatory  — es- 
pousing the  prindple  that  "he  who  is  not  against  us  should 
be  with  us”  — just  as  policemen  were  clubbing  demon- 
strators across  town. 

So  far,  the  Government’s  response  to  the  protests  has 
been  measured.  Curfews  and  other  restrictions  have  been 
reimposed  in  some  regions,  but  the  country  has  not  been 
plunged  back  into  the  depths  of  strict  martial  law.  Most  of 
the  1,400  people  arrested  last  week  are  going  before  mis- 
demeanor courts,  which  hand  out  sentences  ranging  from 
fines  to  three  months  in  jail,  rather  than  before  military 
courts.  The  church,  still  eager  to  play  the  role  of  media- 
tor,  also  had  a tempered  response.  A statement  by  Polish 
bishops  condemned  the  violence  but  without  blaming  the 
Government  and  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  "con- 
structive talks.” 

In  short,  the  play  of  forces  and  the  factional  stale- 
mate around  General  Jaruzelski  appear  to  be  continuing 
and  no  clear  line  of  policy  has  emerged.  But  it  will  be 
harder  for  the  Government  to  make  a significant  conces- 
sion without  appearing  to  be  weak.  So  the  regime  seems  to 
be  doing  little  hot  waiting  for  the  next  round  of  demon- 
strations, which  could  come  as  'soon  as  Thursday,  the 
start  of  the  sixth  month  of  martial  law. 


STREET  PEOPLE  * 1 

By  Helga  Dud  man 
Dizengoff.  Dona  Garcia.  Tchemichowsky. 
George  Eliot.  Ibn  Gabiroi  and  Salma 
Lags  riot  all  have  something  in  common  — 
they  became  Israeli  streets. 

STREET  PEOPLE  is  an  unusual 'book, 
which  combines  the  stories  of  some 
fascinating  people  with  selected  short 
tours  of  the  streets  in  Israel  bearing  tfieir 
. names.  The  book  is  as  amusing  as  it  is 
informative. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  200  pages,  hard  corner,  illustrated. 
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ALL-FAITH  BOOK  OF  FEASTS 
By  Israel  Lippel  v 

Nearly  every  day  is  a holiday  m Israel, 
home  to  scores  of.  ethnic  and  religious 
groups.  More’ than  400  holidays  in  1982 
are  listed  chronologically,  with  a brief 
description  of  Their  significance  and • 
manner  of  celeb  ration  in  the  community, 
that  observes  each  day.  The  All-Faith  Book 
of  Feasts  offers  information  not  available 
from  any  other  source,  fully  indexed  and 
condensed  in  a slim.  21  x 29  cm. 
paperback  volume. 

Published  by  the  Jerusalem  Institute  for 
Interreligious  Relations  and  Research. 

64  pages,  paperback,  indexed. 
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Need  a special  gift?  Or  are  you  just  feeling  a little  self-indulgent? 
There's  nothing  better  than  a book.  The  titles  listed  here  are 
available  from  the  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  In  Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa.  You  can  order  by  mail,  too.  Just  fill  out  and  sand 
the  coupon  below,  with  your  cheque,  to  THE  JERUSALEM  POST, 
P.O.B.  81.  91000  Jerusalem.  Prices  Include  VAT.  Postage  and 
handling  are  freow 

TO:  THE  JERUSALEM  POST,  P.O.B.  81.  91000  Jerusalem. 
Please  send  me: 
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HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  IN  NINE  LANGUAGES 
Lixi  Vauxhall,  ed. 

I ••  r • 

This  hBndy  phrase  book  gives  travellers  the 
appropriate  translations  into  Hebrew. 
English.  German.  French.  Italian.  Greek. 
Japanese,  Spanish  and  Dutch.  Slim 
enough  to  be  conveniently  carried  in  a 
pocket. 

Published  by  Carta  and  ThB  Jerusalem 
Post.  150  pages,  paperback,  illustrated. 
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WITH  PREJUDICE 
By  Alex  BerJyne  ■ 

Alex  Berlyne's  mind  is  either  a fount  of 
erudition  or  a ru&bish  dump,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view.  In  tha  ten  years  "With 
Prejudice"  has  been  appearing  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post  the  column  has  dealt  with 
such  abstruse  topics  as  Anal  la  language 
spoken  in  Burma  and  Manipur),  the  way 
Shakespeare's  puna  crop  up  in  comic 
postcards  four  centuries  later,  and  the  age- 
old  question  of  "Who  is  a Sioux?"  With 
tongue  planted  firmly  m cheek.  Beriyne 
lovingly  assails  nearly-  every  institution 
hallowed  by  man. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  256  pages,  hardcover,  illustrated. 

IS  311  * 


THE  JEWISH  PRESS 
THAT  WAS 
Aryeh  Bar,  ed. 

Journalists  and  other  first-hand  observers 
tell  the  story  of  pre-Holocaust  Europe’s 
vital  Jewish  press.  Anecdotes,  historical 
observations  and  photographs  help  depict 
the  broad  range  of  ideologies,  outlooks, 
nationalities  end  languages  reflected  in  the 
Jewish  newspapers  of  that  era. 

Published  by  the  Worid  .Federation  of 
Jewish  Journalists.  459  pages,  hardcover, 
illustrated  and  indexed. 

IS  300 


ISRAEL  GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By  Walter  Frank! 

Comprehensive,  month-by-  month 
instructions  for  planting  everything  that 
grows  in  Israeli  gardens,  homes  and 
window  boxes.  For  green-thumbed  wizards 
and  regular,  garden -variety  plant  lovers, 
this  bestselling  book  is  a must. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  256  pages,  laminated  hardcover, 
illustrated. 


IS  356 


GROWING  UP  THIN 
By  Judie  Oron 

Do  you  think  you're  too  hit?, Too  skinny? 
Too  flat-chested?  Too  wide-hipped? 
Growing  Up  Thin  can  help  you  learn  to 
cope  with  — even  love  — your  body, 
including  its  "imperfections."  The  book 
includes  excerpts  from  Interviews,  with 
over  1 00  women  who  discuss  -how  they 
feel  about  their  bodies,  and  how  these 
feelings  affect  their  lives.  Author  Judie 
Oron  offers  a simple  programme  of  diet  ■ 
end  exerose  to  help  fight  physical 
"inflation"  and  break  bad  habits  at  any  age. 
Ms.  Oron 'a  weekly  "Figure  it  Out"  column 
on  this  subject  first  appeared  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post  in  1976. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  127  pages,  laminated  hardcover, 
illustrated. 
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CHAIM  NACHMAN  BIALIK: 
SELECTED  POEMS 
Ruth  Nevo.  translator 
The  bilingual  edition,  with  Hebrew  original 
and  English  translation  on  facing  pages. 
Translated  by  Ruth  Nevo,  professor  of 
English  Literature  at  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem.  A beautiful  gift  for  anyone 
who  loves  poetry. 

Published  by  Dvir  and  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
198  pages,  hardcover. 
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Old  Strains, 
New  Balances 
In  Post-Sinai 
Arab  World 


By  FLORA  LEWIS 


In  its  attraction  for  conflicting  forces,  the  Middle 
East  is  a magnet.  But  the  poles  keep  shifting. 

Israel's  foil  withdrawal  from  Sinai  in  compliance 
withies  first  peace  treaty  came  at  a time  of  movement  for 
the  whole  area.  Alignments,  allegiances  and  assumptions 
are  coming  unstuck,  creating  new  risks  and  opportuni- 
ties. In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  attention  has  turned  to 
the  fate  of  (he  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  Prime  Minister 
Menacbem  Begin  last  week  reiterated  Israel’s  claim  to 
the  occupied  areas,  where  Jewish  soldiers  and  settlers 
killed  two  more  demonstrating  Palestinian  youths. 

Bat  the  longstanding  dispute  between  Arabs  and 
Jews  is  an! y one  pan  of  the  evolving  new  pattern.  Rela- 
tions among  the  Arabs  and  their  other  neighbors  are 
changing  too.  The  shock  waves  of  Ayatollah  RuholLah 
Khomeini’s  Shiite  revolution  in  non-Arab  Iran  are  still 
reverberating  in  Shiite  communities  throughout  the  Arab 
states,  while  Iran’s  war  with  Iraq  — which  Baghdad 
lately  seems  to  be  losing — has  deepened  Arab  disunity. 

In  one  of  the  more  carious  alliances,  Syria’s  secular 
regime  has  sided  strongly  with  Iren.  Yet  at  the  same 
time.  President  Hafez  al-Assad  has  crushed  militants  of 
the  Moslem  Brotherhood  who,  while  Sunni,  are  a response 
to  the  same  urge  of  fundamentalism  in  opposition  to  secu- 
lar, modernizing  regimes  that  shaped  Iran’s  revolution. 
When  fundamentalists  staged  an  uprising  earlier  this 
year  In  Hama,  Syria  blamed  not  Iran,  but  leftist  Iraq,  con- 
servative Jordan,  the  United  States  and  France.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Assad  moved  to  tighten  Ms  alliance  with  Iran  as  soon 
as  the  militants  weresIaughJered  and  Hama  was  razed. 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  such  an  alliance  re- 
flect the  transience  of  interests  and  the  iznportanceof  per- 
sonal feuds.  But  one  unchanging  fact  is  that  there  remain 
three  centers  of  real  political  influence  among  the  Arabs 
— Cairo,  Damascus  and  Baghdad.  The  others  watch  their 
dance  of  rivalry  and  adjust  to  its  requirements,  now  lean- 
ing to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  dominant  actor,  now  tilt- 
ing against  it  to  redress  the  balance,  sometimes  attempt- 
ing both.  But  even  Saudi  Arabia,  for  all  its  religious  im- 
portance and  oil  money,  remains  sectaxiary. 

The  ralers  of  Damascus  and  Baghdad,  rivals  since 
the  rupture  between  their  two  Baathist  socialist  parties, 
are  now  mortal  foes.  President  Assad,  evidently  believing 
that  Iraq’s  Saddam  Hussein  Is  on  his  way  to  oblivion,  has 
moved  to  hasten  that  end  by  closing  the  Syrian- Iraqi  bor- 
der and  Iraq’s  main  remaining  access  to  oil  markets.  His 
ambition  is  to  see  President  Hussein  replaced  by  pro- 
Syrian  successors.  They  could  well  turn  out  to  be  just  as 
anti-Syrian  as  Saddam  Hussein.  But  if  they  don’t  and  if 
Damascus  and  Baghdad  flirt  again  with  pan-Baathist 
unity,  that  would  produces  new  constellation  of  Influence 
and  an  effective  rival  center  to  Cairo,  which  the  Arabs 
□ever  managed  to  replace  during  their  recent  boycott. 

Saudis  Develop  Western  Ports 

Tins  scenario  and  Iraq’s  newly  demonstrated  weak- 
ness against  Iran  have  moved  other  Arabs  toward  a new 
mnnt«»r-raiiiitinn  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  luw  gone  far- 
thest in  open  support  for  Iraq.  Saadi  Arabia  has  become  a 
key  route  for  Soviet  military  supplies  to  Iraq  (Moscow  is 
helping  both  Iraq  and  Iran,  while  Israel  is  sending  limited 
aid  to  Iran.)  Significantly,  the  arms  supplies  are  being  un- 
loaded not  at  Saudi  Arabia's  Persian  Gulf  ports  but  at 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  threats  to  Gulf  security  have 
prompted  the  Saudis  to  develop  their  Western  ports  and 
they  could  become  key  o3  outlets  reassuringly  far  from 
Iran  and  from  the  Soviet  Union.' 

Saudi  support  for  Iraq  has  apparently  not  dkfended'to 
answering  its  call  for  Arab  sanctions  against  Syria,  by 
which  Iraq  appears  to  mean  a cut  in  the  subsidies  the  rich 
, Arabs  pay  to  support  Syria’s  occupation  force  in  Lebanon. 

A key  question  for  Syria  is  whether  this  occupation 
force  has  grown  decadent  in  its  exercise  of  seigneurial 
rights  and  drained  President  Assad’s  strength,  or 
whether  it  has  reinforced  the  Damascus  regime.  Certain- 
ly, it  has  increased  both  Syria’s  weight  on  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  and  resentment  against  Syria 
among  Yasir  Arafat’s  supporters. 

The  backdrop  to  these  changing  and  straining  al- 
liances is  a sagging  oil  market  that  has  also  affected  pro- 
ducer states  psychologically,  in  terms  of  perceived  Arab 
strength  and  prospects.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a new 
Arab  acknowledgment  of  Israel’s  force  and  permanence. 
The  focus  of  strategy  against  Israel  has  changed  from 
wiping  out  the  alien  intruders  to  containing  their  seem- 
ingly irresistible  expansion. 

Among  Israelis,  however,  opinion  is  hardening. 
Peace  with  Egypt  has  left  them  more  unnerved  than  re- 
lieved. The  truly  national  emotional  reaction  to  the  forced 
evacuation  of  the  Sinai  settlement  of  Yamit  has  stiffened 
resolve  against  relinquishing  any  more  settlements  any- 
where ever  again. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  Increasingly  caught 
between  its  ties  to  Israel  and  its  desire  to  deflect  Soviet  in- 
roads in  the  region.  Its  tendency  has  been  to  meet  the 
strains  with  alternating  arms  sales.  But  the  reassurance 
arms  provide  is  temporary,  and  the  stakes  keep  rising. 

Promoting  a political  settlement  would  require  a dif- 
ferent approach,  starting  with  a push  for  more  productive 
Egyptian-Israeli  negotiations  on  Palestinian  autonomy.  It 
would  also  support  renewed  ties  between  Egypt  and  mod- 
erate Arabs,  while  helping  Israelis  to  see  this  as  benefi- 
cial and  not  at  their  expense.  But  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  prevent  the  developing  uncertainties  from  collapsing 
into  war,  let  alone  to  consolidate  the  peace. 
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In  Summary 


Mixed  Signals 
From  Washington 
On  Civil  Rights 

Despite  steady  progress  in  voting 
rights  protection,  supporters  of  a 
tougher  Voting  Rights  Act  say  that, 
in  many  respects,  it’s  the  same  old 
North  and  South.  Even  as  the  Senate 
moved  closer  to  approving  some  sort 
of  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
last  week,  the  Justice  Department 
moved  under  the  law  to  block  reap- 
portionment plans  for  the  Alabama 
Legislature. 

The  department  said  the  action 
was  taken  because  Alabama’s  plans 
‘'clearly  would  lead  to  a retrogres- 
sion in  the  position  of  black  voters.” 
Under  Section  5 of  the  current  law, 
nine  states,  including  Alabama,  and 
parts  of  13  others  with  a history  of 
voter  discrimination  must  get  ad- 
vance clearance  for  any  electoral 
changes.  The  House  favored  amend- 
ing the  act  to  extend  Section  5 indefi- 
nitely, but  allow  states  to  “bail  out”  if 
they  showed  that  they  no  longer  dis- 
criminated against  minority  voters. 

Conservative  senators  oppose  that 
amendment,  which  also  maWm  the 
discriminatory  effects,  rather  than 
intent,  the  basis  of  a civil  rights  viola- 
tion- However,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week  approved  a 
compromise  that  extends  the  “pre- 
clearance” provision  for  20  years. 
The  compromise,  supported  by 
President  Reagan,  maintains  the  “ef- 
fects” requirement  but  requires 
courts  to  examine  the " totality  of  cir- 
cumstances” surrounding  discrimi- 
nation charges,  and  not  just  election 
results. 

Meanwhile,  President  Reagan  said 
be  supported  a bill  that  would  remove 
the  authority  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  to  order  the  busing  of  yhorf  . 
children  more  than  five  wiii«  from 
their  homes. 


Texas  Primary 
Ends  Peaceably 

It  was  a sharp  break  with  the  Texas 
party’s  rowdy  tradition,  but  Buddy 
Temple  dropped  out  of  the  race  for 
governor  last  week,  giving  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mark  White. 

Mr.  Temple,  who  could  affonftb  be 
gracious  (he's  a millionaire  and  just 
one-third  through  a six-year  term  on 
the  powerful  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission), thereby  spared  the  party  a 
possibly  divisive  runoff.  Mr.  White 
and  Mr.  Temple  were  the  top  two 


Mark  White 


vote-getters  last  weekend  as  Texas 
kicked  off  the  spring  primary  season. 
In  a press  conference,  Mr.  Temple 
said  that  while  he  might  have 
whipped  Mr.  White  in  next  month's 
nmofL  “judging  from  the  tone  of  the 
campaign  that  just  ended,  it’s  clear 
that  the  runoff  could  degenerate  into 
a bitter  contest."  Democratic  squab- 
bling four  years  ago  helped  make  the 

present  incumbent,  William  P.  Clem- 
ents Jr.,  the  state's  first  Republican 
Governor  since  Reconstruction. 

In  other  Texas  races.  Representa- 
tive Phil  Gramm,  a “boll  weevil” 
criticized  by  fellow  Democrats  for 
aiding  and  abetting  Reagonomics 
last  year,  was  nominated  for  another 
term. 

In  Indiana,  Democratic  Represent- 
ative David  W.  Evans  wasn’t  so 
lucky.  He  lost  bis  seat  after  being 
forced  under  a redistricting  plan  con- 
concted  by  Republicans  to  run 
against  another  incumbent  Demo- 
crat, Andrew  Jacobs  J*.  Another 
Democratic  Representative,  Floyd 
Fithian,  was  chosen  to  oppose  Repubr 
lican  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar  in 
this  November's  election. 

A Look  Into 
Haitian  Camps 

Apparently  weary  of  fending  .off 
< tuigfi  Of  concentratiancamp 
conditions,  tha  Reagan  Administra- 


tion last  week  agreed  to  let  an  inter- 
national body  examine  facilities  at 
two  detention  centers  for  Haitian 
refugees. 

The  visits  were  requested  by  a unit 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  response  to  complaints  at 
Fort  Allen  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Krome  North  camp  near  Miami.  The 
immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  said  555  Haitians  were  being 
held  at  Krome  North  and  771  at  Fort 
Allen.  Nationwide  some  2,025  Hai- 
tians are  being  held  at  centers  in  14 
cites. 

Washington  had  opposed  an  inves- 
tigation on  the  ground  that  Haitians 
had  not  exhausted  all  available  reme- 
dies in  Federal  courts.  When  the 
commission  decided  to  visit  anyway, 
the  United  States  authorities  agreed 
to  cooperate. 

Last  May  the  immigration  service 
began  detaining  Haitians  caught  ille- 
gally entering  the  country  instead  of 
releasing  them  to  American  spon- 
sors. In  October  the  Administration 
ordered  interdictions  at  sea  to  stop 
Haitians  before  they  arrived;  at  the 
same  time  the  immigration  service 
began  holding  rapid  deportation 
hearings. 

A Miami  judge's  subsequent  ruling 
that  no  Haitain  could  be  tried  util**** 
represented  by  legal  counsel  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  trials  but  pro- 
longing the  Haitians'  detention.  The 
United  States  insists  that  the  Hai- 
tians are  economic  refugees,  while 
the  Hajtains  insist  they  are  seeking 
political  asylum. 

Hinckley  Defense 
Opens  Its  Case 

Defense  lawyers  last  week  began 
painting  a painfully  detailed  portrait 
of  John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.  as  a dis- 
turbed young  man  who  had  .taken  ref- 
uge in  a fantasy  world  and  thus  was 
not  responsible  for  his  actions  when 
he  shot  President  Reagan  and  three 
other  men  last  spring. 

Appearing  in  the  first  full  week  of 
testimony,  JoAzm  Hinckley  described1 
her  son  as  a loner  and  a perpetual 
failure.  A few  months  before  the  at- 
tack, she  said,  a psychiatrist  talked 
her  and  her  husband,  a Colorado  oil 
executive,  out  of  sending  him  to  a. 
mental  institution  for  drug  therapy. 

’ iostea<k  as  P ■**  of  a plajcdo^uxake- 
Mm  self-sufficient,  he  was  driven  to 
"ffi^rahver  airport  — less  than  a 
week  before  he  ambushed  the  Presi- 
dential party  outside  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  — and -told  not  to  come 
home  again. 

Earlier,  after  the  prosecution  had 
presented  its  case,  defense  lawyers 
asked  Federal  District  Judge  Bar- 
rington D.  Parker  to  acquit  Mr. 
Hinckley.  The  Government’s  evi- 
dence — including  a never-mailed 
letter  to  the  actress  Jodie  Foster  that 
described  the  planned  attempt  on  Mr. 
Reagan’s  life  as  a "historic  deed” 
that  would  impress  her  — amounted 
to  proof  chat  Mr.  Hinckley  was  indeed 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  the 
defense  lawyers  argued.  The  judge 
didn’t  agree. 

Government  lawyers  took  but  two 
days  to  review  the  familiar  details  of 
the  shooting  and  to  introduce  .evi- 
dence designed  to  show  that  the  at-' 
tack  was  the  work  of  a calculating 
mind,  not  a deranged  one.  Prosecu- 
tors maintained,  for  instance,  that 
Mr.  Hinckley  had  set  out  to  maim, 
loading  his  gun  with  exploding 
Devastator  bullets. 


Inching  Toward 
‘Hew  Federalism’ 

Officials  of  the  National  Governors 
Association  last  week  said  they  had 
moved  a notch  nearer  an  agreement 
with  the  Administration  that  might 
take  the  stalled  “new  federalism”  off 
the  drawing  boards. 

Describing  the  terms  of  what  he 
called  a tentative  agreement,  Gov. 
Richard  A.  SneUing  of  Vermont, 
chairman  of  the  governors’  group, 
said  that  for  one  thing  the  states 
might  be  willing  to  assume  more  re- 
sponsibility for  underwriting  the  pri- 
mary welfare  program,  Aid  to  Fami- 
Kas  with  Dependent  Children,  if 
Washington  agreed  to  create  a 
"safety  net  supplemental  assistance 
fund.”  The  fund  would  help  states 
cop®  with  special  problems  such  as 
high  unemployment. 

Under  the  original  “new  federal- 
ism” proposals,  unveiled  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan’s  State  of  the  Union 
Message  in  January,  the  states  would 
assume  responsibility  for  welfare 
and  food  stamps,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  in  turn  pick  up  the  tab 
for  Medicaid. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  tenta- 
tive agreement  will  lead  to  a firm 
deal  — or  to  yet  more  talk.  “A  com- 
promise has  been  engineered  but  not 
approved  formally  by  either  side,” 
Mr.  Snelling  said,  “because  at  this 
point  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  de- 
tails of  Medicaid.”  The  White  House 
has  yet  to  disclose  how  it  would  ad- 
minister the  program  that  provides 
medical  assistance  for  the  poor  and  is 

expected  to  cast  the  states  SL9  billion 
next  year. 


Reagan  ‘Acquisition  Ref orm’  Encounters  the  Problems  o/  Procure 


Even  a Trimmer  Military 
Wouldn’t  Be  Any  Bargain 


By  CHARLES  MOHR 


WASHINGTON  — The  steady  and  seemingly 
uDcoatroUabje  increase  in  the  cost  of  modem 
weaprns  has  led  several  scientists  to  calming 
that,  if  present  trends  continue,  sometime  fairly 
early  in  the  next  century  it  could  take  the  entire 
military  budget  to  purchase  one  combat  aircraft 
and,  not  long  after  that,  the  entire  gross  national 
product. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  those 
trends.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  C. 
Cariucd  approved  a little  more  than  a year  ago  32 
“initiatives”  meant  to  improve  the  defense  acqui- 
sition process  and  reduce  “cost  overruns.”  (Be- 
cause the  word  acquisition  includes  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  weapons  systems  it  is  now  more 
frequently  used  than  procurement,  which  is  a 
major  part  of  acquisition). 

All  of  the  reform  measures  had  been  proposed 
in  the  past  and  almost  all  had  been  given  some 
trial  by  previous  administrations.  Democrats  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  defense  have  praised  the 
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intent  of  the  new  Administration’s  acquisition  re- 
forms, while  expressing  skepticism  about  the 
problems  of  implementation. 

However,  as  the  Senate  began  to  grapple  last 
week  witha  bifl  authorizing  more  than  J180  billion 
for  the  purchase  and  development  of  weapons  in 
the  1983  fiscal  year,  which  will  begin  Oct  1,  the  in- 
herent tensions  between  acquisition  policy  aryl 
other  policies  were  thrown  into  clearer,  and  some- 
what disheartening,  focus. 

For  instance,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  build  two  large  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carriers  in  pn  overlapping  produc- 
tion schedule  that  win  permit  shipyard  crews  to 
move  expeditiously  and  economically  from  one 
ship  to  the  second.  This  is  designed  to  “save”  as 
much  as  $750  million  in  a more  rational  aquigltion 
process  than  spreading  the  shipbuilding  over  a 
longer  period. 

But  the  two  “large  deck”  carriers  are  stffl  esti- 
mated to  cost  $6.8  billion  (a  cost  which,  itself,  is 


likely  to  escalate  in  light  of  historical  precedent). 
To  Congressmen  who  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
two  more  big  nuclear  carriers,  or  to  Congressmen 
looking  for  quick  cuts  in  runaway  Federal  defi- 
cits, the  plan  will  seem  unattractive. 

Much  of  the  Pentagon’s  present  “acquisition 
improvement  program"  poses  a similiar  prob- 
lem: It  requires  what  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials call  more  “up-front  funding,”  or  an  increase 
in' the  obligation  of  money  now  with  an  aim  of 
reducing  the  ultimate  lifetime  cost  of  developing, 
purchasing  and  operating  a weapons  system  until 
it  becomes  obsolete.  Examples  are  numerous. 

The  new  policy,  for  instance,  calls  for  more 
money  to  be  spent  on  testing  equipment,  a meas- 
ure that  is  expected  to  save  sizable  amounts  of 
money  now  wasted  when  insufficient  testing  con- 
ceals design  problems  until  late  in  the  acquisition 
process.  Another  measure  instructs  program 
managers  to  budget  for  more  money  than  origi- 
nally projected  by  contractor  corporations.  This 
is  called  “budgeting  to  most  likely  cost”  and  rep- 
resents the  feeling  that  contractor  bids  and  esti- 
mates are  almost  always  too  low. 

Large  savings  are  theoretically  envisioned 
through  such  measures  as  achieving  “economic 
production  rates”  and  “multi-year  contracting.” 
But  the  aim  of  producing  high-priority  weapons  at 
“economic"  rates  can  only  be  reached  by  buying 
equipment  such  as  the  F-15  and  F-16  fighter 
planes,  “mature"  systems  which  will  form  the 
backbone  of  Air  Force  strength  for  many  years. 
This  pushes  up  annual  budget  totals  for  the  next 
few  years. 

“Of  course,”  said  a Pentagon  official,  “when 
Congress  starts  looking  for  budget  cuts  that  is  ex- 
actly the  area  they  will  cut  into.” 

However,  it  is  not  clear  yet  that  Congress  will 
undercut  the  acquisition-process  changes  by 
reducing  obligations  authority  in  the  “wrong” 
places.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
for  instance,  left  Pentagon  proposals  nearly  un- 
touched in  that  regard. 

A more  important,  and  long-range,  problem 
may  be  that  the  Reagan  Administration  has  not 
yet  swallowed  the  medicine  it  has  prescribed. 

In  a recent  report,  die  General  Accounting  Of- 
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The  G A.0.  report  said  the  Defense  Department 

Jrwrafly  followed  through**  on  its  pled*  * 

“heavily  >» 
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the  Administration  had  only  limited  success  In 
SmXr  marginal  weapons  programs  Jin 
^Stofond  higher  priority  programs  it  more 

^apr— Nation  of  the  GAO.  was 

for  future  reductions  in  marginal  programs. 

“We  orobably  didn’t  do  enough,  one  Pentagon 
official  said.  But  such  officials  say  that  it  is  for  too 
early  for  the  new  Administration  to  have  achieved 
alldesiredresults.  Itis  difficult,  they  wye,  tore- 
tionally  eliminate  many  programs  win  far 
in  the  development  process  because  the 
money  already  invested  in  the*  would  be  entirely 
lost.  A new  budget  cycle  for  fistfxWear  1964  begins 
in  earnest  this  week,  and  the  official  said,  “We 
will  keep  pounding  away  to  try  to  turn  this  place 
around.”  ' . 

The  CLAlO.  report  also  found  that  in  the  period 
covering  fiscal  years  1980  to  1982  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  Administrations  found  themselves  spend- 
ing more  money  on  defense,  but  getting  fewer 
weapons.  One  reason  that  both  Administrations 
tried  to  increase  defense  spending  was  to  try  to 
overcome  the  H^rHning  totals  of  weapons  entering 
the  American  military  inventory. 

However,  in  almost  no  case  has  an  “efficient 
production  rate”  been  achieved.  The  troubled  M-l 
main  battle  tank,  which  for  two  straight  fiscal 
yearsihas  been  the  Army’s  highest  cost-increase 
item,  is  being  procured  at  only  about  60  percent  of 
the  most  efficient  rate.  The  number  purchased  is 
already  348  below  the  levels  recommended  in  the 
1980  through  1984. five-year  defense  plan,  the  re- 
port said.  The  F-15  and  F-16  fighter  planes  are 
also  running  behind  the  totals  recommended  in 
that  five-year  plan  and  below  the  GAO.  estimate 
of  efficient  production.  And  72  fewer  of  the  planes 
have  been  built  in  the  last  two  years  thar.  cirffeti 
for  in  the  fiye-year  plan.  The  cuts  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  likely  to  vote  this  week  in  the  weapons  ac- 
count may  be  needed  for  budgetary  and  economic 
reasons,  but  they  are  also  likely  to  aggravate  the 
military's  acquisition  problems. 


TIm  New  York  TIomm/ Paul  Boaafrai 
F-15  fighter  plane 
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Califortda  Vote  This  Week  Will  Be  Professional  Unions’  Next  Test 


A professor  lecturing  to  a chemistry  class  at  the  University  of  California  a'tSS! 


Professors 
Work  for 
Bosses,  Too 

By  JUDITH  CUMMINGS 

Time  used  to  be  when  unions  were  a blue-collar 
custom,  and  doing  without  them  was  one  sign  of  a 
profession’s  prestige.  No  longer.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  tighter  budgets  and  reduced  employment 
opportunities,  one  after  another  profession — doc- 
tors, engineers,  symphony  musicians  — has  gone 
the  collective  bargaining  route.  The  latest  group 
to  succumb  to  the  advantages  of  unionization  are 
university  faculties.  They  have  been*  organizing 
rapidly,  especially  at  public  colleges  and  the  large 
university  systems,  such  as  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  the  State  University  System  of  Flor- 
ida, the  New  Jersey  State  College  System  and  the 
University  of  Connecticut 
This  week,  the  union  movement  in  higher 
education  will  trike  a leap  forward  when  the  20,000 
faculty  members  of  the  California  State  Univer- 
sity system,  the  largest  four-year  college  system 
in  the  country,  vote  in  a runoff  election  between 
the  Congress  of  Faculty  Associations  and  the 
United  Professors  of  California.  After  the  Califor- 
nia system’s  facultitt  voted  4-f»-l  m favor  of  cast- 
ing their  Ite  with  organized  labm,  the  two  unions 

tied  short  of  a majority. 

. Thepoasible  role  of  unions  was  underscored  last 
week  when,  for  the  lint  time  in  the  California  sys- 
tem’s hbtecy,  tenured  professors  at  Sonoma 
• nnli  " 
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north  of  Sen  Frandaco,  were 


given  layoff  notices  by  an  administration  claim-i 
ing  “financial  exigency.”  The  administration  told 
24  professors  in  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences that  their  disciplines  were  overstaffed, 
while  the  school  needed  more  staffing  in  athletics, 
business  and  other  vocation-oriented  majors. 

But  such  situations  aside,  the  union!  ring  trend 
has  been  strengthened  by  other,  more  pervasive 
concerns.  Faculty  salaries  have  been  lagging  be- 
hind inflation  at  most  public  and  private  schools. 
And,  as  states  grip  their  purse  strings  tighter,  uni- 
versity central  headquarters  have  been  taking 
more  financial  decisions  from  campuses,  which, 
in  turn,  erodes  many  of  the  pleasanter  aspects  of 
the  academic  life.  Departments  and  individual 
professors  end  up  having  less  control  over  what 

courses  professors  will  teach  and  time  granted  for 

publication  and  other  scholarly  pursuits. 

“At  one  time  you  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  or- 
ganize 20  people  to  talk  about  unions,”  said  Dr. 
Sidney  RJbeau,  an  assistant  professor  of  speech 
communication  at  the  California  State  campus  at 
Los  Angeles.  “But  these  days,  as  your  area  of  spe- 
cialization is  cut  and  you’re  forced  to  give  back 
courses  because  the  Governor  is  telling  you  to 
you  get  the  feeling  you’d  better  have  somebody 
speaking  for  you.” 

The  End  of  a Collegial  Tradition? 

Nevertheless,  many  Cai  State  professors  say 
they  are  accepting  unions  reluctantly,  believing 
collective  bargaining  will  add  yet  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy.  “I  don’t  really  believe  in  collective 
bargaining  at  all,  because  the  possibility  of  de- 
stroying the  academic  environment  is  very  high  » 
said  Dr.  Thomas  Warschauer,  au  asgrymy  pm. 
lessor  of  finance  at  San  Diego  State,  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  Us  colleagues.  Perhaps  in 
the  spirit  of  the  more  genteel  collegial  tradition, 
tite  university's  administration  has  a 

studied  neutrality. 

The  way  tounkniziufcHi  was  opened  for  the  Cali- 
fornia system  Iqra  1977  legislative  act  authorizing 
collective  bargaining  in  higher  education,  tt  is  the 
lack  of  a comparably  dear  Federal  r * 


trend  from  catching  on  at  more 
private  schools,  some  experts  say.  In  a i960  deci- 
sion,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
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plied  on!y  at  Yeshiva,  Dr.  Joel  M.  Douglas  direct 
torof  the  National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Collec- 

Education  at  BaroS 
College,  said  its  impact  “has  literally  closed  dm™ 
«mpus  terginfog’.  ^ the  priSSS 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  decides  27  pend 

^ ?eek’  board  may  tavfSd 
the  doors  even  tighter  by  denying 

gaining  rights  to  faculties  at  Iteaca  i 

New  York,  Thiel  College  in  GrS^LS 
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At  100,  it  remains  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  antithesis 
of  individualism. 

By  DOUGLAS  MARTIN  . 

| R.  ROCKEFELLER  was  right  Although  we  pay 
homage  to  Jeffersonian  democracy,  Americans 
have  built  an  economy  that  relies  on  goliaths  to 
get  the  job  done.  And  the  biggest  of  all  is  Exxon,  the 
most  prominent  descendant  of  the  vast  empire  that  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  who  made  no  bones  about  the  end  of  indi- 
vidualism, put  together  piece  by  piece. 

The  Exxon  Corporation,  the  world’s  largest  industrial 
company,  shuffles  billions  of  dollars  like  pocket  change. 

Its  decisions  shape  nations  and  shake  gov-  

eraments. 

Consider  the  Colony  project,  a $5  billion 
oil  shale  development  in  the  Colorado  high' 
plains.  Until  a week  ago,  it  was  the  center- 
piece  of  United  States'  involvement  in  syn- 
thetic fuel;  it  was  also  an  undertaking 
where  Exxon,  paying  its  own  way,  was  a 
kind  of  equal  partner  with  Washington,  to 
whom  lesser  companies  looked  for  financial 
help.  Last  weekend,  Exxon  withdrew  from 
the  venture,  and  last  week,  2,000  workers 
got  their  last  paychecks;  1,000  more  were 
on  their  way  out.  A new  town  died  and, 
practically  unnoticed,  a $100  million  pipe- 
line project  to  ship  the  shale  oil  was 
shelved. 

The  scale,  of  this  thing  called  Exxon  — 
which  opens  the  celebration  of  its  100th 
birthday  at  its  annual  meeting  this  Thurs- 
*■  day  — is  boggling.  It  consists  of  more  than 
400  corporate  entities  operating  in  100  coun- 
tries. Each  day,  six  million  motorists  stop 
at  Exxon's  65,000  service  stations  world- 
wide. The  company’s  oil  and  gas  pipelines 
would  more  than  circle  the  earth.  The  cost 
. of  a single  offshore  drilling  platform,  tower- 
ing higher  than  a 50-story  building,  might 
be  four  times  the  size  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty’s. «nnn»l  operating  budget.  Each  week, 

Exxon  spends  $200  million  an  capital 
projects.  Last  year  it  earned  $176.53  a sec- 
ond. So  rich  is  Exxon  that  it  still  gives  away 
road  maps  free. 

“There  is  no  wad-  of  cash  like  this  any- 
where on  earth,”  said  Jack  Blum,  a Wash- 
ington energy  lawyer  and  former  Senate  in- 


‘The  day  of 
combination  is 
here  to  stay. 
Individualism  has 
gone,  never  to 
return.  ’ 

— John  D.  Rockefeller 
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EJgON  Milestones 

1 882  John  D.  Rockefeller  founds  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  which  In  1 898  became  the  holding  company  for 
all  Standard  Oil  interests  and  eventually  controlled  more  than 
four-fifths  of  oil  refining  and  marketing  in  the  U.S. 

1 91 1 The  Supreme  Court  breaks  up  Jersey  Standard  Into  34 
separate  companies.  In  1 91 9 Jersey  bought  Into  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining,  the  present  Exxon  U.S. A. 

1 920  Jersey  secretly  buys  Into  Russian  fields,  despite  the  recent 
revolution  there,  and  in  1 921  organized  Standard  Oil  of  Vene- 
zuela. In  1 926,  Exxon  initiated  a meeting  in  Scotland  with  the 
British  and  Dutch  interests  that  controlled  International  oil  and 
wound  up  with  its  first  stake  in  the  Middle  East. 

1 937  Bolivia  expropriates  Jersey  oil  properties;  with  Mexico  fol- 
lowing a year  later.  As  World  War  II  loomed,  Jersey  came  under 
attack  for  Its  ties,  soon  broken  off,  to  the  German  chemical 
group  I.G.  Farben. 

1 948  Jersey  acquires  a 30  percent  interest  in  the  Arabian  Ameri- 
can OH  Company. 

1 959-80  Jersey  makes  its  first  big  strike  in  Libya,  hit  huge  gas 
reserves  in  the  Netherlands  and  then,  in  1 968,  had  a major  oil 
mid  gas  strike  on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  . 


1 972  The  Exxon  name  is  adopted;  cost,  $1 00  million. 

1 973-7.4  The  Arab  oil  embargo  led  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya  and 
Iraq  taking  ownership  of  Exxon  interests  in  those  nations.  In 
1 975,  Exxon’s  Venezuelan  holdings  were  nationalized;  Clifton 
C.  Garvin  Jr.  became  chief  executive.  By  the  end  of  the  dec-, 
ade,  the  Iranian  revolution  had  thrown  the  Industry  into  turmoil. 
All  In  all,  Exxon’s  net  proven  reserves  dropped  from  almost  45 
billion  barrels  in  1 972  to  just  7 billion  barrels  by  1 982. 

1 982  Exxon  enters  Its  1 0Oth  year  having  toted  up  revenues  of 
$1 1 5.1 5 billion  in  1 981  and  profits  of  $5.57  billion.  On  May  2, 
it  quits  the  $5  billion  Colony  shale  oil  project  in  Colorado, 
kilting  America's  most  ambitious  attempt  to  produce 
synthetic  fuels. 


Tte  Bettskam  ARbtve 


'Things  in  this 
country  are  done 
on  a large  scale, 
and  yet  each  one 
of  us  likes  to  think  . 
about  things  in  a 
small  way.  It's 
always  been  a 
strange  thing  to  me. y 

— Clifeon  C.  Garvin  Jr. 
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vestigator.  “This  is  a wad  of  cash  to  break 
banks,  even  governments.” 

Take  the  high-speed  elevator  to  the  exec- 
utive dining  room  on  the  53d  floor  of  Exx- 
on’s regal  white  skyscraper  on  the  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  and  one  finds  the  founder’s 
rolltop  desk  still  prominently  displayed. 
Two  floors  below,  Clifton  C.  Garvin  Jr., 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  plus 
the  seven  men  who  make  up  his  executive 
team,  walk  corridors  lined  with  chamois 
and  brightened  by  origi  ■?  paintings  and 
freshly  cut  flowers. 

■MB  IVEl  1 TY-SEVEN  floors  lower,  techm- 
9 dans  in  what  outsiders  like  to  term 
I “the  war  room”  direct  the  far-flung 
movements  of  Exxon’s  tankers,  a fleet  on  a 
par  with  the  Royal  Navy.  In  office  after  of- 
fice, globes  and  world  maps  suggest  the 
breadth  of  Exxon,  the  company  that  was 
multinational  80  years  before  the  term 
slipped  into  popular  ugage. 

Such  sheer  size  leaves  margin  fin-  error. 
And  Exxon  has  been  criticized  for  overbid- 
ding by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
offchore  lease  sales,  only  to  find  disappoint- 
ing amounts  of  oil;  for  its  persistent  enthu- 
siasm for  expensive  synthetic  fuels  long 
past  the  time  most  others  abandoned  them, 
and  for  its  laggard  performance  in  miner- 
als, electric  motors,  office  products  and 
~~  anything  else  thardoesn’t  come  iu.42rgallpn .... 
. barrels. ‘ • ■ 

Size,  indeed,  sometimes  seems  to  blind  the  company 
to  all  but  the  gigantic.  What  other  corporation  would 
riaim  that  $55  million  illegally  doled  out  to  Italian  politi- 
cians was  too  small  a sum  to  notice? 

Still,  Exxon  isn’t  Exam  for  nothing.  From  the  way  it 
develops  executives  to  the  way  it  deals  with  the  public, 
Exxon  dearly  expects  the  polished  “Exxon  system”  to 
keep  it  No. 1 By  a wide  margin,  it  leads  the  world  in  oil  . 
and  gas  production,  commodities  essential  well  into  the 
next  century. 

Exxon  has  perhaps  been  most  deft  at  making  its  way 
in  a changing  world.  From  the  19th  century,  when  com- 
panies began  moving  out  into  the  world  to  lift  other  na- 
tions' oil,  through  the  1970’s,  as  governments  wrenched 
back  title  to  their  resources,  Exxon  has  proved  its  skill 
at  what  amounts  to  statecraft,  an  ability  to  endure  as  a 
power  on  the  world  scene.  Perhaps  most  notable,  its 
grasp  of  global  politics  and  of  enlightened  self-interest 
enabled  it  during  the  1973-74  Arab  oil  embargo  to  shuffle 
oil  supplies  around  like  checkers.  No  nation  was  denied 
oil,  but  the  companies  nevertheless  honored  the  letter  of 
the  embargo.  "Exxon  had  the  dearest  vision  of  balanc- 
ing all  the  interests  and  the  need  not  to  push  anyone  to 
the  wall,”  says  Jerome  Levinson,  former  staff  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Multinational  Subcommittee. 

One  might  argue —as  Exxon  does — that  colossal,  un- 
democratic  enterprises  such  as  itself  are  precisely  what . 
enable  America  to  afford  democracy.  It  quietly  points 
out  that  the  $3  trillion  economy  of  the  United  States, 
which  generates  one  of  the  world’s  highest  standards  of 
living,  rests  on  giant  foundations  — General  Motors, 
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General  Electric,  International  Business  Machines. 

“Things  in  this  country  are  done  on  a large  scale,” 
Mr.  Garvin  said,  “and  yet  each  one  of  us  likes  to  think 
about  things  in  a small  way.  It’s  always  been  a strange 
tiring  to  me.” 

The  debate  over  bigness  is  older  than  the  industrial 
age  Itself.  For  300  years,  two  questions  have  been  at  its 
core:  Is  bigness  intrinsically  bad?  And  does  growing 
huge  transform  an  organization  into  something  qualita- 
tively worse  than  something  smaller? 

The  answer— if  Exxon  is  a due — is  frustratingly  elu- 
sive. It  was  to  curb  Mr.  Rockefeller's  predations  that  the 
first  antitrust  laws  were  enacted.  At  the  same  time, 
even  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  bitterest  enemies  concede  his 
gift  for  raw  efficiency,  which  flowed  in  good  part  from 
sheer  size. 

■“From  the  beginning  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
studied  throughly  everything  connected  with  the  oil 
business,”  IdaTarbell  wrote  in  her  muckraking  history. 
“It  has  known,  sot  guessed  at  conditions.  It  has  & keen 
authoritative  insight,  it  has  applied  itself  to  Its  tasks 
with  indefatigable  zeal.  ” 

While  bigness  in  itself  is  one  dominant  theme,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  story  of  Exxon  is  the  story  of  the 
world’s  oil  industry.  And  the  key  to  that  story  is  control. 

Oil  is  the  most  disorderly  of  substances.  Geologically, 
it  is  maddeningly  elusive,  until  suddenly  spurting  \xp  in 
abundance  somewhere  unexpected,  and  often  very  In- 
convenient. Economically,  profits  are  subject  to  every- 
thing from  consumer  whims  to  macroeconomic  va- 
garies. Politically,  it  is  quick-silver  slippery,  the  toy  of 
sheiks,  senators  and  charlatans.  The  game  is  to  bring  as 
much  control  to  this  tangled  skein  of  uncontrollable  phe- 
nomena as  possible. 

“Bringing  order  to  chaos,”  is  how  Mr.  Rockefeller  de- 
scribed his  hammerlock  on  the  nation’s  refining  indus- 
try. 

“Predicting  the  course  of  events,”  said  Mr.  Garvin, 
14th  in  the  100-year  line  of  chief  executives,  “is  like 
trying  to  tattoo  a soap  bubble.” 

Exxon’s  and  other  companies’  early  success  in  re- 
stricting Texas  output  in  order  to  keep  prices  up  and 
conserve  oil  was  one  step  in  this  direction.  So  was  the 
1928  journey  of  Exxon  chief  Walter  Teagle  to  Achna- 
carry  Castle  in  Scotland,  where  Exxon,  British  Petro- 
leum and  Shell  of  the  Netherlands,  leading  the  oil 
groups,  having  carved  up  the  world  into  market  seg- 
ments, set  prices.  And  so,  indeed,  was  Exxon’s  leader- 
ship In  pressing  for  large-scale  production  of  synthetic 
oil,  a step  that  logically  seems  to  lead  to  not  having  to 
lookfqr  foe  real  thing. 


Exxon 
Corporation 


AT  A GLANCE 


AM  dollar  amoutrtm  hi  thoutanda, 
except  per  share  data 


Tina*  months  ended 


Mar.  31 

1982 

1981 

Revenues 

S27,1 09.000 

$30,323,000 

Nat  Income 

1.240,000 

1.600,000 

Earnings  per  share  $1.43 

$1.85 

Ysar ended 

Dec.  31 

1981 

1980 

Revenues 

113,197.000 

108.449.000 

Nat  income 

5.567.000 

5.650,000 

jEamtogs  per  share.  „ $8.44 



Total  assets,  Dec.  31, 1981  

$62,931,055 

Current  assets .... 



..  23,848,477 

Current  Babffities 

..  17,743,552 

Slockprice.May7.1982 
MY.S.E.  consolidated  dose ... 
Stock  price.  52-week  range  .... 

Employees,  Dae.  31, 1961 ...... 

Headquarters — — 


29 


35-27% 

180,000 

New  York  City 


But  what  is  Exxon?  To  begin,  it  Is  a corporation,  a 
legal  entity  allowing  the  organization  to  transcend  the 
lives  of  men.  (“A  corporation  doesn’t  have  a soul  to 
damn  or  a butt  to  kick,”  Henry  Banta,  a left-leaning 
energy  lawyer,  observes.) 

Exxon  sprouted  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  with  the  granting  of  a charter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
on  Aug.  5,  1882.  Originally  the  operating  arm  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  Trust,  it  became  the  vehicle  for  control- 
ling the  entire  skein  of  Standard  Oil  companies  in  1899, 
after  New  Jersey  abolished  its  antitrust  laws  and  other- 
wise encouraged  companies  to  Incorporate  there. 

Then,  with  the  Supreme  Court’s  busting  of  the  trust  in 
1911,  Jersey  Standard  became  one  of  34  new  oil  compa- 
nies, a collection  including  some  of  today's  biggest  — 
Mobil,  Socal,  Indiana  Standard,  Sohio  and  Arco. 

One  obvious  definition  of  Exxon,  therefore,  is  that  it  is 
a child  of  Rockefeller.  But  only  up  to  a point.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller ceased  being  an  active  manager  in  1897,  and  his 
descendants  are  believed  to  own  less  than  1 percent  of 
Exxon  stock.  Today,  Exxon  is  owned  by  804,000  share- 
holders, up  more  than  100,000  over  the  last  year,  largely 
because  of  the  company's  hefty  10  percent  dividend. 
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THE  WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Unemployment  Rises  to  9.4%,  a Postwar  Record 


Unemployment  rose  to  9.4  percent 
! April,  a postwar  record  and  up  from 
percent  in  March,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment said.  The  Democrats  used  the 
.port  to  sharply  criticize  the  Presi- 
art’s  economic  program. 

• 

A budget  compromise  was  reached 

weS  White  House  and  R^>b- 


ey  supply  Ml  HJ 
reporting  week  of 
much  of  the  huge 
he  month. 

jn  an  unexpected 
, supporting  a con- 
sent requiring  a 
budget.  But  he 
iendment  proposal 
i from  solving  cur- 


*1  to  Impose 
[ an  attempt 
ad  store  do- 

rice-support 

r.  The  move 


is  expected  to  lead  to  higher  prices. 


Hie  S.E.C.  approved  a computer- 
ized trading  link  of  seven  major  stock 
exchanges  and  brokerage  houses  that 
make  markets  in  stocks.  The  experi- 
mental system,  to  begin  later  this 
month,  is  a key  step  toward  a national 
market  system., 


Thrift  institutions  may  offer  invest- 
ment and  brokerage  services  to  their 
customers,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  decided. 

• 

A bill  providing  $1  bflliou  In  mort- 
gage aid  for  middle-income  home 
buyers  was  cleared  for  action  next 

week  in  the  House. 

The  New  York  Futures  Exchange 

began  trading  in  stock  index  futures. 

• 

New-car  sales  fell  5.1  percent  in  the 

last  10  days  of  April,  the  Big  Three 
auto  makers  reported.  The  drop  was 
mainly  a result  of  a lackluster  re- 
sponse by  consumers  to  incentives, 
high  interest  rates  and  the  recession. 

• 

The  Dow  gained  20-84  points  on  the 
week,  closing  at  889. 20.  It  was  the 
highest  close  since  Jan.  29. 


Resignation  at  Harvester 


International  Harvester’s 
beleaguered  chairman,  Archie 
McCardeU,  (left)  stepped  down 
Monday  at  his  board's  request 
Hie  move,  which  followed  the 
abrupt  departure  of  the  compa- 
ny’s president  by  a month,  came 
just  before  Harvester  and  the 
U.A.W.  announced  membership 
approval  of  an  agreement  involv- 
ing rrn*nn  concessions.  While  ana- 
lysts speculated  that  the  pact  and 
the  resignation  were  linked.  Har- 
vester denied  it.  But  a bitter  six- 
month  strike  that  ended  in  May 
1980  was  called  Mr.  McCardeU’s 
gravest  error.  Louis  W.  Menk,  re- 
tired chairman  of  the  Burlington 
Northern,  was  named  as  Mr. 
McCardeU’s  replacement 


X.T.&  T.  is  selling  two  million 
shares  to  Morgan  Stanley  under 
“shelf’  registration,  which  Is  in- 
tended to  streamline  such  offerings. 

plans  to  issue  $500  million  in 
debt  securities  under  the  same  rule. 


Pan  Am  Is  string  Bramff , contending 
that  Braniff  violated  an  interim  pact 
to  transfer  its  Latin  American  routes 
to  Pan  Am.  It  is  seeking  $100  million  in 

damages  and  the  return  of  a $7  million 
down  payment 


Tbe  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  MAY  7, 1982 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sato  Last  NetChno 

Exxon 4,729,700  29  + 1% 

Pan  Am 4,058,600  4%  + "% 

Mobil 3,971,000  24%  + 3)4 

Dstpnt 3,488,400  14%  - 2* 

Texaco 3,353,100  31%  4-  2% 

Star  Tec 3,168,100  23%  - 1% 


Standard  & Poor's 

400 Indus!  135.1  128.2  133.0  +3.62 

20  Tramp 19.4  18.3  19.2  +0.68 

toU tE-L-  56.3  54.5  56.0  +1.14 

to  Financial  - 14.5  14.2  14.4  +0.03 

'500  Stock*  — 120.5  115.3  119.4  +3.03 


ATT 

Rais  Pur 

mu 

~ 3,150,800  55% 
- 3,033,000  14 
_ 3,002,800  64% 

+ + + + l 

st  ob  a — 

~ 2J15.400  35 
— 2^25,800  29% 

2^74,400  18% 

+ % 
+ 1% 

GMot 

- 2£43,100  42% 

Sony  Op 

PtdPet 

- 2,240,800  15% 

— 2,196,200-"- 33% 

+ 1 
+ 2% 

MARKET  DIARY 

AdvMWM  1.388 

Prev. 

Week 

857 

Decfinss  

509 

1,047 

2,129 

160 

2,117 

New  Highs 

New  Lows™ 

...... 

75 

64 

Dow  Jones 

30  Induct  — 
20  Tramp  ~ 

15  Otto- 

: 05  Comb  — 


.876.5  837.5  869.2  +20.84 
.357.6  338.5  352.9  + 9.77 
.117.6  113.1  116.9+  3.46 
.345.8  329.6  342.5  + 8.92 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  MAY  7, 1982 

(Consolidated) 


Last 


Year 


Conpwnr 

Sale* 

Last 

Cling 

DomeP 

1,528,100 

7% 

at* 

MMLU 

WUHIU  asssaiBsswssa 

603J100 

18% 

+ 3% 

tatBknt  „ 

597,300 

5% 

- % 

RangiO 

582,300 

5% 

+ % 

WangB 

525,7000 

31% 

1 

GffCd 

484,100 

1174 

+ % 

NtPatnt 

418,800 

10% 

- % 

AmdM  . — ......... 

393,700 

22% 

+ 1%; 

HouOTr 

338,300 

13% 

CrystO  — ......... 

315,700 

13% 

+ 2% 

(4  P.M.  Nsw  York  Clow)  W8rt  1oDatt  ' 

Total  Salts 296*800,200  4,646070,636' 

Sams  Par.  1861  » 221012070  4039,541,433 

MARKET  DIARY 

Affvanrm 

Last 

Week 

485 

WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Total  Issues 

927 

High  Low  Last  Change 

■WW  ——mease— 

— 37 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

New  Lows 

38 

Indus* 78.17  75.54  77.90  +8-04 

Transp 58.90  57.13  58.58  +1.21 

ins*  ■ an  it  an  oi  40.17  +1.00 

Finance  71.56  70.64  71.38  +0.44 

Composite  _ 68.95  68.81  ea78  +1.68 

VOLUME  Last 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Clo»)  W“* 

Total  Sake 21,458^25  i 

Same  Per.  1961..  25.134385  ! 

Prev. 

Week' 

352 

414 

931 

39 

22 


Year 
To  Date 
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Fathers,  Mothers  and  Children 
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For  Michael  Harbert,  Mother’s  Day  came  early 
this  year,  on  a winter  day  in  Saigon.  Mr.  Harbest  and 
three  other  Vietnam  veterans  were  there  to  discuss 
unresolved  legacies  of  the  war.  They  ran  into  some 
on  the  street  “You  can  see  bomb  craters  and  under- 
stand that  people  can  fill  them  in,”  he  says,  “but 
when  yod  see  a 16-year-old  child  who  looks  like  your 
brother ” 

Outside  his  hotel,  a middle-aged  mother  pressed 
a thick  envelope  of  photos  into  his  hand  and  said,  be- 
fore ducking  away  in  fright,  “These  are  American 
children.  Pleasehelp  us.”  t 

• 

There  are  many  of  them,  'fathered  by  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  soldiers.  Amerasians,  they  are  called, 
and  only  some,  like  the  boy  and  girl  pictured  on  the 
left,  are  in  Vietnam.  Others,  like  the  three  on  die 
right,  are  in  Korea,  or  in  other  countries.  In  Viet- 
nam, the  youngest  are  now  8.  In  Korea,  still  with 
38,000  American  troops,  Amerasian  babies  are  bom 
each  month. 

The  children  in  Korea  are  often  persecuted  as 
half-breeds.  Some  of  those  in.  Vietnam,  orphaned 
and  homeless,  run  die  streets  with  other  bid  doi , the 
dust  of  life.  Everywhere,  the  Amerasians  are 
marked,  by  their  blond  pigtails,  or  black&kin  or  blue 
eyes.  With  American  fathers,  they  should  be  able  to 
lay  claim  to  American  citizenship.  Official  obstruct 
- don  or  insufficient  proof  often  makes  that  impossi- 
ble. Unless  they  can  soon  lay  claim  to  America's 
conscience,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Why  can’t  they  come?  The  reasons  differ  by 
country.  Children  from  Korea  can  be  readily 
adopted  here,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  untiring  work 
of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Keane,  a Maryknoll  priest.  But 
many  are  by  now  too  old,  or  otherwise  technically 
ineligible.  Those  in  Vietnam  cannot  get  out;  the 
Vietnamese  Government  won’t  let  them  out,  while 
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ours  has  been  indifferent  about  letting  them  in. 

One  reason  is  fear  of  numbers.  There  are  per- 
haps 80,000  Amerasians  — though  by  no  means  all 
would  come  to  the  United  States  even  if  they  could. 
Another  is  fear  of  fraud.  These  children  would  have 
such  a hard  time  proving  citizenship,  officials  have 
insisted,  better  not  even  tempt  them. 

To  its  warm  credit,  the  Reagan  Administration 
recently  reversed  that  callous  policy.  It  now  sup- 
ports a bifi  to  adnut  Amerasian  children,  devised  by 
Representative  Stewart  McKinney  of  Connecticut. 
The  Senate  sponsor  is  Admiral  Jeremiah  Denton  of 
Alabama,  a longtime  prisoner  of  war.  They  would 
not  increase  the  total  number  of  people  admitted, to 
the  United  States.  Instead,  they  would  grant  pjroper 
priority  to  those  Amerasians  with  sponsors  willing 
to  support  them. 

This  measure  would  help  in  Korea,  where  many 
mothers  are  determined,  however  painfully,  that 
their  children  escape  a bleak  future.  Enactment 
would  also  be  the  place  to  start  trying  to  persuade 
Vietnam  to  relent,  especially  if  America’s  Interest  is 
clearly  children,  not  propaganda.  It  is,  in  short,  a hu- 
mane and  sensible  bill. 

Still,  for  three  years,  it  failed  to  move.  This 
spring,  at  last,  there  have  been  signs  of  interest  from 
Romano  Mazzoli  of  Kentucky,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Immigration  subcommittee.  And  last  week 
Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming,  his  Senate  counterpart, 
promised  prompt  hearings  and  action. 

It’s  a promise  worth  remembering.  If  relief  fet- 
ters now,  it  will  take  another  year  to  revive.  That 
risk  elicits  from  Father  Keane  an  apt  Mother’s  Day 
.thought  for  Senator  Simpson,  for  Representative 
Mazzoli,  for  Judiciary  Committee  Chairmen  Thur- 
mond and  Rodino — and  for  all  the  rest  of  us : 

‘Think  how  long  a year  is,”  saj£  Father  Keane, 
“in  the  life  of  a child.  ” 


Mr.  Block  on  the  Lysenko  Trail 


What  is  going  on  in  the  office  of  John  Block,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Last  month  he  fired  the  distinguished'  scientist 
who  led  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  hired  a 
crony  without  background  in  the  subject — this  ata 
time  when  a third  of  America’s  farmland  is  threat- 
ened with  erosion.  Now  he  has  ordered  political  and 
security  checks  on  scientists  invited  to  his  advisory 
committees. 

“Our  principal  criterion  is  scientific  qualifica- 
tion,” Mr.  Block’s  assistant  told  Science  magazine. 
But,  he  added,  “If  two  names  are  submitted  to  us 
and  one  is  a Democrat  and  one  is  a Republican,  we 
will  choose  the  Republican.” 

This  politicization  of  scientific  advice  will  inevi- 
tably degrade  its  quality.  As  for  security  checks  to 


handle  little  if  any  classified  information — it  is  hard 
to  imagine  a more  futile  use  of  the  F.B.I. 

Mr.  Block’s  evident  contempt  for  expertise  is 
unsettling  because  he  oversees  a technical  program 
of  critical  importance  to  national,  indeed  global 
needs.  His  mis  judgments  don't  approach  those  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  who  once  fcut  agriculture  under 
the  heel  of  a charlatan,  Trofim  Lysenko,  but  they 
do  inject  politics  into  the  realm  of  technical  deci- 
sions. 

Surely  Mr.  Block  intends  no  sabotage  of  the 
country’s  agriculture,  let  alone  a Lysenko-style  as- 
sault on  the  study  of  genetics.  But  neither  did  the 
Soviet  leaders;  all  they  wanted  was  a politically 
sound  fellow  to  show  the  experts  how  things  should 
be  done. 


Jack,  or  Jill,  iri  the  Pulpit 


For  those  who  prefer  their  Sunday  sermons  in 
the  woods,  nature’s  purple-and-green  hooded  spring 
preachers,  the  Jack-in-the-pulpits,  are  now  coming 
into  their  own.  What  is  remarkable  about  these 
righteous  plants,  whose  aliases  include  Indian  tur- 
nip, bog  onion,  brown  dragon  and  starchwort,  is  that 
the  Jack  you  see  may,  in  feet,  be  a Jill. 

Paulette  Bierzychudek  reports  in  Natural  His- 
tory that  when  Arisaema  triphyllum  is  not  u£  to 
being  a female  (large,  with  two  leaves),  it’s  a male 
(small,  with  one  leaf).  Each  year  this  preachy  plant 
decides  which  to  be.  Sexual  dimorphism,  and  se- 
quential hermaphroditism,  makes  J ack-in-the-pul- 
pit  the  woodland  equivalent  of  a Stelg  cartoon. 


A large  female  plant  that  has  had  a few  bad 
years,  we  read,  “can  be  induced  to  produce  smaller 
leaves  and  to  flower  as  a male.”  However,  “with 
time  and  good  conditions,  the  plant  is  likely  to  regain 
its  large  size  and  female  status,”  which  makes 
sense,  since  it  takes  more  energy  to  be  a female-in- 
the-pulpit.  Also,  “sex  changing  allows  plants  tor 
reproduce  sooner  and  more  often;  they  can  be  fa- 
thers whenever  they  are  too  small  to.be  mothers.” 

Would  that  life  were  usually  so  evenhanded. 
Still,  Jack-  or  Jill-in-the-pulpit  might  just  be  the  apt 
flower  for  our  time;  an  equal  rights  perennial,  each 
plant  having  many  chances  in  the  course  of  its  life  to 
stand  in  the  stalk  of  the  other  sex. 


Topics 


Piercing  Secrets 


21  and  Counting 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  while  a casino  has  the  right 
to  rig  the  odds,  it  cannot  evict  the 
more  skillful  blackjack  players.  Only 
die  state’s  Casino  Control  Commis- 
sion can  decide  rules  of  play  and  ad- 
mission. 

The  offending  players  are  "coun- 
ters” with  a sharper  eye  and  memory 
than  most;  they  can  count  the  high 
cards  drawn  from  a stack  of  312.  If  the 
remaining  deck  is  rich  in  high  cards, 
they  knowhow  to  bet- 

Since  every  serious  player  "counts’’ 
to  some  degree,  the  commission  has  a 
problem.  It  could  permit  more  fre- 
quent shuffling  of  the  deck,  but  that 
would  waste  time  and  reduce  the 
house's  take. 

We  have  some  Ideas  for  reconciling 
liberty  and  greed,  but  given  the  in- 


vestments already  made  in  this  legal 
battle,  they  may  be  too  valuable  to 
give  away  for  nothing. 


Red  Alert 

Why  should  die  Federal  Election 
Commission  pursue  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  to  disclose  its  list  of 
1976  campaign  contributors?  Is  it 
afraid  that  cunning  Reds,  with  all  of 
$423,000,  stole  a national  election?  . 

Despite  warnings  from  the  courts,  the 
F.E.C.  still  operates  an  the  fringes  of  its 
charter,  pursuing  the  Socialist  Waters 
Party  and  tax  protesters  and  regulating 
groups  of  similar  influence. 

Now  a Federal  Court  of  Appeals  has 
rightly  affirmed  a lower  court  judgment 
that  the  commission's  demands  for  dis- 
closure amounted  to  harassment  If  the 
F.E.C.  isn’t  careful,  it  may  soon  find 
the  concept  of  disclosure  under  which 


it  operates  declared  imeonstitution^. 

' ■ 

Useful  Tips 

To  the  moviegoer.  New  York  cab- 
drivers  are  incessant  talkers,  endlessly 
obliging,  quintessentially  witty  and  bet- 
ter at  tracking  than  the  best  bloodhound. 

The  New  York  passenger,  however, 
knows  cabdrivers  are  of  many 
tongues,  yet  hot  necessarily  English; 
has  been  deposited  at  Penn  Station  In- 
stead of  Grand  Central;  has  sat 
stunned  as  the  .driver  ran  the  red 
all  the  wtfy  up  Eighth  Avenue;  would 
be  staggerjed  & ever  thanked  for  a tip. 

Last  month  the  city  started  a one-day 
course  for  cabdrivers  — to  teach  cour- 


Letters 


Falklands  — and  the  Fragility  o 


M?U 


To  the  Editor: 

In  your  April  15  editorial  recom- 
mending that  Secretary  of  State  Haig, 
terminate  his  shuttle  diplomacy,  you 
said,  in  regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands 
crisis:  “And,  let’s  face  it,  there  are 
worse  tidngs  than  this  matter  coming 
to  blows.  Mr.  Haig  ought  to  stay 
home.” 

Aside  from  being  uncharacteristi- 
cally insensitive,  the  remark  revealed 
amjgjudgmentof  the  potential  signifi- 
cance of  this  dispute.  Now  that  actual 
combat  has  been  initiated,  the  Import 
of  this  confrontation  has  become  ap- 
parent 

The  Falklands  war  has  severely  un- 
dermined the  world’s  confidence  in 
tiie  achievement  of  peaceful  resolu- 
tions of  disputes.  If  it  proveslmpossi- 
He  to  avert  violence  in  a single-issue 
(territory)  dispute,  bow  can  we  rea- 
sonably expect  to  settle  the  far  more 
complex  and  prevalent  conflicts 
rooted  in  hostile  ideologies,  religious 
fanaticism  or  decades  of  mistrust? 

The  Falklands  tragedy  is  an  occa- 
sion far  world  leaders  to  re-examine 
and  reinvigorate  their  commitments 
to  peace.  It  is  also  an  ominous  re- 
minderof  how  fragile  that  peace  is. 

David  G.  O’Brien 
Syosset,  LX,  May  5, 1982 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  “Shock  Therapy  for 
Argentina”  (May  I).  endorsing  U.S. 
support  of  the  United  Kingdom  In  the 
current  conflict  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
raises  some  troublesome  questions. 

Shock  therapy  is  not  a treatment 
that  goes  to  the  root  of  problems.  It  is. 


rather,  an  often-discredited,  often- 

abused  procedure  that  leads  to  the 
temporary  suppression  of  symptoms 
— frequently  at  the  cost  of  long-term 
damage  to  the  patient. 

Ironically,  one  effect  of  shock-  ther- 
apy is  And  this  Is  precisely 

what  the  Reagan  Administration’s  ac- 


J*7  < rt 


tion  will  not  do:  ft  will  be  a long  time  , 
before  the  Argentines  will  forget  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States. 

Regiments  of  British  Highlanders 
and  Dragoons  occupied  Buenos  Aires 
In  1806,  only  to  be  driven  out  by  a mot- 
ley group  of  Argentine  soldiers  and 
volunteers.  In  1807,  a large  British  in- 
vasion force  was  so  roundly  defeated 
by  the  Argentines  that  its  command- 
er, General  Whitelock,  was  court- 
martialed  upon  his  return  to  London. 

The  memory  of  these  events  has 
played  a role  in  the  calculations  and 


What  Huck  Finn  Says  to  a Black  Child 


To  the  Editor: 

Every  day  the  differences  between 
the  perspectives  of  black  and  white 
Americans  become  dearer.  In  your 
editorial  of  Aps§46,  you  applaud  the 
decision  of  a Virginia  school  superin- 
tendent to  override  the  Hanning  of 
‘‘Huckleberry  Firm”  by  an  intermedi- 
ate school  official  who  termed  the 
book  "racist  trash.” 

Being  black,  2 remember  vividly 
the  experience  of  havipg  read  "Huck 

Fhmw  hi  a prpdnmmw^jy  whit  a junior 

high  school  in  Philadelphia  some  30 
years  ago.  I can  still  recall  Jhe  anger 
and  pain  I felt  as  my  white  classmates 
read  aloud  the  word  “nigger.”  In  fact, 
as  I write  this  letter  I am  getting 
angry  all  over  again. 

I wanted  to  sink  into  my  seat  Some 
of  the  whites  snickered,  others  gig- 
gled. I can  recall  nothing  of  the  liter- 
ary marts  of  this  work  that  you  tom 

the  “greatest  of  an  American  ‘ 
JQvdsJ’JLODty  recall  the  sense  of  re-  . 
lief  T farwaeffT  WbekTfflp  ahead  a 
few  pages  and  see  that  the  word  "nig- 


ger” would  not  be  read  that  hour. 

Why  should  a learning  experience, 
intended  to  make  children  love  litera- 
ture, wwtimH  end  up  inflicting  pain 
upon  Mack  children? 

Leave  “Huck  Firm"  as  an  optional 
choice  tor  additional  reading  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  defer  it  to  college,  where  both 
black  and  white  students  are  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  its  message. 

The  point  here  is  not  to  punish  Twain 
"72  years  softer  his  death,”  as  your  edi- 
torial suggests,  but  to  have  him  taught 
at  a level  where  all  the  implications  of 
his  writings  can  be  fully  explored.  It 
ju$  makes  no  sense  that  blade  children 
should  be  ashamed  so  that  white  stu- 
dents can  learn  the  subtle  uses  of 
“irony”  employed  by  Twain. 

Believe  It  or  not,  most  blacks  have 
no  tolerance  for  either  ‘ironic”  or  di- 
rect reminders  of  the  degradation  vis- 
ited upon  their  ancestors  during  slav- 
ery. Allen  B.  Ballard 

- - City-College 

New  York,  April  29, 1982 


A Chinese  Student’s  Peculiar  Complaint 


To  the  Editor: 

The  anonymous  student  who  sought 
to  attend  a university  here  but  was 
denied  a passport  by  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities [“From  China:  A ‘Night- 
mare,’ ” Op-Ed  May  2]  does  not  say 
who  was  to  pay  for  his  passage,  his  tui- 
tion and  his  living  expenses.  If,  like 
the  majority  of  Chinese  studying  here, 
he  counted  on  a Government  stipend, 
then  the  authorities  acted  sensibly  in 
turning  him  down. 

China  uses  scarce  foreign  exchange 
to  send  students  abroad  in  the  expec- 
tation that  upon  their  return  they  will 
contribute  to  the  buflding  of  a modern, 
socialist  society.  The  letter  writer 
plainly  is  of  no  mind  to  do  that  and  in- 


deed seems  to  be  contemplating  de- 
fection. In^mycase,  his  level  of  com- 
prehension of  Chinese  realities  is  so 
low  that  he  hardly  merits  selection  for 
overseas  study. 

It’s  just  silly  to  assert  that  “the 
Maoists  are  coming  back  to  power," 
that  the  modernization  effort  can  be 
put  down  as  a failure  after  just  four 
years  and  that  “the  country  is  going  to 
be  a capitalist  one  under  Communist 
disguise.”  The  Chinese  people  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  finance  an 
American  visit  for  a callow  youth  who 
thinks  that  China  is  fated  to  return  to 
what  he  calls  the  ‘ ‘free  world." 

Hugh  Deane 
New  York,  May  3, 1962 


-^calculations  of  fob  . 

nftat  role  the  menmy  oftf 
therapy  will  play 

miscalculations!®  «to  jSlg*: 

onlytimew.11*^^*^^ 
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Tothe Editor: 

Anent  the  British  MhbMM&t  ' 
reference  «o 

gentine  combat  claims,  aMppgn'r 
May  3],  I 

the  same  play  (Act  4,  SoanRUr^i^-- 
to  vain  a little  patrii  of  - 

■mat  hath  in  1.  no 

Brooklyn, 

• JSkil  % 

T WtooSufetUxie,  an  lsofeR^Mett- 
in  a remote  part  of  the 
sassination  by  an  ardent  nanqnay 
the  Balkans — led  to  the  most  aaflhy  - 
carnage,  devastation  and  waste 

We  don’t  as  yet  know  where  the  cdufhtt 

in  the  South  Atlantic  will  lead,  but 
when  the  tolls  are  taken  and  tfaaafe- 
countabilities  assessed,  certain  na- 
tions will  have  to  be  addressed:  ^ •_ 

• Would  the  Argentine  junta  bne 
been  so  brazen  if  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration had  not  reversed  its  predeces- 
sor’s policy  toward  the  junta?  ^ 

• How  much  of  a determining  factor 
in  the  junta's  decision  to  invade  was 
the  expected  renewal  of  arms  sales  and 
supplies  by  the  U.S.? 

a How  much  of  the  junta’s  intransi- 
gence in  negotiations  was  due  to  its 
perception  of  U.S.  support  because  of, 
the  Administration's  renewed  liaison 
with  the  Argentine  Government,  be- 
cause of  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick's presence  at  a dinner  at  the  Ar- 
gentine embassy  in  Washington  the 
very  night  of  the  invasion  and  because 
of  her  assertion  on  "Face  the  Nation" 
that  the  use  of  the  words  “invasion” 
and  “force"  was  debatable  because  the 
Argentines  considered  the  islands  their 
own  territory? 

The' Argentine  junta  may  have  ex- 
pected an  American  response  other 
than  the  one  it  got,  but  Its  expectations 
were  not  groundless.  The  junta  is, 
after  all,  an  authoritarian,  not  a totali- 
tarian, regime.  Or  is  it  the  other  way 
around?  Mark  Cohen 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  May  4, 1982 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

Even  for  a newspaper  so  aggres- 
sively pro-British  on  the  Falkland  Is- 
land crisis  as  The  Times,  your  editorial 
"Why  Britian  Had  to  Raise  the  Stakes" 
(May  5)  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
shameless  apologias  being  uttered  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office  in  defense  of 
the  sinking  of  the  General  Belgrano. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  the  torpe- 
doing of  the  General  Belgrano  while 
sitting  38  mfles*  outside  : the  declared 
war  zone  was  a “military  victory”  for 
Britain,  although  admittedly  at  a 
heavy  political  cost. 

To  the  majority  of  the  300  million 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  Spain  and 
Latin  America,  however,  it  was  an  act 
of  callous  murder.  No  amount  of  ra- 
tionalization to  the  effect  that  the 
cruiser  posed  an  imminent  threat  to 
the  British  fleet  will  serve  to  white- 
wash this  monstrous  act 

Russian  missiles  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons pose  an  imminent  threat  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  not,  however,  at  least  as  of  this 
writing,  dropped  the  Bomb  on  Mos- 
cow.‘Your  attempt  to  glass  over  Brit- 
ain’s deed  with  a tortured  menu  of  the 
imperatives  which  forced  Britain  to 
commit  this  crime  sounds  like  the 
rantfogs  of  a criminal  lawyer  plead- 
ing the  innocence  of  a client  caught  on 
camera  in  the  act  of  a coldblooded 
killing.  Rene  Ans  elmo 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  May  5, 1982 


Psychology:  On  the  Importance  of  Creative  Disagreement 


lotions.  But  it  Is  only  for  new  drivers  of 
flettcabs.  That  leaves  a lot  who  still  ex- 
pect a tip  wheh  they  drop  you  at  Penn 

Station  instead  of  Grand  Central. 


To  the  Editor: 

It's  not  that  it  isn't  healthy  for  a self- 
critical  discipline  occasionally  to  come 
in  for  a public  drubbing.  But  (me  must 
really  come  to  psychology's  defense  in 
the  face  of  Nicholas  Wade’s  contention 
that  lack  of  "consensus”  means  “psy- 
chology can’t  be  much  of  a science” 
(Editorial  Notebook  April  30). 

Eleven  psychologists  were  invited 
by  Psychology  Today  to  describe  what 
they  considered  "the  most  significant ' 
work  in  psychology  over  the  last  dec- 
ade and  a half.”  Wade  describes  the 
outcome  reasonably  fairly  as  "failure 
...  to  agree  on  almost  anything.” 

The  question  is.  Is  this  necessarily 
an  unhealthy  sign?  By  way  of  reply, 
Wade  suggests  that  “physicists  or 
biologists  asked  the  same  question 
would  not  concur  on  everything  but 
there  would  be  a substantial  common- 
ality in  their  answers."  Would  there? 

I suggest  that  that  depends  on  scale. 

If  the  contributions  of  Galileo  and 
Newton  and  Einstein  and  Bohr  were 
included  in  the  reckoning  in  physics, 
and  those  of  Darwin  and  Mendel  and 
Pasteur  and  Crick  in  biology,  there 
would  certainly  be  solid  consensus  on 
these  canonical  works.  And  psychol- 
ogy, being  indeed  a less  mature  sci- 
ence, would  have  no  equivalent  cumu- 
lative legacy  of  centuries  to  rally 
behind. 

But  the  time  scale  was  supposed  to 
be  the  last  15  years,  and  I suspect 
that  even  physicists  and  biologists 
would  start  to  diverge  if  restricted  to 
that  interval,  even  with  the  help  of 
the  convergent  effect  of  their  enor- 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mad  received,  we  re- 
gret that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


mously  vaster  cumulative  legacies. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  bow  extreme  a 
diversity  there  is  among  the  many 
subdisciplines  lumped  together  as 
"psychology”:  Psychology  Today’s 
sample  included  representatives  of 
social  psychology,  clinical  psychol- 
ogy, cognitive  psychology,  animal 
behavior,  developmental  psychology 
and  physiological  psychology. 

Physics  has  no  comparable  range  of  ' 
subdisciplines,  and  even  so,  ohe 
doubts  whether  cosmologists  would 
mention  many  advances  in-particle 
physics  if  asked  to  describe  the  most 
significant  recent  work  in  their  own 
areas  of  competence. 

There  was  also  some  unevenness  in 
Psychology  Today’s  choice  of  the 
"best  minds”,  in  psychology,  which 
would  likewise  contribute  to  the  diver- 
sity in  their  judgments. 

But  what  is  this  insistence  on  agree- 
ment anyway?  Agreement  is  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  (rela- 
tively) settled  past  of  a science.  Its 
vital,  ongoing  growth  region,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  and  should  be  an  area  of 
"creative  disagreement”  rather  than 
one  of  univocality  and  uniformity — in 
all  sciences. 

The  scale  may  vary:  Particle  physi- 
dsts  may  disagree  on  what  approach 


has  been  valuable  in  the  last  five 
years,  but  they  may  agree  across  a 
larger  interval,  say,  50  years.  Per- 
haps for  psychology  even  the  last  50 
years  count  as  "growth  region,”  and 
perhaps  Wade’s  “prepubescent"  is  a 
useful  metaphor  for  this  state. 

But  this  can’t  be  synonymous  with 
"not  much  of  a science, " any  more 
than  a prepubescent  can  be  regarded 
as  "not  much  of  a person.”  If  any- 
flnng,  what  distinguishes  a prepubes- 
cent from  a mature  person  is  that  he 
still  has  the  promise  of  his  growth 
spurt  ahead  of  him. 

The  parallel  with  parapsychology 
was  unfair  Even  If,  as  Wade  says,  the 
essence  of  science  is  in  its  method" 
rather  than  its  "substance,”  there  is  no 
great  agreement  on  the  "rigors”  of 
parapsychology’s  methods.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  area  is  chronically  beset  by 
an  almost  total  polarization  into  believ- 
ers and  nonbelievers  that  goes  far  be- 
yond disagreement  about  the  relative 
value  of  current  work  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  a sign  of  scientific  pathol- 
ogy- STE VAN  HARNAD 

Prtoceton,N.J.,  May  1, 1982 
The  writer  is  editor  of  The  Behavioral 
and  Bruin  Sciences,  an  intertiiscipli- 
nary  journal  devoted  to  open  peer 
commentary. 
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WASHING 


eacT  Palestinian 


Beyond  the 


By  James  Reston 


■By  WQUam  B.  Quandt 

WASHINGTON  — Palestinians  of  . 
many  political  persuasions  seem  to  _ 
agree  on  one  point:  During  the  last  six 
months,  the  Israeli  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  has  be- 
come more  burdensome.  Few  now  ; 
seem  to  doubt  that  annexation  lies  . 
ahead.  This  has  produced  both  resist-' 
ance  and  a sense  of.  urgency.  Curious-, 
ly,  it  may  also  have  spawned  an  ele- 
ment of  pragmatism  that  may  offer 
one  avenue  out  of  the  impasse — if  the  ? 
United  States  is  prepared  to  fake  a 
strong  initiative.  • 

The  perhaps  two  dozen  West  Bank 
Palestinians  with  Vhom  I spoke  there ' . 
in  late  April  still  oppose  Camp  David 
and  accept  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  as  their  representative. 
But  they  also  know  that  the  P.L.O. 
cannot  act  independently.  They  ex- 
press regret  that  its  chairman,  Yasir 
Arafat,  was  pot  able  .to  endorse  the 
Saudi  eight-point  plan  last  fall.  All  feel ' 
that  it  is  time  to  state  openly  that 
Palestinians  are  prepared  to  recog- 
nize Israel’s  right  to  live  in  peace  and 
security — if  Israel  is  prepared  to  end 
the  occupation  and-  accept  Palestin- 
ians’ right  to  self-determination. ' 

More  immediately,  Palestinians 
ask  bow  the  deteriorating  situation 
can  be  reversed.  For  them,  Israeli  set- 
tlements and  expropriation  of  land 
are  the  most  crucial  matters.  Next  in 
priority  are  Israeli  pressures  on  their 
municipal  councils,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  newspapers.  If  one  listens 
carefully  to  Palestinians,  they  reject 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin’s 
narrow  interpretation  of  Camp  David 
but  they  do  not  reject  the  idea  of  a two- 
stage  negotiation  to  ease,  and  then  to 
end,  the  occupation. 

during  an  interim  agreement, 
Palestinians  ask,  would  Israeli  settle- 
ment activity  stop?  Would  elections  to 
Palestinian  self-governing  institutions 
be  genuinely  free?  Would  Palestinians 
in  Jerusalem  be  treated  the  same  as 
those  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza? 
Would  the  police  role  of  Israeli  se- 
curity forces  be  sharply  curtailed? 
Could  the  Palestinian  flag,  now 
banned,  be  displayed? 

Palestinians  who  are  ardent  national- 
ists and  supporters  of  the  P.L.O.  say 
that  Egypt  and  Jordan,  backed  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  could  {day  an  important 
part  in  helping  shape  the  next  stage  of 
Middle  East  peace  negotiations.  Presi- 
dent Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt  is  viewed 
more  favorably  than  Anwar  el-Sadat 
was,  and  King  Hussein  has  regained  ! 
considerable  prestige  as  a defender  of 
Palestinian  rights.  The  P.L.O.,  West 
Bankers  say,  should,  be. consulted,  but 
i&noeJtetimgfiff 

fat-to  take  the  leadin  diplomacy.  ' *bw 
Does  this  possible  change  in  the 
mood  of  Palestinians  in  the  direction- 
of  greater  pragmatism,  bom  more  of 
‘desperation  than  hope,  provide  open- 
ings for  diplomacy?  Probably  not  if 
the  criterion  is  whether  Mr.  Begm  can. 
be  persuaded  to  enlarge  his  vision  of 
autonomy,  which  is  limited  to  such 
minor  issues  as  responsibility  for 
health,  agriculture,  housing,  etc.  But 
if  the  purpose  of  diplomacy  is  to  start 
a serious  :debate,  especially  in  Israel,, 
over  how  to  deal  with  the  Palestinian 
issue,  then  a United  States  initiative 


New  pragmatism 
in  the  West  Bank? 
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LINCOLN,  Neb. — One  of  the  clever] 
things  President  Reagan  has  done  as 
he  tries  to  squeeze  inflation  out  of  the 
system  by  putting  the  economy 
through  a recession  wringer  is  to 
boldly  proclaim  that  40  years  of  “eco- 
nomic mismanagement”  cannot  be 
remedied  in  a year  or  two. 

This  is  a neat  trick  because  it  pro- 
vides him  in  advance  with  an  excuse  if 
his  policies  fail.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Gerald  R.  Ford,, 
and  Jimmy  Carter— his  three  conser- 
vative predecessors — all  followed  es- 
sentially the  same  policy,  but  without 

using  the  fancy  label  of  “supply-side” 

economics.  Each  time,  the  inflation 
rate  picked  up  once  the  recession; 
ended.  It  is  doubtful  if  President  Rea- 
gan will  fare  any  better. 

Forty  years  of  “economic  misman-i 
agement” — the  President  apparently 
believes  that  the  American  people 
have  a very  short  historical  memory. 
Is  this  really  what  happened  in  the 
American  economy  in  the  last  four 
decades?  As  A1  Smith  is  supposed  to. 
have  said,  “Let’s  look  at  the  record.” 

Since  Mr.  Reagan  surely  does  not 
mean  to  include  his  first  year  in  office 
among  the  years  of  “mismanage- 
ment, ■’  40  years  takes  us  back  to  1940. 
This  was  the  year  when  America 
began  to  gear  up  for  World  War  II.  But 
if  his  words  are  taken  at  face  value,  it 
must  mean  that  the  war  effort  was1 
badly  botched.  Was  this  the  case? 

• The  facts  suggest  just  the  opposite. 

■ By  all  reasonable  measures,  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  did  a su- 
perb job  of  economic  mobilization  and 
management  during  the  war  years. 

To  illustrate,  between  1940  and  1945, 
the  nation's  real  output  — that  is,  its 
total  production — grew  by  63  percent, 
an  afframplishment  that  required  an 
annual  average  rate  of  growth  of  10 
percent,  a performance  well  above, 
the  hation’s  historic  average  This 
vast  expansion  of  production  allowed 
the  country  todevote  42  percent  of  its 
output  to  war  production  hr 1944,  the 
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year  of  the  peak  war  effort. 

During  the  wartime  era,  the  real 
civilian  standard  of  living  — con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services  per 
person — rose  by  11  percent,  a feat  un- 
matched by  any  of  the  major  Allied 
belligerents.  Equally  impressive,  con- 
sumer prices  rose  by  only  10  percent 
during  the  years  of  fighting  (1942  to 

What  40  years  of 
‘mismanagement’? 


1945),  a record  unsurpassed  in  any  of 
the  country’s  wars. 

And  what  of  the  postwar  period,  1946 
through  1981?  Were  these  years  of 
chronic  economic  mismanagement, 
as  the  President  asserts.  If  so,  we 
should  have  seen  a general  worsening 
in  the  material  conditions  of  life  in  this 
country  during  these  years.  Actually, 
the  exact  opposite  happened. 

True,  in  recent  years  inflation  has  be- 
come endemic  to  the  economy,  some- 
thing that  no  one  will  deny.  Yet  this 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  reality  of 

steady  progress  in  the  real  standard  of 


material  life  for  the  average  American. 
By  1981,  for  example,  real  consumption 
per  person  was  nearly  double  what  it 
was  in  1946.  Even  in  the  inflation- 
plagued  1970's,  real  gains  totaled  27  per- 
cent 

A truly  dramatic  change  in  these 
years  was  a sharp  reduction  in  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States,  a trend  that 
the  Re*»E*n  Administration  seems 
determined  to  reverse.  In  1959,  a few 
years  before  the  start  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy-Lyndon  B.  Johnson  war  on 
poverty,  22.4  percent  of  Americans 
lived  below  the  poverty  line.  By  1969, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Vietnam  War,  this 
percentage  had  been  cut  nearly  in 
half,  falling  to  12.1.  Now  it  is  on  the  up- 
swing: The  latest  Federal  figures 
available,  for  1980,  show  that  13  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  live  in  poverty,  j 
The  ultimate  irony  of  Reaganomics  ■ 
lies  in  the  President’s  ironclad  deter- 
mination to  pare  back  income-support 
programs — programs  that  in  1981  ac- 
counted for  13.9  percent  of  all  the 
money  income  going  to  people  in  this 
country.  Yet  it  is  these  same  support 
programs  that  all  through  the  postwar 
period  sustained  incomes  when  the 
economy  turned  sour,  thus  preventing 
recessions  from  becoming  old-fash- 
ioned depressions. 

President  Reagan’s  cavalier  disre- 
gard of  the  economic  realities  of  the 
last  40  years  suggests  two  things,  both 
disturbing  if  not  dangerous.  First,  he 
is  without  a solid  sense  of  history,  a 
critical  foiling  in  these  times.  Second, 
fantasy  more  than  reality  shapes  the 
way  he  looks  at  the  world,  both  as  it 
pyjgtK  today  and  as  he  fondly  believes 
it  existed  in  the  past 

Wallace  C.  Peterson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  NebraskOr 
Limcoln,  is  author  of  “Our  Overloaded 
Economy:  Inflation,  Unemployment , 
and  the  Crisis  in  American  Capital- 
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WASHINGTON,  May  8 — In  recent 
days,  the  intelligence  services  of  the  j 
United  States  Government  have  been  i 
watching,  with  the  utmost  care,  the  ] 
communications  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Argentina. 

For  while  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  working  openly  for  a cease-fire  in  the 
naval  war  between  Britain  and  Argen- 
tina over  the  Falkland  Islands,  it  is  also 

concerned  about  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
intervention  on  the  side  of  Argentina. 

On  its  own,  Argentina  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  launch  modem 
French  computer-directed  missiles 
from  aircraft  out  of  the  range  of  Brit- 
ish carrier-based  planes.  In  this  way, 
it  destroyed  one  of  the  most  modem 
British  destroyers,  H.M.S.  Sheffield. 
This  has  raised  some  fundamental 
questions  here  about  the  vulnerability 
of  all  surface  fleets  and  particularly  of. 
the  British  armada,  8,000  miles  from 
1 home  and  a few  hundred  miles  from 
the  Argentine  coast. 

How  many  of  these  “smart'’  comput- 
erized missiles  do  the  Argentinians 
have?  The  intelligence  here  is  probably 
nett  many.  But  the  British  are  being  very 
careful.  Our  information  is  that  they 

have  withdrawn  their  fleet  out  of  missile 

range  for  the  time  being,  waiting  for 
reinforcements  of  anti-missile  ships  and 
troops  on  the  luxury  liner  Queen  Eliza- 
beth 2,  which  must  be  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  vulnerable  missile  targets  on 
the  seas  today. 

For  the  moment,  there  is  a pause  in 
the  war  for  reflection,  not  only  about 
how  to  compose  the  British-Argentine 
dispute,  but  how  to  keep  it  from 
spreading  into  a U.S.-Soviet  strategic 
conflict  for  influence  in  the  South  At- 
lantic. 

This  is  what  officials  here  want  to 
avoid.  They  are  on  the  verge  of  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  about  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons.  They  are  trying 
to  find  some  compromise  over  the  much 
more  dangerous  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
FjHyf  They  are  planning  a summit  meet- 
ing between  President  Reagan  and 
President  Brezhnev  in  the  fall.  There- 
fore, they  have  been  talking  privately  to 
the  Soviets,  who  are  supporting  Argenti- 
na, while  Washington  supports  the  Brit- 
ish, about  how  to  keep  this  difference 
from  getting  out  of  control. 

For  example,  if  they  let  the  Falk- 
lands  war  get  out  of  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  Soviets 
could  airlift  thei)  most  modem  mis- 
siles to  Argentina  -:ig  before  the  Brit-' 
ish  could  get  their  reinforcements  to 
the  Falklands,  and  put  the  British  ar- 
mada in  extreme  danger.  Officials 
here  agree  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  intervene  militarily,  if 
necessary,  to  avoid  the  destruction  of 
the  British  navy. 


Already  it  is  clear  that  If  this  war 
goes  on  much  longer,  therasuahieson 
both  sides  will  outnumber  the  total 
population  of  the  Falklands,  who* 
loyalty  and  land  are  supposed  to  be 
the  object  of  the  war.  Fortunately,  the 
irony  and  stupidity  of  this  frn&jjY 
seems  to  be  influencing  opinion  ootn 
in  Britain  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  in 

Argentina.  ^ 

There  is  some  evidence  that  both 
sides,  after  the  loss  of  life  in  their  first 
.naval  clash,  are  trying  to  use  the 
present  pause  to  get  back  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  Both  have  responded 
tentatively  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Peruvian  and  United 
States  Governments  for  another 
round  of  talks  before  another  naval 
battle  when  the  British  reinforce- 
ments arrive.  . . „ 

But  the  Argentinians  are  still  insist- 
ing that  the  British  agree  In  advance 
to  turn  over  control  and  sovereignty  of 
the  islands  before  accepting  the 
United  Nations  resolution  that  they 
should  withdraw  their  troops  and  ne- 
gotiate the  question  of  sovereignty 
later.  To  the  British,  who  are  willing 
to  negotiate  without  prior  commit- 
ments, this  amounts  to  a demand  for 
surrender  which  they  say  they  will 
never  accept. 

It’s  odd  that  the  Argentinians  are 
being  so  stiff  on  this  point.  They  have 
geography,  and  in  some  ways  history 
on  their  side.  They  have  given  a good 
account  of  themselves  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  naval  battle,  and  in  the 
process  have  finally  persuaded  the 
British  to  negotiate  seriously  about 
the  future  sovereignty  of  the  Falk- 
lands. In  this  sense,  the  Argentinians 
have  won  but  don’t  seem  to  know  it  — 
and  they  keep  insisting  on  trying  to 
settle  the  controversy  over  sover- 
eignty by  force  of  arms. 

If  Argentina  continues  with  this 
strategy,  there  will  obviously  be 
more  war,  more  danger  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention, more  danger  of  U.S. 
financial  sanctions  against  Argenti- 
na, more  danger  of  a breakdown  in 
U S.  nuclear  arms  control,  more 
danger  of  U.S.-Soviet  differences  in 
the  Middle  East  and  more  danger  of 
a struggle  for  naval  control  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  the  basic 
world  issues  that  unite  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Argentina  are 
' greater  than  the  immediate  question 
that  divides  them;  that  the  present 
Government  of  Argentina  is  basically 
anti-Communist.  but  that  it  is  risking 
the  intervention  of  the  Soviets,  which 
is  precisely  what  its  political  opposi- 
tion, the  Peronistas,  would  probably 
welcome. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Brains  in  the  Boom 

By  Flora  Lewis 


that  could  hold  out  some  hope  for 
Palestinians  tad  Israelis  who  oppose 
annexation  makes  sense  — certainly 
more  sense  than  going  through  the 
stale  motions  of  the  current  autonomy 
talks. 

"Two  key  elements  would  be  essen- 
tial to  a new  American  strategy: 

• in  consultation  with  Egypt,  Jor- 
dan, Saudi  Arabia,  and  Palestinians, . 
the  United  States  should  seek  an. 
unambiguous,  although  conditional, 
statement  of  Palestinian  willingness 
to  accept  Israel’s  right  to  live  in  peace 
within  secure  borders.  In  addition, 
these  Arab  parties  should  be  asked  to 
support  immediate-negotiations  on  in- 
terim measures  to  end  the  occupation . 

not  to  try  to  solve  all  the  problems 

of  borders,  sovereignty,  and  repatria- 
tion, which  could  be  raised  later. 

• With  such  an  Arab  position  in 

hand,  Washington  should  be  prepared  • 
to  use  its  mfHienee  to  achieve  an  in-  ■ 
terim  agreement  to  freeze  settle- 
ments, stop  expropriation  of  land,  pro-  ■ 
vide  for  free  elections  to  self-govero-  ■ 
ing  institutions,  and  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  role  of  the  Israeli  security 
forces  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  should  un- 
dertake to  reiterate  its  view  that  a • 
final  Palestinian  settlement  must  be 
based  on  all  the  principles  of  Security  ■ 
Council  Resolution  242,  including  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  fjom  occupied  terri- 
tories. ... 

Needless  to  say,  such  an  initiative 
would  be  controversial  and  therefore ; 
could  not  succeed  unless  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig  Jr.  were  fully  behind -it 1 

and  prepared  to  stick  with  it  for  a pro- 
longed period.  Prime  Minister  Begm 
would  cry  foul  and  would  claim,  wac- 
curately,  that  this  approach  deviated 
from  the  Camp  David  accords.  It 
would  not— only  from  his  interpreta- 
tion of  tbran. 

William  B.  Quandt,  who  directed  the 
Middle  East  office  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  from 
to  June  1979,  was-  a member  of  the 
United  States  negotiating  team i V 
Camp  David.  He  is  a senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution. 


LOS  ANGELES,  May  8 — Even  if  I 
the  undeclared  Falklands  war  can  1 
now  be  stopped,  and  that’s  to  be  ar- 
dently hoped,  it  has  already  shown  ’ 
dramatically  how  much  technology 
has  changed  modern  warfare  and  how 
many  old  axioms  as  well  as  weapons 
are  obsolete. 

The  actual  fighting  has  only  in- 
volved a few  ships  and  planes.  That 
has  been  enough  to  test  weapons  and 
strategies  in  a way  that  hasn’t  hap- 
pened since  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
which  was  the  proving  ground  for 
World  War  II. 

No  Soviet  arms  have  been  involved. 
Both  the  extent  and  rivalry  of  Western 
arms  trade,  however,  have  made  the  en- 
counter a multinational  munitions  exer- 
cise. Britain,  helped  with  U.S.  satellite 
intelligence,  relied  on  its  own  advanced 
technology,  including  the  Harrier  jump- 

jet,  new  missiles  and  torpedoes. 

Two  torpedoes were  enough  to  sink 
Argentina’s  General  Belgrano,  a re- 
sold U.S.  cruiser.  Argentina  used 
France’s  Exocet  wave-hopping  mis- 
sile, launched  from  a French  Etend- 
ard  fighter-bomber,  and  one  was 
enough  to  knock  out  a British  de- 
stroyer.'In  the  area  were  two  West 
German-built  Argentine  subma- 
rines, and  Argentina  has  Israeli- 
built  Daggers,  a fighter  developed 
from  the  French  Mirage  after 
France  embargoed  arms  to  Israel 
/hiring  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  chairman  of  NATO’s  Military 
.Committee,  Admiral  Robert  H.  Falls 
of  said  the  lessons  would  not 

be  lost.  “We  are  continuously  review- 
ing our  tactics  in  the  light  of  modem 
weaponry  and  the  Impact  of  the  mis- 
siles oo  warfare,”  he  said  in  Brussels. 
That  is  only  one  of  the  lessons.  It  goes 

for  beyond  the  specifics  of  how  to  plan 

■ a naval  task  force,  or  even  to  judge 
which  ships  have  the  best  chance  of 
survival  and  whether  the  U.S.  should 
build  huge  nuclear  powered  supercar- 
riers  or  smaller  swifter  ships. 

There  is  also  the  basac  question'  of 
how  to  measure  the  relative  strength 
of  amventional  forces,  crucial  to  the 
• current  argument  an  nuclear  strat- 
egy, and  whether  the- West  must  rely' 
on  atomic  weapons  to  face  massive 

■ Soviet  ground  and  air  forces. 

The  top-level  former  officials  who 
urged  a pledge  not  to  tise  nuclear 
arms  first,  at  any  level  of  firepower, 
also  argue  that  the  new  “smart” 

. weapons  require  a basic  review  of 
. what  now  really  constitutes  offensive- 

. defensive  balance. 

r They  are  men  who  were  personally 
involved  In  developing  American1 
l strategy  over  a generation.  Even  be- 
t fore  the  Falklands  action,  tank  battles 

in  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war  showed 


that  old  force  assumptions  can  no 

longer  be  taken  for  granted. 

Another  lesson  has  to  do  with  the 
wfid  escalation  of  the  arms  trade. 
There  is  still  a flourishing,  more  or 
less  clandestine  international  market 
in  small  arms  of  the  type  so  lavishly 
used  in  civil  conflicts  such  as  in  Salva- 
dor  and  Lebanon. 

But  the  big  sellers  are  governments, 
no  longer  just  disposing  of  surplus 
stock  while  they  modernize  their  own 
arsenals  as  they  did  for  two  decades 
after  World  War  II.  They  are  deliver- 
ing their  newest,  most  sophisticated 
weapons,  sometimes  produced  espe- 
cially for  export-  American  experts 
estimate  that  this  year  the  U.S.  will 
transfer  a record  total  of  $30  billion 
worth  of  arms  abroad,  in  sales  and 
aid. 

Andrew  Pierre,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  con- 
cluded in  his  cool,  thoroughly  docu- . 
merited  new  book  on  “The  Global  Poli- 
tics of  Anns  Sales,”  that  the  major 
impetus  for  arms-mongering  is  no 
longer  profit.  The  old  clidte  of  the 
“merchants  of  death”  is  as  obsolete 
as  the  Big  Bertha  cannon  and  the 
Dreadnought  battleship.  Their  mo- 
tives now  are  primarily  political. 

Tbe  Falklands  war  is  totally  about 
politics,  not  the  nonexistent  strategic 
or  economic  importance  of  the  blus- 
tery liberal  islands.  That  original 
misperception  led  to  a tendency  at 
first  to  write  it  off  as  comic  opera,  not 
serious.  And  it  is  why  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  mediation  failed,  assuming 
as  it  did  a possible  compromise  of  na- 
tional aims. 

All  in  all,  it  appears  that  the  brains 
of  tbe  world  have  been  concentrated- 
on  the  business-end  of  missiles 
which,  like  the  Exocet,  are  made  to 
“fire  and  forget”  while  they  find: 

their  own  way  to  fulfill  their  own  pur- 
pose. 

Concerns  about  Latin  American  re- 
sentment of  open  U.S.  support  for 
Britain,  or  of  Soviet  propaganda  gains 
as  a result,  are  secondary  to  this 

demonstration. 

The  U.S.  would  have  done  better: 
from  the  start  to  rally  other  Latin1 
American  states  around  the  idea  that 
territorial  disputes  are  not  to  be  set- 
tied  by  force.  Many  of  them  have 
potentially  explosive  quarrels  with 
their  neighbors.  They  might  have  iso- 
lated Argentina.  Instead,  Washington 
worried  about  conserving  Argentine 
support  for  anti-Communist  cam- 
paigns in  this  hemisphere. 

Now,  Moscow  and  Buenos  Aires  are 
» {firring  each  for  its  own  Short-term 

political  reason.  It  does  seem  to  be  the 

mfcriipg  that  have  the  smarts  these 
days.  . 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib- 


utes to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it,  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, 
McLuhan  was  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes. 

®l|t  Nritt  jjjork  Siracs 
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t isn't  1947  here,  but  it  might'  as  ■ . 
wen  be.  Extras  scroll  through. 
Rockaway’s  Playland  m vintage'  - 
summer  clothes,  the  women,  wear- 
ing impeccable  40's  makeup  and 


sound  man  who  still  hasn’t  gotten  over 
yesterday's  Shooting  oh  the  Roundup, 
which  tilts  its  passengers  .-  and  then 
spins  them  like  laundry,  in  a Clothes 
dryer,  “t  was  “white  as  a sheet,"  the 
sottnd  man  says. 


Streep  when  she. .finally 


-hairdos:  ’'Hey, sailor,  I Jdfaaaaie  for  - .*5 JWSo,-B«janing. 

you,"' jokes  one'  gray-fa^  ex5a  to  WaS  ™ they  ya&  tibem  amiisement 


“another, whe^s-m  vmiform.  IJttie-girbr"- 
in  ringlets  play  catch  for  the  camera, ' 
then  dip  anachronistically  into  down 
jackets  between  takes,  since  , the 
morning  is  chilly.  Children  who  seem  '■ 
to  have  stepped  out  of  old  photographs . 

are  coddled  by  moms  in  1982  naming  ‘ 
clothes.  They  are  gathered  here  for  " 
the  Riming  of  "Sophie’s  Choice,”  the 
best-selling  novel  by  William  Styibn  . 
that  is  now  being  adapted  for  the 
screen  by  Alan  Pakula. 

Mr.  Pakula,  writer  and  director  of . 
the  film  version  of  “Sophie's  Choice,” 
scheduled  to  open  in  December, main- 
tains that  there  are  two  sorts  of  books 
that  cdn  become  movies:  “One  is  a 
book  that  has.  an  interesting  idea*  but 
you  feel  the  book  itself  is  not  a film,  so 
you  change  it  until  it  becomes  one. 
The  other  is  a book  that  must  in  some  ; 
way  be  translated.  If  you  translate 
successfully,  the  movie  will  have  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  book,  and  the  core 
of  the  same  emotional  experience. 
People  will  think  they're  seeing  the 
bote  on  the  screen." 


-paries?- -she  ciies,~totBePol5^accent 
that,  after!  two  months  of  intensive 
Polish  lessons,  she  now  uses  whether 
oh  camera  or  not.  Mr.  Klifae,  who  has 
gallantly  scooped  his  Sophie  out  of  the 
Calypso,  also  remains  somewhat  in. 
character:  as  . he  /playfully  roots 
through  Miss  Streep’s  pocketbook. 
■"Have  we  got  any  more  money 
honey?"  he  inquires. 


There's  no  sign,  in  the  merriment  of 
the  moment,  that  ‘‘Sophie-s  €hoice” 
_ will  tfeastozy  Gfvibtent  emotional  ex- 
trfetoesfor  even  that  the  filmmaking 
taasr  been  mercurial  in  its.  way.  On 


Monday,  the  crew  arrived  in  Rock- 
. away  to  discover  the  weather  wasn't 
-suitable,  and  so  the  Playland  scenes 
were  abruptly  postponed.  Instead  of 
• romping  on  the  roller  coaster,  the  ac- 
tore  fooiKlthemsi3ves  returning  to  the 
studio  and  filming  the  movie's  grim. . 
climactic  scene." 


Alan  Pakula*  above,  is 


Meryl  Streep  and  Kevin 


his  screenplay  of  “Sophie’s 


.Choice” — “If  you  translate 
successfully,  the  movie  will 


the  Hfe  and  soul  of  the  book. 
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book  on  the  screen.  awr.  was  qtnfe  rambunctious!  be- 

cause  of  the  general  dishevelment  of 
the  schedule.  Actually,  I wound  up. 
using  their  indifference.  There  were 
the  extras,  just  lounging  around.  Alan 
. wanted  to  tell  them  to  stop,  but  I 

• wOniC  days  ETC  very  thought  it  was  perfect  What’s  this 

, _ • ’jj,  - — moment  to  them?” 

nappy , says  Meryl  - Ml-  streeo.  also  describinj:  Mon- 


Streep,  ‘and  some 
days  are  like  a 
descent  into  hell:’ 


Miss  Streep,  also  describing  Mon- 
day's change  of  pace,  says  breezily 
“Oh,  but  that's  how  the  story  goes.  It’s 
very  high  contrast  day  to  day.  Some 
days  are  very  happy,  and  some  days 
are  like  a descent  into. bell.'”  Beyond 


and  trousers,  without  his  knickers  or 
his  pirate’s  sword,  Mr.  Kline  goes 
walking  on  the  beach.  He,  too,  is  com- 
fortably incognito. 

Mr.  MacNicol  lies  down  on  a blanket 
and  begins  his  scene  with  Greta  Turk- 
en,  a recent  Sarah  Lawrence  alumna 
who  is  Mr.  Styron's  coquettish  Leslie 
to  a T.  The  extras,  now  in  bathing 
suits,  chase  each  other  across  the 
sand,  while  someone  negotiates  with 
the  Screen  Actors*  Guild  to  determine 
how  much  more  the  extras  will  need  to 
be  paid  if  they  get  wet.  A deal  is 
struck,  and  a few  go  in  the  water. 

Nestor  Almendros  looks  into  the 
camera  and  says  the  scene  will  look 


warifhffcB&tSS^hfe-'  the  light  facing,  it 


film  before-itds  completed.  “Every- 
thing you  say  about  a movie  before  it 
comes  out,"  she  says,  “gives  people  a 
reason  not  to  believdit  when  it  does.” 


Mr.  Kline  echoes  this  in  saying: 

“Sophie's  Choice’  ’ is  very  definitely/  .,;_“Ifs  terrible  VkiienEhe  audience  can- 


will  lote  Hie  a cover  of  Life  Magazine 
in  the  40’s.”  U the  afternoon  stays  thj« 
beautiful  — and  it  will  — It  will 
produce  what  Terrence  Malick  nick- 
named “The  Magic  Hour”  when  Mr. 
Almendros.  worked  withhlmon  “Days 


the  latter  kind  ofbote,  MrfPakuIahe- 
lieves.  He  has  been  at- work-on-the 
screen  adaptation  since  he  saw  a 1979 
announcement  for  the  book  in  “Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly,”  long  before  Mr. 
Styron's  fifth  novel  enjoyed  its  47 
weeks  on  the  best-seller  list.  While  the 
book  was  still  in  galleys,  he  arranged 
(with  Keith  Barish,  the  real  estate 
developer  who  has  also  bought  screen 
rights  to  “The  White  Hotel”)  to  buy  it 
for  about  $750,000. 
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'gafflening'ancf  has  a drinking  prob- 
lem.  You  kind  of  see  it  in  his  work.  In- 
teresting. ^That  can  rob  you  of  the  ex- 
perience of  it,  spoil  the  magic.”  Spoil- 
ing the  magic,  or  rather  not  spoiling 
it,  is  very  much  on  Mr.  Kline’s  mind 
where  Nathan  is  concerned,  since 
there  are  important  aspects  of  Na- 
than’s character  that  the  film  is  delib- 
eratly  slow  to  reveal.  “I’ve  had  to  do  a 


sunset  an  a dear  day.  If  there’s  a 
Magic  Hour  this  afternoon,  it  will  be 
used  for  an  improvised  picnic  captur- 
ing the  rapturous  feeling  of  the  three 
principals*  summer  together. 


lot  of  active  forgetting,”  he  says. 


Mr.  MacNicol,  like  Mr.  Kline,  has 
almost  completed  with  his  role  in 
“Sophie’s  Choice.”  But  he  still  has 
voice-overs  to  do,  since  there  will  be 
narration  in  the  finished  movie.  Mr. 


Now  a $12  or  914  million  movie  is 
under  way,  with  Meryl  Sttegp:in-the 
role  of  Mr.  Styron’s  tragic  heroine,  a 
Polish  Catholic  who  survives  Ausch- 
witz and  settles  in  a Brooklyn  rooming 
house  in  1947.  Through  Sophie’s  story, 
entailing  both  her  concentration  camp 
experiences  and  their  consequences, 
Mr.  Styron  examined  the  Holocaust  nr  / 
an  indfvidual  scale.  Kevin  Kline,-  fresh 
from  “The  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  is 
cast  as  Nathan,  Sophie’s  dashing  and 
wild-tempered  lover.  ‘Stingo,  the 
young  Southerner  who  is  something  of 


Mr.  'KhSe  Jirtt  heardof  '“Sophie’s  — successfully — to  develop  the  voice  of 


- Chbide?’  when  a friend  read  the  bote  ; 
and  told  him,  “There’s  a part  in  here 
that  you  would  be  perfect  for,  but 
.some  movie  star  will  play  it.  You'll 
never  get  it,  but  It’s  a great  part."  So 
he  didn't  read  the  book  until  Mr. 
Pakula  approached  him  about  the 
role.  Then  Mr.  Kline  was_  solely  a 
stage  actor,  but  he  has  since  filmed 
["The  Pirates  of-  Penzance,”  which " 
will -also  opal  at  the  cod  of  this  year. 
“People  may  just  say  'We’ve  seen 


an  older  and  wiser  Stingo  for  this. 
“For  two  days  .1  tried  to  wreck  my 
voice  by  drinking  cognac  and  smoking 
Camels,”  he  says.  “Really  made  me 
ill.  James  Mason  had  said,  that’s  how 
begot  his  voice.  I heard  him  on  a talk 
show  once.  1 thought,  That’s  for  me.’ 
Well,  it  wasn’t.” 


wnfiaih  Styron  has  visited  the  set, 
briefly.  “I  was  all  set  to  find  it  very 
daunting,”  Mr.  MacNicol  says,  “be- 
cause here’s  a fellow  whose  voice  I 


Heart." 

Most  of  the  film  has  been  shot  in 


about  fhis.”  • 

As  a stage-actor,  Mr.  Kline  is  still 


Mr.  Styron’s  tragic  heroine  is  a Polish 
Catholic  who  survives  Auschwitz  and 
settles  in  a Brooklyn  roorning  house. 


He’d  say,  ‘Whatever  you  need. ? ” 

il  Mr..  Pakula  .-has  . met  with  Mr. 

Styron,  too,  especially  as  he  began 
m developing  the  screenplay.  He  has 
sent  the  author  a dziaft  of  of  his  script, 
and  Mr.  Styron  has  penciled  in  some- 
suggestions.  But  for  the  most  part  Mr. 
Pakula  has  worked  independently. 

• Even  though  “Sophie's  Choice”’ 

- maiks-tbe  first  attempt  hy  ftps,  ys *• . 
■*  eran  producer  (“To  K1U  A Mocking- 
bird,” “Inside  Daisy  Clover”)  and  di- 
rector (“Mute,”  “All  The  President's 
Men”)  to  write  his  own  screenplay,  be .. 
■ is  too  enthusiastic  about  the  material 
- to  sound  worried.  ■ 


Brooklyn  and  in  a Manhattan  studio 

doubling  for  the  boardinghouse  of  Mr. 

Styron's  story.  The  last  scenes  to  be 
filmed,  in  Yugoslavia,  will  be  flash- 
backs, one  of  Sophie's  girlhood  and  an- 
other of  her  Auschwitz  experience. 

Here  in  Rockaway,  on  a brilliantly 
sunny  Thursday  morning,  the  film 
crew  is  staging  an  amusement  ptok 
sequence  Mr.  Pakula  has  worked  into 
the  story  to  illustrate  the  first  days  of 
the  trio’s  friendship-  The  setting. fs 
supposed  to  be  Coney  Island,  but  Play- 
land  is  more  picturesque,  a quaint  col- 
lection.of  rides  including  the  wooden 
roller  coaster  used  in  “This  Is  Cinera- 
ma.” Tl»  only  thing  to  breakthe  old-" 
fasbtaned  mood  is  the  occasional  s^ght. 
— Playland  Is  rear  Kennedy  Airport 
—of  a Concorde  flying  by. 


adjusting  to  new  demands  of  acting  on 
the  screen.  “The  problem  with  Na- 
than is  he’s  a very  theatrical  person.  I 
can  seethe  reviews  now:  ‘Kevin  Kline 
obviously  didn't Jearn  the  .lesson  of. 
how  screen  acting  is  different  from 
stage  acting,  and  he's  given  a theatri- 
cal performance  here.’  There  may  be 
ways  of  playing  a theatrical  character 
on  screen  that  I don't  know  about  yet. 
Come  to  think  of  it,,  the  biggest  differ- 
ence between  film  acting  and  stage 
acting  fs  that  there's  a lot  more  time 
to  have  a cigarette  while  you're  mak- 
ing a film.  I never  smoked  during  ‘Pi- 
rates’ until  after  the  show.” 


“There’s  a lot  of  thematic  material 
here  that's  obviously  interested  me 
for  a king  time,”  Mr.  Pakula  says, 
just  after  the  Magic  Hour  on  a very 
successful  working  day.  “It’s  a classic 
loss  of  innocence  story,  a classic  rite 
of  passage.  There's  the  complexity  of 
the  relationship  between  Nathan  and. 
Sophie,  as  seen  through  tins  young 
man's  eyes.  There’s  the  strange  mix-, 
tore  of  life-giving  and  death-giving  in 
the  relationship,  the  ambivalence  of 
love  carried  to  its  most  intense  ex- 
treme.” 


Meryl  Streep  appears,  wearing  a 
straw  hat,  a feather  boa,  and  a floppy 
print  dress.  Sophie  and  Nathan  are 
supposed  to  be  dressed  in  1920's  cloth-" 
tog  for  a lark,  and  so  Kevin  Kline 
sports  knickers,  argyle  socks-  and  .'a. 
bow  tie.  They're  heading  for  a ride 
called  the  Calypso,  followed  by  a 


- ; Now  the  crew  has  moved  to  the 
beach  to  arrange  file  afternoon's 
scene,  a meeting  between  Stingo  and 
the  Brooklyn  nymph  called  Leslie 
Lapidus.  A small  crowd  of  onlookers 
has  gathered,  watching  the  extras  and 
the  technicians  and,  though  they  don’t 
realize  it,  also  watching  the  stars. 
Miss  Streep  hasJbier  hair  in  a pony  tail, 
afxl  she’s  wearing  jeans  and  a hat  with 
“Sophie’s  Choice”,  written  ran  its 
brim;  .she  is  easily  mistaken  for  a 
. member  of  the  crew.  In  a loose  shirt 


Will  it  matter  that  Mr.  Styron's 
readers  know  the  bote’s  denouement, 
and  the  nature  of  Sophie's  terrible 
choice?  Mr.  Pakula  hopes  it  won't.  “If 
you  care  about  the  characters,  it  doefr- 
n’t  always  make  a difference  if  you 
know  what  the  ending  will  be,"  he 
says.  “When  I made  a totally  different 
kind  of  film,  ‘All  The  President’s 
Men,’  everybody  was  concerned  that 
file  audience  would  know  how  the 
story  ended.  The  interesting  thing,  in 
that  case,  was  that  in  a way  it  helped 
the  film  to  have  the  audience  know. 


They  knew  bow  important  the  stakes 
were,  and  how  dose  it  came  to  not 
“happening  — that  became  fascinat- 
ing.” When  Mr.  Pakula  was  trying  to 
raise  money  for  the  film,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Grade  with  Martin 
Staxger  as  executive  producer,  it  was 
suggested  that  he  might  give  the  story 
a happy  ending.  He  declined. 

Mr.  Pakula  had  a couple  of  reserva- 
tions about  tarMfwg  “Sophie’s 
Choice”  at  first  “If  this  film  were  en- 
tirely about  Auschwitz,  I wouldn’t 
cast  myself  for  that,”  he  says.  “My  far 


ther  came  over  from  Poland  at  age  6, 
but  Pm  not  European.  However,  1 re- 
lated very  strongly  to  the  characters. 
And  Bill  (Styron)  isn't  European  ei- 
ther. He  himself  avoided  Auschwitz 
by  setting  so  much  of  the  action  in  the 
(Rudolf)  HoSs  household.  These  peo- 
ple are  not  like  Hollywood  Nazis  at  alL 
They’re  concerned  with  decent,  mid- 
dle-class family  life,  bringing  up  their 
children,  the  woman  worried  about 
her  husband  losing  his  job  at  Ausch- 
witz because  it’s  such  a good  job.”  To 
bolster  file  authenticity  of  the  Euro- 


pean sections,  Mr.  Pakula  win 
consultant  who  was  imprisopedife 
Auschwitz.  And  the  actors  will  so 


Polish  and  German,  with  subtitles. 


Initially,  Mr.  Pakula  thought  it 
partantthat  Sophie  be  played  by  a 
eign  actress.  “X  thought  it  was 
important  that  you  believe  that 
foreign,”  he  said.  “Meryl  is  an 
can,  and  she’s  very  strong 
things.  Sophie’s  very  fragile, 
when  somebody  as  gifted  as  1 
wants  to  do  something  that  much,  and 
you’ve  pointed  out  all  the  dangers, 
then  you  go  with  it.  I’ve  never  worked 
with  an  actor  who  seemed  on  the  sur- 
face more  different  from  the  charac- 
ter she's  playing — and  who  seems  ab- 
solutely to  became  somebody  else.” 

-.  “I  think  there  are  very  few  times  in 
your  life  when  a subject  seems  to  to- 
volve  as  much  of  you  as  this  does  me,” 
Mr.  Pakula  concludes.  “There  ere 
times  when  I’ve  worried  whether  I 
have  the  right  to  do  this— I don’t  want 
to  theatricalize  this,  there  are  dan- 
gers. In  the  end,  2 did  it  because  1 
thought,  *My  God,  it’s  going  to  take 
several  years  of  my  life  to  make  this 
film.  What  a wonderful  way  to  spend 
several  years.”* 


W< 


MacNicxflsaysthathehas  tried  ^ — un- 


young  Southerner  who  is  something  of  enough  of  him,’ "be  says.  “I  call  this 

an  alter; 

novel,  is  being  played  by  Peter  Mac-:  might  well  be.  I think  I should-just get — HiBJH* 

' Nlcol,  wtarappeare<HnJ“CrimeSUf fliBi  • ~gH5E5£r  joETfast  and  stop  thinking  But  he  was  very. deferential. 
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As  our  world  grows  smaller,  business 
interests  get  bigger.  More  and  more, 
you  demand  international  banking 
services. 


Bnen»AfKS»SaoMi> 
Caracas- Mexico  City 
naatevideo-Ptada^Este 
feKMaCty-CaymUMd 


With  over  $19  bilEon  in  assets  and  60 
years  of  experience , Bank  HapoaTtm 
is  Israel's  leading  bank  in  growth  and 
'profits.  Ready  to  provide  you  with  all 
correspondent  banking  facilities, 
marketing  and  iriuestment  services,  in 
Israel  and  the  world's  major  financial 
centers.  The-corrprehensive  banking 
services  today’s  international  business 
community  demands. 
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Bank  Hapoalan  - the  bridge  to  your 
expanding  interests  abroad. 
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Head  office  SQRothscMdBud  7 d Auk,  brad 


Isn’t  it  time  you  met  us. 

Bank  Hapoalim; 
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The.  ‘Love  Boat'  crew  at  the  Hilton  party.. Jrora  left:  Ted  Lange  ( Isaac ),  Lauren  Tewes  (Julie), 
Gaviii  McCleod  ( Captain)  arid  Fred  Grandy  ( Gopher).  (Richard  Charbh) 

West  Bank  options 

By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH  / Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


ISRAELI  PILOTS  will  need  four 
minutes  to  intercept  Jordanian  or 
other  Eastern  Front  Arab  bombers 
;•  headed  for  Tel  Aviv  over  the  Jordan 
River  rather  than  over  Tei  Aviv. 
Arab  women  in  the  West  Bank,  with 
a few  extra  years  of  education,  seem 
likely  to  follow  their  Moslem  sisters 
in  Israel  whose  fertility  has  dropped 
dramatically  from- 9 children  per 
woman  in  1970  to  6 children  in  1980 
as  their  schooling  increased. 

With  details  such  as  these  experts 
attempted  last  week  to  explore 
some  of.  the  options  for  Israeli 
policy  in  Judea  and  Samaria  during' 
a seminar  at  the  Centre  for  Strategic-. 
Studies  at  Tel  Aviv  University.  . 

The  demographic  figures  offered 
by  Prof.  Uriel  Schmelz  were  of  ma- 
jor interest  to  the  audience  which 
included  ranking  officers  from  all 
sendees  as  well'  as  civilians.  Be 
linked  the  33  per  cent  fall  in  fertility 
in  one  decade  among  Israeli 
Moslem  women  directly  to  their 
education.  In  1961,  69  per  cent  of  . 
these  women  had  no  education  at 
all  and  only  six  per  cent  had  nine 


years  or  more  of  schooling,  in  1980, 
only  30  per  cent  had  no  education 
and  29  per  cent  had  nine  years  or 
more.  Although  there  has  been 
no  fall  yet  in  the  West  Bank  fertility 
rate,  Prof.  Schmelz  said  “we  can  ex- 
pect the  same  sort  of  thing  to  hap- 
pen there."  Educationally,  at  least, 
it  is  already  happening.  In  1967,  74 
.per  cent  of  West  Bank  Moslem 
women  had  no  education  compared 
to  only  42:per  cent  in  1980.  Those 
with  nine  years  or  more  of  educa- 
tion had  increased  from  6.5  per  cent 
to  23  per  cent.  Previous  assump- 
tions about  rapid  population  in- 
crease on  the  West  Bank  were  no 
longer  valid,  said  Prof.  Schmelz. 

In  addition  to  the  likely  decline  in 
fertility,  he  said,  there  was  a con- 
tinuing emigration  to  the  Arab 
world  from  the  West  Bank  that  has 
kept  the  population  there  relatively 
stable  since  1974  when  the  Israeli 
economy  slackened  and  the  oil 
states  increased  their  need  for 
Palestinian  workers. 

. Tat-Aluf  (Res.)  Arye  Shaiev,- 
deputy  director  of  the  centre,  noted 


that  it  takes  three  minutes  for  Israeli 
interceptors  to  rise  from  their  bases 
in  Israel  to  meet  incoming  bombers. 
Three  minutes,  he  said,  was  precise- 
• ly  the  time  bombers  would  need  to 
cross  from  the  Jordan  to  Israel's 
heartland  along  the  coast.  In  order 
to  stop  them  over  the  river  or 
eastwards,  he  said,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  early  warning  system  (» 
the  ridgeline  of  the  West  Bank  in 
order  to  pick  up  the  enemy  planes 
as  they  rise  from  their  nearest  fields, 
four  minutes  east  of  the  river. 

.The  eastern  slopes  of  Samaria 
were  also  the  most  suitable  place  for 
the  necessarily  limited  Israeli 
ground  defences  to  block  any1 
suprise  attack  from  Jordan.  Citing 
foreign  sources,  Shaiev  said  Israel 
was  likely  to  have  only  one  division 
available' for  defence  on  the  West 
Bank  against  four  armoured  and* 
mechanized  Jordanian  divisions 
possibly  supported  by  Iraqi  forces. 

The  seminar  was  beid  in  memory 
of.  former  Chief  of  Staff  David 
Eiazar. 


If  you  bring  your  husband 
to  Gans  this  Saturday  night 
don’t  forget 

to  take  him  home! 

WITH  ALL  THE  BARGAINS,  PRIZES  AND  SURPRISES  WAITING  FOR  YOU 
SATURDAY  NIGHT , MAY  15thf  AT  GANS  - HE  JUST  MIGHT  BE  EXCESS  BAGGAGE! 

SALE 

Every  item  at  Gans  on  sale  that  night  only  with  savings  up  to  50%.  Doors  open  at  8pm. 
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Gor>s 


FABULOUS  AUCTION 

Featuring  jewelry,  furniture,  furs,  elec- 
trical appliances,  paintings.  All  proceeds 
go  to  the  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  Soldiers  in  Israel  — Jerusalem  branch. 

Auction  starts  at  1 1 :30pm. 

EXCITING  RAFFLE 

Make  a purchase  or  bring  a 
< donation  for  the  Soldiers 

\ Club,  like  — a used  television 

or  stereo,  books,  tapes,  games, 
or  records.  Either  way  you 
^ enter  a Raffle  of  fantastic 

prizes,  including  a trip  abroad 
donated  by  Rajwan  Travel. 
To  donate  items  before  Satur- 
day night,  call  02-247171/ 
247272. 


ALL  THIS... AND  MORE! 

Army  Entertainment  Troupe. . film. . fashion 
show  by  Ateret. . and  a cake  sale  with  15 
luscious  creations  by  the  Jerusalem  Hilton's 
prize-winning  pastry  chef. 


61  Hetzog  St. 
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Fellow  travellers  with  the  ‘Lave  Boat'  crew  who  attended  the  Hilton  party— from  left:  Eva  Marie  Saint,  Jamie  Farr,  Shirley  Jones  and 
Eddie  Albert.  (Richard  CharbiO 


THE  JERUSALEM  HILTON  cer- 
tainly went  to  town  when  the  heroes 
of  the  TV  series  Low  Boat  cruised 
up  to  Jerusalem  last  Thursday.  The 
hotel  had  provided  champagne 
cocktails,  a slap-up  meal  and  a cake 
inscribed,  “We  Love  You,  Love 
Boat.” 

Although  I am  as  keen  on  free- 
loading  as  any  man,  it  was 
-nevertheless  with  a certain  amount 
of  trepidation  that  I joined  other 
members  of  the  press  at  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  banquet  to 
honour  the  stars.  What  if  the  cap- 
tain. the  Doc,  Gopher.  Isaac  the 
barman,  and  Julie  should  be  less  at- 
tractive in  real  life  than  they  are  on 
the  box? 

It  has  happened  that  personal  in- 
terviews have  destroyed  my  ability 
to  enjoy  actors  on  the  screen 
because  of  the  difference  between 
charming  illusion  and  acerbic 
reality. 

My  fears  proved  to  be  groundless. 
In  the  case  of  the  Love  Boat  crew, 
the  reality  seems  to  be  just  an  exten- 
sion of  the  illusion.  As.l  arrived, 
Isaac  (Ted  Lange)  was  heading  for 
the  bar.  ’’Great  champagne 
cocktails,  man,"  he  told  me. 

“But  not  as  good  as  those  you 
make,”  I replied. 

He  looked  bewildered,  did  a dou- 


WINNEROF  ISRAEL'S 
“OUTSTANDING  EXPORTER" 
AWARD. 


CHARMING 

REALITY 

By  PHILIP  GILLON  / Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


ble  take,  flashed  a broad  grin  at  me, 
poked  his  right  finger  forward  and 
said,  “Right,  man.” 

A woman  went  up  to  the  Doc 
(Bemie  Koppel)  and  asked  him 
sternly  what  a nice  Jewish  boy  was 
doing  wasting  his  time  as  a ship's 
doctor  when  he  should  have  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Hadassah 
Hospital  in  Jerusalem.  “You're 
right,”  he  said,  “But  I’m  on  vaca- 
tion now.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I've 
been  on  vacation  for  six  years.  And 
it  looks  as  if  the  vacation  is  going  to 
go  on  for  ever.” 

He  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  — 
in  real  life  he  is  very  much  married 

— are  mad  on  tennis  and  have  their 
own  court  at  home.  He  hopes  to  br- 
ing her. to  play  in  Israel. 

The  captain  — Gavin  McCleod 

— confirmed  that  there  is  no 


foreseeable  end  to  the  voyages  of 
the  Love  Boat.  “We've  only 
reached  the  Mediterranean  now," 
he  said.  “There  are  still  oceans  to 
explore." 

He  joked  about  baldness,  which, 
for  some  reason  of  my  own,  has  slip- 
ped my  memory.  He  enjoys  working 
on  Low  Boar  more  than  on  any 
other  show  he’s  been  on,  he  says  — 
“And  I’ve  been  around  for  a long 
time  now."  When  I said  that  I had 
seen  him  recently  in  another  film, 
and  he  looked  like  the  captain- 
turned-actor,  he  nodded:  “That’s 
the  disadvantage  of  doing  the  same 
thing  so  long.  But  it  can't  be 
helped.” 

He  was  very  pleased  with  compli- 
ments to  the  art  of  the  show,  com- 
menting, “A  New  York  Times  critic 
said  we  get  our  message  across. 


YOU  CHOOSE  THE  MODEL 


WE'LL  BUILD  IT  FOR  YOU 


WITHIN  4 MONTHS! 


wrapped  in  cotton  candy.” 

Gopher  (Fred  Grandy)  is  the  only 
one  of  the  crew  who  did  not  look 
the  spitting  image  of  himself  on 
screen,  perhaps  because  he  was 
wearing  glasses.  But  his  dry  manner 
was  the  same.  “Sure,  I like  the 
show,"  he  said.  “We  get  to  travel 
and  to  see  very  interesting  places. 
And  the  money's  good." 

Julie  was  raving  about  the  Chris- 
tian sites  they  had  seen  in 
Jerusalem.  “Gavin  and  I were 
raised  as  Roman  Catholics,  so.  we 
were  nearly  in  tears  most  of  the 
lime.”  Isaac  was  equally  excited, 
and  described  in  meticulous  detail 
to  lesser  members  of  the  crew,  who 
had  not  travelled  with  them,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
other  sites  they  had  seen. 

As  was  only  fitting,  the  captain 
made  the  formal  speech.  He  said 
that  the  few  hours  they  had  spent  in 
Jerusalem  — they  had  been  whisked 
away  from  Ashdod  at  4.30  try  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  after  a day’s 
shooting  — had  churned  up  their 
emotions  in  a way  that  was  impossi- 
ble to  describe.  He  promised  they 
would  be  back. 

1 hope  they  will.  In  the 
meanwhile,  let  them  at  least  keep 
the  flag  flying  high  on  the  Love  Boat 
masthead. 


-\-A 

• ^ — ■- 


You've  always  dreamed  of 
owning  a villa  — like  most  of 
us  have.  Did  you  ever  imagine 
that  this  dream  can  be  realized 
on  your  own  plot? 

Within  a mere  4 months? 

With  Tromasbest  this  is  more  than  a 
dream  — it's  a fact. 

Tromasbest,  Israel's  leading  producer  of 
prefabricated  constructions,  will  build 
your  dream  villa  - the  home  you've 
always  wanted.  And  you  can  move  right 
in  within  4 months! 

"ViHar”  thB  villa  of  European  standards  is 
designed  according  to  your  demands. 


needs  and  planning  and  can  be  erected  in 
any  place  in  the  country  within  just 
4 months  - at  today's  prices. 

"Viilar"  is  a villa  with  space  that  is 
functionally  divided.  Partitions  are 
manufactured  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Israel  Standards  Institute  and  made 
of  a supurb  material  that  is  insulated  ■_ 
against  heat,  cold  and  noise.  The  slanting 


roof  is  built  in  a very  special 
way  which  is  ideal  against 
any  weather  — cold,  rainy 
days  or  hot,  chamsin  days. 
"Viilar"  by  Tromasbest,  the 
company  with  the  international 
reputation  for  quality  and  building 
materials. 

tromasbest 

£ — j]L|  laraaTs  towing  prefabricated  cautractum 
BUr  coapany  for  nuhtentfai  toatntianal 
faming  and  recreational  purposes. 


TROMASBEST  CURTAIN  WALLS  & PARTITIONS  LTD.  Industry  House,  29  Hamered  sl,  Tel  Aviv  68125,  Tel.  652205,  Plant:  P.O.B.  2038.  Acre. 


We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Traeiesbesfs  stand  (26)  at  the  Modern  Living  82  fair 


TWA  to  and  through  the  USA 

$399  buys  you  50  US  cities.  sLJ 

Fly  TWA  return  transatlantic  and  for  only  $399*  extra  we’ll  fly  you  on  to  as  many  as  50  US  cities.  You’re  going  to  like  us  *, , 

It’s  the  bargain  of  a lifetime  a ! a£S! 

For  full  details  see  your  travel  agent  or  1 WA.  ^ / $499 


I 
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By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Israel  and  Egypt  are 
abpgt  to  inaugurate  an  extensive 
network  of  air  links  connecting  Td 
Aviv  and  Eilat  with  Cairo,  Shann-e- 
Sheikh  and  Santa  Katerina.  But  a 
move  to  fly  Israelis  and  tourists  to 
Luxor  exclusively  on  Egyptian  air- 
craft seemed  to  run  up  against 
government  regulations. 

The  plan  to  fly  tourists  to  Luxor 
called  for  busing  the  passengers 
from  Eilat  to  Ras-cn-Naqb  (former- 
ly Etzion)  in  Sinai  and  fly  them  on 
the  new  Air  Sinai  line  to  Luxor.  The 
flight  would  be  a domestic  one  so 
Air  Sinai  would  not  have  to  share 
the  route  with  an  Israeli  airline. 

But  Arkia  would  also  like 
to  fly  to  Luxor,  and'  Air  Sinai,  in 
reply  to  a question  said  only  people 
who  arrive  in  Eilat  through  Ras  en- 


Tel  Aviv  — Eilat  — Cairo  airliaks 


Naqb  jnay  leave  through  that  air- 
Israelis  an 


port.  This  means  that  Israelis  and 
tourists  arriving  through  any  other 
port  may  not  take  off  from  the  Sinai 
airfield.  Air  Sinai's  manager  for 
Israel,  Mohamed  Abdel  Ghauti  said 
yesterday  he  had  queried  Cairo  to 
clarify  the  matter. 

Ariria  would  like  to  fly  to  Luxor, 
but  so  far  had  not  requeued  any 
landing  permits,  a source  in  the 
Israeli  airline  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday. 


So  far  the  main  air  link  is 
provided  by  El  A1  and  by  Air  Sinai, 
which  last  week  replaced  the 
defunct  Nefertiti  line.  Some  50,000 
people  last  year  flew  with  El  A1 
between  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv,  com- 


Swissair: 

More  than  90 

reasons  to  fly  to 
Switzerland: 

Our  world-wide 
destinations. 


Swissair’s  world-wide  network  begins  with  A as  in 
Abidjan,  Abu  Dhabi,  Accra,  Algiers,  Amman, 
Amsterdam,  Ankara,  Annaba  and  Athens  and 
extends  to  Z as  in  Zagreb.  Now  you  just  have 
to  decide  whether  you  prefer  to  travel  in  the 
Economy  Class  (with  one  seat  less  abreast)  or  in 
the  First  Class. 


swissair 


ir/J 


pared  with  42,000  with  Nefertiti. 

A more  modest  service  has  been 
operating  between  Santa  Katerina 
and  Tel  Aviv.  Five  times,  a week 
Arkia’s  modern  Dash-7  aircraft 
have  been  plying  that  route.  Air 
Sinai  has  not  flown  out  of  Santa 
Katerina  yet  because  the  runway 
there  is  too  short  for  its  planes. 
Mohammed  Abdel  Ghani,  die  com- 
pany’s senior  representative  here, 
said. 

The  service  to  Sharm  e-Sheikh 
may  begin  tomorrow,  Ghani 
reported.  The  inaugural  flight  has 
been  delayed  because  of  many 
technical  problems,  but  Arkia 
reported  it  was  not  keen  on  beginn- 
ing flights  there  because  there  is  no 
demand. 

For  the  time  being  Air  Sinai, 
which  is  owned  by  several  banks 
and  an  insurance  company,  does 
not  plan  to  buy  its  own  aircraft. 


Instead  it  flies  a Boeing 707  on  lease 
from  the  American  Air  Trans  Ca 
and  two  Fokker-27s  leased  from  the 
Austrian  company  Lauda  Air.  The 
planes  are  flown  by  their  original 
crews,  Ghani  said. 

There  are  no  plans  to  reduce  the 
high  fares  despite  Egyptian 
promises  al  a recent  convention  in 
Israel.  A round-trip  between  Tel 
Aviv  and  Cairo  costs  $222.  Ghani 
said  the  price  is  high  because  the 
Israel  Airports  Authority  charges 
more  than  $1,700  in  taxes  per  flight, 
and  other  expenses  have  also  been 
high  so  Nefertiti  “lost  quite  a bit  of 
money.”  But  El  Al  reported  yester- 
day  it  had  made  a modest  profit  out 
of  its  service  to  Egypt. 


Michal  Yudelman  adds: 

Abdel  Ghani  also  said  .that  pas- 
sengers going  into  Egypt  for  up  to 
43  hours  will  be  exempt  from  the  re- 


THE  LOUNGE 


Whatever  you  want, 
whenever  you  want  it, 
you'll  find  it 
, at  The  Lounge 
Anytime  is  Hilton  time, . 
24  hours  around  the  clock. 

n J 


JEUWV  A hlUfcft 

V T A 


£1 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at  ISM.  10  per  line  including  VAT;  insertion  eveiy  day  costs 
ISt  265.60  including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  Tire  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Mairam.  ExMMtkim:  Permanent  Col- 
lection of  Judaic*.  Ait  and  Archeology;  A 
GEmpsc  imo  the  Past,  Ternbach  Collection, 
objects  from  the  ancient  Near  East;  Realtty/U- 
lusion,  children's  exhibition  dealing  with 
visual  illusions  in  culture  and  art;  Towers  of 
Spice,  the  tower  shaped  tradition  in  Havdalah 
spice  boxes;  Metaphors  and  Allegories,  Super- 
studio  Firenze;  Art  for  Humour’s  Sake, 
humour  in  contemporary  art;  Opening  Exhibk 
tioo:  Old  Gods  and  Young  Heroes,  collection 
of  Maya  eernmics  ; Special  Exhibit:  Toys  and, 
Games  of  the  Ancient  Work!  (Rockefeller); 
Special  Exhibit:  Colour  (Palsy  Centre,  next  to 
Rockefeller);  Special  Exhibit:  Adornment  of  a 
Jewish  Bride  (tradition  of  Herat, 
Afghanistan);  Special  Exhibit:  Gifts  to  Elisha 
Dab  kin  Ancient  Glass  Pavilion;  Special  Ex- 
hibit; Throne  Legs  Cast  in  Bronze,  Gram 
Samaria  6th-4th  cen.  BCE;  Special  Exhibit: 
New  Shekel  Coin  and  Ancient  Jewish 
Prototype;  Special  Exhibit  Ezra  Orion:  Sculp- 
ture in  (he  Himalayas,  photographic 
documentation  Special  Exhibit:  Israel 
Museum  Awards  1982.  Opening  Exhibit: 
Statements  in  Colour,  Contemporary 
Photography: 

Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  lour  in  English.  3.30:  Special  guided 
tour.  Archaeology  Galleries;  3.30:  “The  Gr- 
eta'*, Charlie  CtaapUn  film. 


Maimon.  Visit  our  projecnr  Call  02-662468, 
630620;  03-788942,  708440. 

American  Mhncht  Women.  Free  Morning 
toon  — 8 Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  69- 
9222. 

WALKING  TOURS  (3-3K  hours)  In  English. 
“Jerusalem  Through  the  Ages".  Sunday- 
Wed  nesday.  9 JO  a.m.;  also  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2 pjn.  Leaves  from  Jaffa  Gate  (Citadel 
courtyard).  Tickets  on  the  spot. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant  a Tree  with  Yoor  Own  Hants!  For  details 
and/or  tour  reservations,  call  Jewish  National 
Fund,  02-635261.' ‘ ext  13 


Td  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Td  Avtv  Museum.  EahHrftio— : Swiss  Drawings 
1970-1980  (dosing  May  8);  Swiss  Artists  from 
the  A one- Mark  and  Victor  Loeb  collection 
(closing  May  8);  Hans  H.  Finn, 


Photographer  and  his  Time  (dosing  May  L3); 

and  Joie  de  Vivre 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD  ASSAM  — Guided  tour  of  nH  Installa- 
tion* • Hourly  lours  of  Chagall  Window*  at 
Kiryat  Hadassah.  Nominal  charge.  * Houfty 
toon  at  Hadassah  ML  Scopus.  * Information, 
reservations:  02-416333,  02-426271. 

Hebrew  Udrasky: 

L Touts  in  English  at  9 and  1 1 a-m.  from  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9 and  28 

2.  Mount  Scopus  toon  II  ajn.  from  tile 
B ran  Tin  an  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Budding.  Buses  9 and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  TeL  02-882819. 

i — World  ReL  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 


Yudith  Levin  1981/82:  Pi  eta  and 
(dosing  May  IS). 

VbHag  Hama:  Sat.  10-2;  7-10.  Sun.-Thur.  10- 
10.  firi.  closed. 

Helena  RuMnsteln  Pavilion:  Closed  for 
preparation  of  new  exhibition. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  Mizradd  Women.  Free  Morning 
Taan  — Tel  Aviv,  Td.  220187,  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN—  NA'AMAT.  Morn- 
ing tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Td  Aviv, 
.256096. 

Haifa 

What's  quin  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 

Rebovot 

The  Wrlr—s a Institute-  Open  to  public  Cram 
8.00  am.  to  3 JO  p.m.  Visitors  invited  to  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  Institute's 
research  activities,  shown  regularly  at  11.00 
ajn.  and  3.15  pjn.  Friday  l UK)  ajn.  only 
Toms  of  the  Wcbana  House  every  half  hoar 
from  10.00  B-tn.  to  3 JO  p-OL,  Sunday  to  Thurs- 
day. Nominal  Tee  for  admission  to  Wdzmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holiday*. 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


Jerusalem:  Jerusalem,  212  Jaffa,  520073. 
Balsam.  Salah  Eddin,  272315*.  Shu'afat, 
ShtfaTot  Road.  810108.  Dar  Eidawa,  Herod's 
Gate,  282058. 

Td  Aviv:  Sdeh  Dov,  3 Hausner,  Tochnit 
Lamed.  Yam.  67  Yehudah  Halevi,  6(2474. 
Nctauji:  Kupat  Holim  Leu  mil,  9 Smilansky, 
38053. 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  and  am-' 
buiance  services  are  available  24  bouts  a day. 
Emergency  home  calls  by  doctors  at  fixed 
rates.  Sick  Fond  members  should  inquire 
about  rebate. 


Phone  numbers:  Jerusalem.  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa — 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ranxat  Gan,  Bod  Bralc, 
Givatayim,  Kiryat  Ono)  — 781  III. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jcrnsalem:  Bikur  Holira  (pediatrics.  E.N.T.), 
Hadassah  fc.K.  (internal,  surgery, _ 
orthopedic*).  Misguv  Ludnch  (obstetrics), 
Shaare  Zcdck  (ophthalmology). 

Td  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  I chilov  (internal, 
surgery). 

Netauya:  Luniudo  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Misgav  Ladacfa:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
stcriliiv  and  familv  planning  problems.  Te(.  02- 

6.W*i. 


Arad  97222 
Ashdod  41332/3 
Ashkcion  23333 
Boi Yam  885555 
Beersheba  78333 
Dimona  56009 
Eilat  72333 
Ein  Getfi  56009 
Hadera  22333 
H don  803133 
Kiryat  Shmona 44333 


Nahariya  923333 
Nazareth  73333 
Netanya  23333 
PetahTikva  912333 
Rebovot  51333 


Rjshon  LeZion  942333 


Safed  30333 
Tiberias  201 11 


"Erint”  — Mental  Health  Fust  Aid,  Te)j 
Jerusalem  66991 1,  TeJ  Aviv  25331 1,  Haifa  538- 
888.  Beersheba  32111,  Netanya  35316. 


FLIGHTS 


Rape  C this  tenfrr  < 24  hoars),  for  help  call  03-' 
234819.  Tel  AMs.  04-8879 1 Harfs. 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484  "* 
(multi-line) 

ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


POLlCi 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  in 
Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona  40444. 


1)1+ 


quirement  to  buy  SI  SO  worth  of 
Egyptian  pounds,  and  will  not  have 
to  purchase  any  Egyptian  currency. 

This  reporter,  however,  who 
entered  Egypt  recently  by  bus.  was 
required  to  buy  at  least  S50  worth  of 
Egyptian  pounds,  even  though  the 
trip  was  for  one  day  only.  At  first 
the  passengers  were  asked  at  die 
border  to  change  SI  SO  into  Egyptian 
currency  and  only  with  the  in- 
tervention of  Egged,  which  was  tak- 
ing a group  to  Cairo  and  back  an  its 
inaugural  trip,  were  passengers  al- 
lowed td  change  $50  only. 

Ghani  also  professed  not  to  know 
about  the  high  commission  charged 
by  Egyptian  banks  upon  purchasing 
Egyptian  currency,  when  a reporter 
who  had  been  to  Egypt  32  times 
asked  him  about  it. 

Kopel  general  manager  Shmuel 
Pilovski  said  a Kopel  representative 
in  Cairo  will  supervise  Air  Sinai's 
sale  of  package  tours  between  Iatael 
and  Egypt.  Kopel  has  opened  agen- 
cies in  the  U.S.,  London  and 
Frankfurt  to  handle  combined 
Israel- Egypt  package  tours,  he  said. 


Defence  invests  in  research 
on  material  engineering 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
HAIFA.  — Forty-five  per  cert  of 
the  research  conducted  in  the  Tech- 
nion's  Materials  Engineering 
Department  is  funded  by  the 
defence  establishment,  department 
head  Prof.  Ben-Zion  Weiss  told  a 
press  tour  last  week. 

Professor  Weiss  said  that  this 
year,  the  department  has  received 
research  grants  totalling  $600,000. 
This  includes  $250,000  from  a New 
York  energy  company  for  the 
development  of  a hydrogen 
ditioning  unit  for  buses  to  be  fuelled 
by  exhaust  fumes.  The  U.S.  Army,  ■ 
Navy  and  Air  Force  have  also  given 
small  research  grants  to  the  depart- 
ment 

In  its  modernly  equipped 
laboratories  the  department 
researchers  work  on  metals, 
electronic  polyraerc  ana  metallurgy 


of  powder,  Amon^the  researches 
are  80  graduate  students  iwafefag 
for  their  master  and.  doctoral 
degrees.  Army  officers  and  defence 
industries  workers  make  up  30  per 
cent  of  the  researchers  — the 
highest  proportion  of  defence  t*. 
tablishment  students  in  the  Tech- 
nion.  Weiss  said  that  applied' 
research  accounts  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  work  in  the  department. 

Technion  President  Amot  Horev 
said  that  the  country  will  bee  a 
steep  decline  in  its  technological 
and  scientific  level  kuthe  I99QY 
because  not  enough  gifted  young 
persons  are  willing  to  work  far  ad- 
vanced degrees  and  then  join  the 
faculty  as  teachers  and  researchers. 
The  reason  for  this,  he  said,  it  that 
universities  are  unable  to  offer 
salaries  approaching  those  that 
persons  with  B.Sc. degrees  can  find 
in  industry. 


TRAVEL  WITH  TRAVEX 


I.T 


¥ START  YOUR  HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND? 


El  AI  flights  to  Zurich  wary  Tuesday  Group  flight  and  1st  dare  hotel: 

from  $480 


One  week 


Two  weeks 


Supplement  for  sett -drive  car 

M dkM  M 4%  } per  week  from  S115 

I rOlfl  V VW  w i ^limited  mileage 


All  rates  valid  till  October  1982 


.t 


‘.Hirin' 


LONDON 

$515 


LF>: 


7 nights  • continental  breakfast 
hwlnducUng  flitfm 


$4  daily 


self  drive  car  with 
^ unlimited  mileage  par  parson, 
minimum  2 persons  - Rat  127  or  similar  - 7 or  14  days, 
with  every  Tuesday  special  group  flight  to  Zurich  $411. 
Holden  of  Visa  or  Isracard  50%  cadi  payment  and  the  balance 
in  4 equal  monthly  interest-free  and  unlinked  shekel  payments. 


is', 


ii-*_ 


I.  * 


tr:. 


For  more  bargain  Switzerland  offers,  ask  for  our  brochure  at  your  Tiavel  Atjent: 


TRRVEXl 


JERUSALEM;  8,  Shamai  Street.  Tel.  02  22321  I 
TEL  AVIV;  32,  Ben  Yehuda  Street,  Tel.  03  22301 


TD  TEL  AVIV.  Basel  Hofei  Hay.ukon  St.,  Tel.  03  24  7: 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1 Spare  weapon?  (5)) 

6 Dodge  work  to  go 
skiing  on  a great  day 
(5) 

9 CcMitinus.. being  a por- 
, ief(5,2j“ 

10  Quick  with  the  pud- 
ding (5) 

1 1 So  Leo  can  be  free  (5) 

12  Hit  the  nail  (5) 

13  For  a change  of  ad- 
dress, Val  goes  to 
Rome,  possibly  (7) 

15  Time  of  doubt?  (3) 

17  Novel  mask  material 

(4) 

IS  Figure  a reason  out  for 
part  of  a contract  (6) 

19  Right  name  (5) 

20  It's  odd,  but  mostly 
even  (6) 

22  Scottish  musical  in- 
strument? (4) 

24  Aristocratic  traitor? 
(3) 

25  Like  a movie  queen  (7) 

26  Eat  some  scones  very 
noisily  (5) 

27  She  spills  some  shan- 
dies (5) 

28  Pale  as  Patsy  may  be 

(5) 

29  No  particular  officer 
(7) 

30  Shout  for  the  leaders? 

(5) 

31  Was  inclined  to  let  out 
a bit  of  a moan  (5) 

DOWN 

*‘2  Not  necessarily  Gary 

(6) - 

3 I’m  in  town  for  the 
strike,  maybe  (6) 

4 Person  in  prayer  (3) 

5 Train  a monkey  (5) 

6 Apt  to  vanish  imo  the 
water?  (7) 

7 Union  group  (4) 

8 Those  - flaming 
strikers!  (6) 

12  Shelter  for  a taxi?  (5) 

13  One  carried  away  with 
equestrianism  (5)‘ 

14  Musical  totem, 
possibly  (5) 

15  One  is  charmed  to 
hear  it  (5) 


Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  paste.- 


16  The  old-fashioned 
fellows  in  the  country 
(5) 

28  Man  with  bis  face  to 
the  sea?*(5) 

19  The  race  trainer?  (7) 

21  Generous  when  a girl 
has  a whip  round  (6) 

22  It's  played  to  the  last 


note  (6) 

23  Fix  so  as  to  ac- 
celerate? (6) 

25  Lata*,  start  trembling 
in  wild  fear  (5) 

26  One  who  grows  wise? 

(4)  ' 

28  Drink  up,  mate  (3) 


EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 
I Sweep  (5) 

> Michaelmas  daisy  (SX 
) Heathrow,  for  in- 
stance (7) 
,10^0^, 

1!  Mad  (5) 

12  Disconnect  (5) 

13  Thoroughfares  (7) 

15  Meadow  (3) 

17  Employer  (4) 

18  Emphasis  (6) 

19  Waves  about  (5) 

20  Temperament  (6) ; 

22  Man,  for  instance 

24  Affirmative 

(3) 

25  Self-regard  (7) 

26  Seat  (5) 

27  Ship's  crane  (5) 

28  Planet  (5) 

29  Informing  (7) 

30  At  no  time  (5) 

31  Postpone  (5).  v- 


id*- 


XO 


• AMI 
? WAT 


DOWN 


Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Solution 
ACROSS.  — 3,  P-L-ace.  8,  Bonus.  10,  Hilly,  11,  Lot. 
12,  P-kauL  13,  Redcoat.  15,  Leers.  18,  Hut.  19,  Serial. 
21,  Detroit.  22,  Emir.  23,  Shop.  24,  To-nigh-t.  26,  Sunset 
29,  Lea.  31,  Train.  32,  Battles.  34,  Ed-gar.  35,  Tor.  36, 
Hedge.  37,  Fe-W-er.  38,  Erwin.  . 

DOWN.  — 1,  R-oles.  2,  Butcher.  4,  LI-Lt.5,  C-Hal- 
et.  6,  Elder.  7,  Flo-RA.  9,  Nod.  12,  Pat-riot.  14,  Out  16, 
Eight.  17,  Slept.  19,  Similar.  20,  F-E-ast.  21,  Dia-na 
(rev).  23,  Shatter.  24;  Tender.  25,  Get.  27,  Urg-Ed.  28, 
Siege.  30,  Bere-T.  32,  Bali.  33,  Low. 


Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.  — 3,  Slept.  8,  Prate.  10,  Refer.  11,  Ace.  12, 
Aston.  13,  Antlers.  15,  Pools.  18,  Lob.  19,  Person.  21, 
Janitor.  22,  Thor.  23.  Help.  24,  Settler.  26,  Bestir.  29, 
Red.  31,  Sit-in.  32,  Haggard.  34,  Annoy.  35,  Ire.  36, 
Shore.  37,  Knees.  38,  Anited. 

DOWN.  — 1,  Crank.  2,  Stellar.  4.  Less.  5,  Proper.  6, 
Tenor.  7,  Cello'.  9,  Act.  12,  Arbiter.  14,  Eon.  16,  Osier. 
17,  Snipe.  19,  Portray.  20,  Stabs.  21,  Joist.  23,  Hedging. 
24,  Sinner.  25,  Leg.  27,  Eight.  28,  Tiarra.  30,  Freed.  32, 
Home.  33,  Are. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  Citizenship  7-9  8J5  English  6 9.00 
Language  and  Communication  3-5  9J3 
Science  5-6  10.10  English  7 10.30 
Programme  for  Kindergarteners  11.00 
Mftthfljeoraetnr  6 U.!5  English  5 11J5 
Geography  7-9-EngiSih  g L2J0  Literature 
13.05  High  School  Science  15.00  Program- 
me for  Klndcrgarteneri;  English  54; 
' Math  M;  Paper  in  Art  (repents)  1600 
nnocchio  16J0  To  Sing  — with  poet 
Yehuda  AmBud 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 
l?Jff  3, 4,  5li  — Lag  Ba’Omcr 
17  JO  The  Enchanted  Castle.  Part  1 ofa6- 
part  series  based  on  the  book  by  Brian 
NesbiL  Three  children  on  holiday  meet  a 
sleeping  prinedn 

18.20  Harold  Lloyd  — comic  excerpts 
- from  Harold  Lloyd's  films 
A£ABIC-LANGUAG£  programmes: 

1 18  JO  News  Roundup 
I8J2  Sport 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 
1930  New* 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a news  roundup 
20.03  Get  Ont  of  It  — TV  game 


20.30  Eight  Thirty  — art  ud  entertain- 
ment magazine 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21  JO  Second  Look  — news  commentary 
and  analysis 

22.1 5 Oppenheimer.  Part  2 of  7-pnt  series 
about  Juliui  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
American  nuclear  physicist  and  lather” 
of  the  atomlb  bomb.  Starring  Jana 
Sheldon  and  Sam  Welerston 
23.05  This  Is  the  Time  — Ram  Evron’i  in- 
terview and  entertainment  hour 
23  JS  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17 JO  Cartoons  I8JJ0  French  Hour  1835 
(JTV  3)  Li  tile 'House  onThc'Praine  '19.00 
News  in  French  I9J0  News  in  Hebrew 
20X10  News  in  Arabic  20 JO  MAJJI. 
21.10  Brack  Report  22j00  News  in  English 
22.15  Cassia  and  Company 


Beethoven:  Romance  Na_2  in  F Major 
(Zukerraan);  Trio,  Op.70,  No. I,  (Vidmn 
Trio);  Symphony  No  .9  Choral  (Seiji 
Ozawa) 

10.05  (stereo):  Bach’s  Secular  Cantatas 
' 11.00  Sephardi  songs 

11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
1 1 JO  Education  for  All 

12.05  From  the  Tape  Library  (no  details 
available) 

■3.00  (stereo):  Prokofiev:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ballet  music  (Efrem  Kurtz); 
Prokofiev.  Scythian  Suite  (Abb  ado) 

14.10  Children's  programmes 


week  by  Prof.  Yes  hay  aha  Lcihowitz 
23.00  (stereo):  The  Life  of  Gustav  Mahler 
(part  10,  repeat) 

00.10  (stereo):  Choral  Music  — The 
Swedish  Radio  Choir,  Eric  Ericsoo  con- 
ducting — Frank  Martin:  M3m;  Torsten 
Nielsen:  3 Songs 


Second  Programme 


15  J0  World  of  Science  (repeal) 
look 


15.55  Notes  on  a New  Boos 

16.05  (stereo):  Classical  Requests  — 
Beethoven:  DiabeUi  Variations  (Gcza  An* 
da) 

16.45  Music  Magazine 
17.35  Programmes  for  CXim 

20.05  Everyman's  University 

20 JS  (stereo):  European  Broadcasting 


ON  THE  AIR 


6.1 1 Musical  Clock 

7.07  (stereo):  Morning  Music  — Mozart 
Lucio  Silva  Overture;  Poulenc;  Flute 
Sonata;  Diabelli;  3 Pieces  for  Piano  and 
Guitar;  Grieg:  2 Songs;  Telemann; 
Trumpet  Concerto  (Maurice  Andre) 

8.65  fstereoj:  Morning  Concert  — AIP 


Yugoslavia  — Trumpet  — Zvi  Avne 
Meditations  on  a Drama;  Hummel: 
Trumpet  Concerto;  Debussy:  Iberia;  De 
Falla:  Suite  NoJ  from  the  Threc- 
COrnered  Hat;  From  Radio  Berlin; 
Yanulla  Pappas,  mezzo-soprano;  Allan 
■Scernffeid,  piano  — Songs  by  Villa- 
Lobos  and  Gin  asters 
22 JO  Reflections  on  the  portion  of  the* 


6.12  Gymnastics 

6 J2  Agricultural  Broadcasts 

6.40  Editorial  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  — driven*  corner 

7.00.  This  Morning  — news  magazine 

8.10  Ail  Shades  of  the  Network  — morn- 
ing magazine 

12.05  Road  Safety  Corner 
12.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

13.00  Midday — music,  news  commentary 

14.10  In 'a  Minor  Tone  — with  Ehud 
Manor 

1 16.10  From  Here  to  There  — immigration 
'matters 

17.10  Health  and  Medicine  Ma 
18.0?  OTMen  and  Figures  — . 

Magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading  — Psalms  34 
19JX)  Today  — people  and  events  in  the 
news 

19.45  Sports  Magazine 

20.10  Sabbath- songs 

22.05  Literary  Magazine 

23.05  The  Second  Half  — women's 
magazine 


Army 

6.10  Morning  Sounds 
630  University  on  the  Air  — Prof.  Perry 
Kcdzer  lectures  on  Endocrinology 
7.07  “707"  — Alex  Annky  reviews  the 
morning  papers 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9j05  Right  Now  — with  Kohi  Meidan 

11.05  Golden  Oldies 

12.05  Israeli  Spring  — with  EH  Yiaraeli 

14.05  Two  Honrs  — afternoon  magazine 
. with  Shlomo  Bar-Shavit 

16.05  Songs  round  die  campfire 
17J05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Allby  and  Defence  Magazine 
'19.05  Mode  Magazine 

2100  Mabat  Newsreel 

2135  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

2205  Jazz  Hour 

2305  Bar  Koohba  — the  revolt  and  its 
leader.  Special  programme  for  Lag 
fla'Oroer 

00.05  Songs  of  Youth  Movements 


day  in  October;  Orion:  Absence  or 
Malice,  4, 6.45, 9;  On;  Mad  Max  4, 6.45, 
9;  Ros;  • Southern  Comfort;  Senator: 
Thousand  little  Kisses  7,  9.15;  Bfcnymd 
Ha'uns:  Mephkto  6.45,  9;  ns«<^  One: 
Return  of  the  Pink  Panther  7;  2001  A 
Sjpace  Odyssey  9;  brad  Mmtme:  The 
, Givens  3JO;  Osamitopr;  Juliette  el  I* air 

du  temps  7;  Don  Giovanni  9. 


2 Responds  (6) 

3 Royal 

4 Possessive 
(3) 

5 Agents  (5) 

6 Stops  (7)  E 

7 Celebrity  (4) 

8 Banished 

12  Shoulder 

13  Bright  (5) 

14  Tears  (5) 

15  Property  c 

16  Valuable  g< 

(5)  V 

18  Bobbin  (5)' 

19  Food  fried  in 

21  Make  gassy  ( 

22  Very  cold  era 

23  Small  (6) 

25  Loses  heat 

26  Location  (4 
28  Finish  (3) 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
£Sm:  Cbrotiac  F)  Eton:  Reds  4, 8;  Kflr: 
Golden  Pond  4,  6.45,  9;  MftcfceU:  L’al- 
Ibero  Detf!  ZoccoH  6, 9;  OrgD:  Hrst  Moo- 


TEL  AVIV  4 JO,  7.15,  930 
ABctor  High  Risk;  Bra-Yckito:  On 
Golden  PondiChra  ];  Reds  430,  g jj. 
On  2:  Whose  Life  it  H Anyway?  4 V 
705,  9J5;  Che*  3:  Pint  Moidi?ta  oS 
. tober  4.40, 7JS,  9J40;  Cbre  4:  Straw  Dora 

I&3&  I 4^S,7.0S.9J5;QHn  3:  Atlan- 
tic City,  US.A.  1030, 1 JO,  433. 7, 9J5- 
Ormm  Oat:  Hi- Riders;  n— t_I 
Mcphlsu>;  Dakel:  Chariots  of  Fm  7 t«* 
Rsltien  of  the  Lcui  AA  9 JO; 
Sex  film,  12  midnight;  Esther;  go  Fine- 
Gu:  Take  This  Job  and  Shove  It;  Gorton* 
Padre  Padrone  5 JO,  730, 9.30;  Hod:  Cath 
nonbati  Run;  Lbnor:  Beau 
The  Chase  430,  7,  930;  Mograbii  Mad 
Mbx;  Oily;  Christine  F.  4J0.  7 9J0; 
Paris:  Noa  al  Seventeen  10, 12. 2.4  7 u 
9.30;  Prer;  Three  Brotbe^ 

Arthur  4 JO,  7.  9.30;  Sadie:  French 
Lieutenant's  Woman  4.30.  7 9 50- 

L«m  of  the  Desert;  Td  Aviv  Mwcni 
g|m*«nd  Little  Kisses;  Zalto:  Repeat 


Haifa  4,  «us.  9 

Angridtheatre:  CannoobaO  Rim4J0. 

9.30;  Airaon:  Reds  4. 8;  Atarans  Bwmf 
to  Victory;  Chen:  French  Liautuittoff 

Woman;  Galor:  Green  Ice  10,2, 7?Bwp* 

to  Athens  12. 4. 9;  Km  Or:  Marrito** 
Maria  Braun;  Moriah:  Arthur  4A  J V 
OralK  On  Golden  Pond;  Orisar  Ww 
the  Snow;  Orly:  Noaat  Se*aftoen®^«.: 
Eton  First  Monday  in  October:  BwuSo  .- 
Froe:  Shavk:  Man  gf  M*rito  6.45.^ 
Hrifa  Qneniatbsgw:  U sang  dW 
7;  Next  Slop  Green wfch.  Vfflagn 


RAMaTGAN 

< *;  My:  Chute*  off£* 

7.(5,  930;  QaaU:  Gallfawtl  4,  7,  . 

Ordea:  Escape  to  Victory  7.15,  SLR 
tento  Gan:  Force  Fire  7.15, 9J0 
HERZUYA 

Hunter  8;  llfanfc  Whfl  Rato . 
a Ffwnd  Finds  a Treasure  ,7.15,9.15  ‘ 
netanya 

I Am  Rranan  7, 9f«  .. - ; • 


ramat  hasharon 

Sb»:  History  of  the  World,  . P*it  0b*  7-1* 


HOD  HASHARON  ' • 

«rekt  Dam  Uotia  9.15;  Twz*n*«  Api 


HOLON  ‘ ‘ . V • 

array:  On  Golden  Pond  7.15i  W***' 
v®ng  430 


4Ccc 


•*  Y;; 
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Income  of  PEC  up  75% 


41  M i VJ 


i-223211 
>.  03-2233!] 
Td,  03-24/5' 


Post  Financial  Reporter 
tel  AVIV.  - PEC  Israel 
Economic  Corporation,  a subsidiary 
of  IDB  Development  Coip.,  and  a 
member  of  the  IDB  Baakholding 
Group,  has  reported  a 75  per  cent 
increase  in  net  income  for  1 98 1 . Net 
income  stood  at  $10,837,845  or 
S8.75  per 'share,  compared  with 
$6, 188,991,  or  S4.72  per  share,  in 
19$).  Per  share  figures  reflect  a 20 
per  cent  stock  dividend  distributed 
in  January  1982. 

In  the  year;  .under  review  PEC 
adopted  the  equity  method  of  ac- 
counting for  its  own  and’  its  af- 
filiated companies.  Accordingly, 
results  for  1980  have  been  restated 
to  reflect -this  accounting  change. 

PEC,  whose  consolidated  assets 


almost  came  to  SI 00m.  at 
D eee  mber  31,  1981,  organizes, 
finances  and  administers  business 
enterprises  located  in  the  country  or 
affiliated  with  enterprises  in  Israel. 

PEC's  principal  business  ac- 
tivities include  banking,  high- 
technology,  industry,  shipping,  oil 
and  construction  and  development 
PEC  owns  18  per  cent  of  the  equity 
of  Israel  Discount  Bank  of  New 
York,  a New  York  State  chartered, 
FDIC  insured  bank,  whose  con- 
solidated assets  exceeded  $2.37  bil- 
lion on  December  31,  1981.  For 
1981,  the  bank  earned  SISm.  and  as 
of  December  31, 1981,  it  was  ranked 
the  76th-largest  commercial  bank  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  15th4argest  com- 
mercial bank  in  New  York  State. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

appearing  on  Mondays.-  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAYAVEDNESDAY.  RATES:  Minimum  of  JS1 34.40  for  8 words:  each  additional 
nwdlS  16,80  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS1 79,20  for -8  words: 
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BUSINESS  OFFERS  FREIGHT/STORAGE 

mitimMmmiiHiimmiiiifiiiifniiriiiiiiNiiiiiiiriiHii  fmiifniifijfiiufimifiiriiifuirfiifiitiiiftHiffftmiiiiimmii 

DISTRIBUTORSHIP  AVAILABLE  in  OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  Expert  reliable 
**  unique  “Wrile-on  Board*. " Call  movers  with  35  years'  experience.  Professional 

Stefa.  TeLto-426328.  pacidUK  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 

utiuiiruffimainiiiHiiJiiiiiiiinfimiiitDiiiDmmmiiHHi  to ***. ujl <*«**>* an 

* T»T/in  over  l*rael-  insurance  rates  on  the 

DWELLINGS  market.  TeL  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines),  Tel 

mm  ^S^i3'296,25,  03-299382  <evenin*s  03- 


JERUSALEM 


SMALL  PRIVATE  BOUSE  + garden, 
central,  furnished,  for  single,  immediate  S300. 
TcL  02-420420.  ' 


INSURANCE 


JCIRYAT  MOSHE.  FURNISHED.  3 until  Ju-  BEFORE  RENEWING  carer  household  in- 
ly. TcL  02-665251  (home),  02-226207  (office).  surance,  phone  Goshen,  free  quote  in 

TeL  03-7176)  L ^ 

TEL  AVIV 


SHORT  TERM  RENTAL.  Beautiful 
penthouse,  luxuriously  famished,  immediate- 
ly. TeL  03-219965,  03-444207. 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


HERZUYA 


SALE.  Exclusive  6 room  villaon  1000  sq.m, 
near  the  sex.  "Moran.1'  TeL  052-72759. 

WIDE  SELECTION  of  villas  for  tent  and  sale. 
“Moran."  TeL  052-72759. 


PERSONAL 


TOURIST!  Don’t  be  lonely  in  Tel  Aviv,  «»n- 
TeL  03-444508.  

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  PACHOOCH.  1 love 
you.  N.N.  - 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


TYPISTS/TELEX  OPERATORS.  Top  paying 
temporary  jobs  are  waiting  Tot  you. 
Translator’s  ProLTeL  03-22 12 14^6, 100  Ben 
Yehuda.  SL,  TO  Aviv.  TeL  04-663966,  5 
Shmaiyahu  Levin  Sl,  Haifa.  TeL  OB-225154/5. 
6 Yanti  St,  lauulns. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVIV.  — Nearly  all  equity  in- 
dices scored  modest  gains  yesterday 
in  a moderately  active^  session. 
Eleven  securities  were,'  “buyer 
- only,"  while  35  were  ahcad'by  5%  or 
better.  There  was  more  than  a touch 
of  volatility,  as  five  issues  were  “sel- 
lers only,”  while  15  others  were 
down  by  5%  or  more.  Trading  turn- 
over was  nearly  at  the  lS575m. 
mark. 

The  index-linked  bond  market 


Equities  trending  higher 


was  either  unchanged  or  reflected 
small  advances. 

The  market  was  characterized  by 
wha^  appeared  to  be  switching  from 
one  Security  to  another.  A case  in 
point  was  to  be  seen  in  the  industrial 
group,  where  Alaska-Sportlife  5.0 
was  down  by  6%  while  the  option 
was  10.1%  lower.  The  Alaska 
securities  were  recent . hjpavy 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

gainers.  The  same  was  true  of  Elgar, 
among  investment  company  shares. 
The  registered  shares  were  '’sellers 
only,”  while  the  bearer  stock  was 


* i kii : i :«  v j : 4 iKVt  a ~ - 


penon  for1  salon  duties,«al»  vacancy  for- 
trance  hainlreser.  TcL  02/248536. 


DAY  STAFF  NEEDED  at  Burger  Ranch. 
Ramal  Hasharoo.  Good  positions  available. 
Apply  Martin,  TcL  03-485781.  


DYNAMIC  COMPANY  CENTRE  TEL 
AVIV  requires  EagQah  typist,  6 boon  daily,  5 
dap/week.  EngBtb  mother  tongue.  Call  TeL 

03-248231.  RMm  or  Linda,  8 ajn.-2p_m. 


VEHICLES 


VOLKSWAGEN,  double  cab*  1969.  1979 
engine,  1S65.000.  TeL  Q2J39620. 


:-'A  • 


.'Commercial 

; IDB  prf 

■ IDB  r 
IDB  B r 
IDB  prf  A 
IDB  op  6 
IDB  op  7 
IDB  op  9 
IDB  op  10 
Union  r 
Union  no  div 
Union  op  3 r 
Union  op  4 r 
Union  op  6 
Union  op  7 
Union  acS  r 
Discount  r 
Discount  A r 
Discount  op  l 
Discount  A sc  r 
Discount  B 


Mizrahi  r 
Mizrahi  b 
Mizrahi  op  2 r 
Mizrahi  op  3 

MlrmW  op  g 

Mizrahi  op  10 
Mizrahi  ac  4 r 
Mizrahi  sc  8 r 
Mizrahi  sc  9 r 
Mizrahi  sc  7 r 
Mizrahi  sc  9 
Maritime  0.1  r 
Maritime  0.5  r 
Maritime  op  1 
' Hapoalim  prf  b 
Bapoalim  r 
Hapoalim  30%  dfv 
Hapoalim  b 
'Hapoalim  op  4 r 
Hapoalim  op  5 r 
Kaooaltm  op  7 r 
W.pnaliTW  op.  11 
Hapoalim  op.  12 
’Hapoalim  ac  8 r 
Hapoalim  sc  8 r 

General  A 
General  op  6 
General  sc  4 r - 
General  sc  Sr 
Lenml 

Leumi  no  div  Sl 
Lenml  op  2 r 
Leumi  op  4 r 
Leumi  op  12 
Leumi  sc  8 r 
Leumi  sc  9r 
Leumi  sc  12 
OHH  r 
OHH  b 
Danot  L0 
■Danot  5.0  ^ 

• Danot  opn 
Danot  op  2 
FIB1  sc  l r 
FBI  r. 

Mortgage  Eanlr* 

Gen  Mtge  r 
Gen  Mtge  b 
Gen  Mtge  op  117 
Gen  Mtge  op  129 
- Gen  Mtge.  db  116 
Carmel  r 

, Carmel  op  A 
Carmel  op  B 
Bin  y an  r 
Dev  A Mtge  r • 

Dev  AMtge  b 
•Dev  Sc  Mtge  op  95 


CUafag  v*1—  Qsis 

price  BUR 

Banks  A Bankholding 

23500  - W +400 

2025  U2M  +10 

2015  J +10 

6190  10.0  +50 

4795  4.9  +M 

5020  - 3J>  +30 

8100  18.0  — 

2980  47J2  +40 

X1370  325-2  +5 


Mixhkan  r 

M0O 

.Mjqhfcqn  b 
■Independence 

2280 

2705 

.Tefahot  prf  r 

3025 

Tefahot  prf  b 

3005 

Tefahot  r 

2190 

■ Tefahot  b 

2335 

Tefahot  op  A 

1738 

Tefahot  deb  l 

130.5 

Merav  r 

x390 

Ifierav  pp 

8000 

Merav  op  2 

1700 

Financing  Institution* 

• ShUton  r 

280 

Shilton  b 

489 

i Shilton  op  B 

708 

Shilton  op  5 

254 

i Shilton  op  8 

200 

.Shilton  sc  1 

862 

Shilton  ac  2 

389 

-iOtz.  Lataaaiya  r 

909 

•Otz.  La  tafia  iya  b 
i Otz.  Lataaaiya  op  1 
Agriculture  prf  A 
bid  Dev  prf  r 
dal  lease  0.2  r 
I dal  Lease  0.5  r 
! Clal  Lease  op  A 
Clal  Lease  op  B 
Clal  Lease  «c  1 

! Insurance 

Ary  eh  r 
Ary eh  op  r 
Ary eh  sc  l 
Ararat  o,ir 
j Ararat  0.5  r 
I Reinsurance  0.1  r 
Reinsurance  0.5  r 
Hadar  1.0 
Hatter  5.0 
Hassneh  r 
Haasneh  b 
Hassneh  op 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
I Phoenix  0.5  r 
! Yardenla  o.l  r 
Yardenla  0J  r 
Yardenla  op  1 
Sahar r 
Sahar  b 
' Securitas  r 
j Securitas  op  2 
2Sur  r 
1 Zur  b 
Zur  op  1 
; Zion  Hold.  1.0 
Zion  Hold.  5.0 


Qoatag  Value  Change  Change 
prire  13 1,  MB  ln% 


5209  28.7  +150  +S.0 

8321  12.8  +483  +15-0 

450  88.4  —10  —8.0 

330  81.5  -10  -3.9 


525  85.7 

253  110JI 


ac.  — 
—7  -2.7 


143.0  287.4  +4.0  +2.9 


559  180.6 

299  1.122.2 


‘Commercial  Services  * Utilities 

Delefcr  1395  274A  —50 

Delek  b 2000  3 A n-e. 

Delek  db  2 5863  3.3  n.c. 

Harel  389  987 JS  +34 

Harel  op  1 625  256.6  +25 

Cold  Store  OJ.  r 25*00  J5  +1920 

Cold  Store  1.0  r 16588  4.1  +100 

ter  Electric  r 7700  8A  +623 

Lighterage  0.1  — — — 

Lighterage  0.5  r ;13180  16.4  — 20 

Lighterage  op  2 — — 

Lighterage  db  1 — — 

Magor  1109  94.0 

Consort.  Hold.  1307  68.0 

Consort  op  1230  65.0 

Rapac  0.1  r 1398  l9-2n_c. 

Rapac  0.5  r 560  287.4 

Rapac  op  2 336  197.4 

Supersol  A 1910  20.3 

,-nersol  B '1320  26-3 

Land  Development  Building 

Oren  424  19LS 

Oren  op  1 361  75.8 

Azorim  r 599  457.3 

Azorim  Op  C 1002  84.0 

Azorim  op  D 471  97.8 

Azorim  db  1 1141  10.0 

Africa  ter  0.1  r 6150  3.7 

Africa  1st  1.0  r 4960  8.1 

Africa  pp  2 4992  2.8 

Arledan  0.1  515  526.5 

Arledan  0 J 800  WOM 

Arledan  op  A *40  440.3. 

Darad  8“  “-5 

Dared  op  1 1370  22.4 


m.C,  — 

n.c.  - — 

+10  +JS 

+1  +J. 

n.c-  — 

+20  +2.4 

+10  s-^fes 

+60  _.-+£s 

n.c.  — 

—10  —US 

—ID  — U* 

—40  —3.7 

+15  +.7 

+13  ' +.7 

+80  +3.0 

n.c.  — 

n.c. ' — 

n.c-  — 

—17  —uo 

— 4J  — 3J 

+21  +5.7 


n.c.  — 
— 2 — .4 

— 94  — 11.7 
— 38  — 12.6 
+6  +3-1 

H.C.  — 

n.c.  — - 


1109  94.0  +29 

1307  66.0  +63 

1230  65.0  +5.1 

1398  lOJhLC.  — 

560  287.4  n-C. 

336  197.4  n.c. 

1930  20.3  +20 

'1320  26l3  +20 

st  Building,  Cttrus 


424 

19L8 

—1 

—2 

361 

75.8 

n-C. 

— 

599 

457.3 

+6 

+1.0 

2002 

84.0 

ac.  . 

— 

471 

97J 

n.c. 

— 

1141 

10.0 

+1 

+.1 

6150 

3.7 

—50 

—.8 

4960 

8.1 

+20 

+.4 

4992 

2.8 

n-c. 

— 

515 

526.5 

+16 

+3J2 

800 

1.KB.5 

+18 

+6.4 

340 

440.3. 

+35 

+1L5 

818 

84.5 

—40 

—4.7 

1370 

22.4 

—80 

— 0JS 

1400. 

102.5 

+15  * 

+L1- 

— i I4Z/W  i i . 

ILD  C b - - • 

liaf 

2 -8 

' +20 

nncopAr  • 

10050 

L2 

n-c. 

ILDC  op  Br 

‘ 4250 

4.7 

n.c. 

ILDC  op  6 

948 

8J 

+38 

ILDC  db  4 r 

2885 

J 

D.C. 

Realty  o.i  r 

625 

349.5 

—2 

HLB  Realty  0.5  r 

381 

1,926.0 

+10 

HLB  Realty  op 



— 

■ — 

Solel  Boneh  prf  A 

48999 

' L3 

+2499 

-Modal  Beton 

910 

44.6 

+10 

! Modal  Beton  op  l 

2070 

28.6 

n-c. 

Prop  Sc  Bldgr 

1520 

80.9 

-5 

Prop  * Bldg  C 

1780 

7.2 

—40 

Prop  St  Bldg  Uh  5 

3670 

— 

— 

Boy  aide  o.l  r 

2400 

11.4 

+55 

Bay  aide  0.5  r 

1785 

110.8 

+95 

Ispro  r 

— 

— 

— 

tepro  op  3 

— 

— 

— 

terms  r 

387 

482.9 

+8 

tens  op  l 

238 

284.6 

+3 

Cohen  Dev. 

875 

S.O.L 

—19 

Cohen  Dev.  op  1 

321 

S.OJL 

—19 

Mehadrin  r 

5010 

1.5 

+240 

ICPr 

4000 

7.3 

—50 

Neot  Aviv 

2751 

16.1 

+141 

Pri  Or  r 

700 

.9 

—800 

Caesarea  0.1 

1085 

73.0 

+88 

Caesarea  0.5 

490 

372.1 

+40 

Caesarea  op  2 
Caesarea  op  3 
Rassco  prf  r 

Raascor 

Industrials 

Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdan  0.5  r 
Urdan  op  2 r 
Elbit  3.0  r 
Alliance  r 
Alaska  Sport  1.0 
Alaska  Sport  5.0 
Alaska  Sport  op  1 
Elco  O.l 

Eleo  0.25  r 
Elco  0.25  b 
Elco  op  B 
Etco  db  1 

Electra  O.l  r 
Electra  0.5  r 
Electro  op  3 
Electra  db  2 
Elron  3 
Argaman  prf  r 
Argaman  prf  b 
Argaman  r 
Argaman  b 
Ata  B 1.0 
Ata  C 0.1 
Tadir  Beton  1.0 
Tadir  Beton  5.0 
Tadir  Beton  op  l 

Dubck  prf  r 
Dubek  prf  b 
Fertilizers  r 0.1 
Fertilizers  0.5 
Cables  r 
Cables  b 
Hatehof  1.0 
Hatebof  5.0 
Hatebof  op  2 
Haifa  Chem  r 
Teva  r 
Tcva  b 
Teva  op 
Teva  op  2 
Teva  db  3 
Tempo  1.0 
Tempo  5.0 
Tempo  op  l 
Tempo  op  2 
Tromasbest  1.0 
Tromasbest  5.0 
Tromasbest  op  1 
Yomar  i.o 
Yomar  5.0 
Zion  Cables  1.0 
Zion  Cables  5.0 
Zion  Cables  op  2 
dal  Ind.  Eleetr. 
Lodzia  0.1  r 
Lodzia  0.4  r 
Wolfman  LO 
Woltaan  5.0 
Mblett  B r 
Galil  Ind  1.0 
Gain  Ind  39 
Galfl  Ind  op  1 
Man  LO 
Man  5.0  . 

Dead  Sea  r 
AJPM  r 
Maquette  O.l 

Maquette  0.5 

MaquetfFop  A ' 
As  sib 
Assis  db  1 
Petrocbem  r 
Nechushtan  b 
Sana  1 
S&no  5 
Elite  r 
Arad  r 
Polgat  0.1  r 
Polgat  0.4  r 
Polygon  r 
Pecker  Steel 
Pecker  Steel  op  A 
Kail!  1.0 
Kalil  5.0 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Schoellerlna 
Schoellertna  op  A 
Shemen  prf  r 
T.A.T.  1.0 
T.A.T.  5.0 
TJLT.  op  1 
Taya 
Taya  op  1 
Taai  Br 
T&al  B b 


nearly  14%  lower.  In  the  wake  of  re- 
cent financial  reports  the  Elgar 
shares  had  risen  quite  dramatically. 

Among  commercial  banks 
Hapoalim  chipped  in  with  a 1.1% 
gain.  Mizrahi,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  a 23%  loss.  Massive  selling 
of  the  Mhrahi  shares  made  it  the 
most  active  issue  of  the  session. 

Industrial  Development  Bank 


GMog  Vatans  Change  Change 
price  fSLWa  la% 


+44  +5.0 

+85  +10.0 
+57  +8.1 

+145  +3.1 


price 

BUSS 

620 

415.0 

206 

471.8 

12390 

b-OJ 

12705 

b.o.1 

92? 

b.o.i 

935 

201.9 

994 

b.O.1 

4830 

21.9 

1277 

34.1 

670 

119.6 

490 

128.8 

2200 

S.9 

815 

425.1 

1397 

38.8 

729 

8.0.1 

1430 

27a 

1825 

40.9 

672 

19fl^ 

526 

104.9 

1662 

.8 

7800 

23.9 

1800 

19.4 

2220 

6.1 

1700 

39.0 

1720 

55.1 

1300 

39.4 

920 

197.8 

BfiO 

87.1 

570 

_49.1 

2670 

28.2 

2800 

132 

1070 

158.9 

2920 

26.6 

2800 

2&2 

1248 

8.0.1 

1647 

82.0 

3093 

13.8 

820 

69.0 

1866 

16L4. 

1900 

10.4 

20849 

2.2 

2830 

8.6 

289 

263.7 

800 

122.8 

625 

138.0 

1240 

10Q.B 

701 

16.4 

505 

82a 

950 

11.0 

790 

14.7 

3600 

15.6 

978 

108.0 

1577 

45A 

1200 

166.9 

2420 

10^ 

000 

131.6 

795 

91.0 

453 

76L2 

4340 

29a 

1500 

176.3 

1179 

166.0 

2590s 

15.0 

925 

80.4 

1730 

7i5 

1397 

67.6 

934 

- 35.0 

619. 

447 

• 3840 

- 49^ 

5507 

8.6 

268 

buiA 

822 

b.o  a 

808 

150.6 

418 

120.8 

2500 

37.6 

2170 

1033 

7300 

3.1 

3000 

24.7 

1480 

22.7 

650 

263.9 

785 

85.1 

560 

129.8 

368 

66.0 

439 

102J. 

d24 

88  a. 

1345 

102.2 

1526 

— 

5170 

5.0 

821 

458.0 

400 

160.0 

302 

101.1 

768 

78.5 

586 

21.1 

1414 

ms 

3820 

8.5 

Frtrtxrom  r 
Taro  Pharm. 

Investment  St 

Unico  r 
Unico  b 
IDB  devel.  r 
IDB  devel.  op  1 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
Ellern  r 
Ellem  b 
Amissar  pret 

Amiss  or  opt 
Afilt  1.0 

AfUc  5.0 
Central  Trade 
lnv  Paz  r 
Inv  Paz  b 

Wo  If  son  o.l 
Wolf  son  i.o  r 
Wolfson  1.0  b 
Am  pa  r 
Disc  lnv  r 
Disc  Inv  b 
Disc  Inv  opt  C 
Disc  Inv  opt  D 
Discount  op.  E 
Disc  lav  deb  Z35 
Hapoalim  Inv  r 
Hapoalim  Inv  b 
Leumi  Inv 
Jordan  Explo  A r 
Jordan  Explo  opt 
Jordan  Explo  opt 


came  through  with  a 15%  advance. 

Land  development  and  Tfal  estate, 
shares  enjoyed  a good  session  as 
prices  moved  ahead  neatly.  Sold 
Boneh  was  a 5.4%  winner,' 
Mehadrin  added  5%.  The  Caesarea^ 
shares  were  in  top  form  as  they  ad- 
vanced by  more  than  8%  each. 

Oil  issues,  however,  stole  the 
spotlight.  Paz  OS  Exploration  was 
9.5%  higher,  Fedoil  was  up  by  15% 
and  Naphta  was  “buyers  only”  for 
the  second  consecutive  session.  . 

Ctoriog  Volute  Cfixogw  Change. 
pitc«  taum  u%  - 

978  63.0  —8  —.5  . 


Holding 

970 
1155 
572 
1345 
0907 
0173 
2425 
2525 
4480 
' wn 
805 
495 
1730 
2645. 
2645 

5644 

5845 

5730 

4650 

1170 

1180 

2850 

1740 

705 

1473 

2370 

2570 

1085 


Mizrahi  Inv  r *«D0  3 

Mizrahi  Inv  b 5300 

Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122  , 147.0  72 

Mizrahi  deb  124  . 190.0  3 

Clal  Trade  775  153 

Clal  Trade  op  B 1374  12 

Clal  Trade  deb  1 1385  1 

Export  Inv  r 8665  2 

Export  Inv  b 8320  1 

Koor  prf  43200  1 

Clal  Re  r 1075  166 

Clal  Re  opt  C 1020  139 

C2nl  Israel  1020  97 

Clal  Indz  719  494 

Clal  Indz  opt  A 2770  4 

Clal  Inds  opt  B 1295  39 

Clal  bids  deb  5 — 

Landeco  0.1  798  186 

Landeco  0.3  009  271 

Sahar  Hold  1.0  839  b.o 

Sahar  Hold  5.0  738  437 

Sahar  Hold  opt  1 550  109 

Os  fay  B 0.1  1124  65 

Oz  Inv  B 0.8  451  189 

Oz  Inv  op  1 S*3 

Oz  Inv  op  2 357  151 

Pama  i™>  42 

Pam  a 0.5  848  172 

Piryon  1105  802 

Fuel  St  Exploration 

Oil  Explo  Paz  BOO  841 

Oil  Explo  op.  2 408  23f 

"Fedoil  r 1208  129 

Naphta  r 8208  b.o 

Lapidot  r — 

^Lapidot  b — 

New  Listings 

Nechushtan  0.5  473  2S 

Nechushtan  op  1 880  18i 

ap  Incoba  ..  - 544  8J 

M.T.M.  r 823  24i 

M.T.M.  5 540  32J 

M.T.M.  op  1 504  17! 

Amissor  no  div  5439  i 

Abbreviations: 

8.0.  sellers  only  n.c. 

b.o.  buyers  only  r 

’ d without  dividend  b 

treese  stock  prices  in  imofflcfaf. 

Most  active  stocks 


68.9  —14 

Companies 

-2.2 

122.8 

—10 

—1.0 . 1 

52.0 

+55 

+5.0 » , 

237.S 

+8 

+.8 

43.5 

+15 

+1J" 

S.O.l 

—303 

-5.0 

1.9 

—1000 

—13.9 

26.1 

O.C. 

— 

21,8 

P.C. 

— 

13.9 

—20 

-ni 



+30 

+ .7 

82.8 

—4 

— J5 

34.0 

+17 

+3.6 

21.5 

+BQ 

+4 78 

24.7 

+30 

+1.1 

13.7 

+30 
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Turns  stops  heartburn 
before  you  digest  it 


I,  rv”  . J 
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Turns -a  small  tablet  that  solves  . 
a trig  problem. 

Turns  prevents  indigestion,  stomach  pains 
and  heartburn  very  quickly-  ^ 

you  feel  relief  after  six  seconds ! 

Turns -and  it's  over! 

In  a small  handy  pack 

you  can  take  with  you. 

Feel  relief  before  you  realise. 

Ambus  atafl  pharmacies. 

Turns -goodbye  to  acidity! 


The  Canadian  Embassy 

has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 

accounting  clerk 

Qualifications;  , M 

— Good  knowledge  of  basic  accounting  procedures 

— High  degree  of  organizational  ability 

— Good  knowledge  of  English  and  Hebrew 

— Knowledge  of  .French  is  desirable 
— Typing  skills 

— Beavailable  to  start  work  June  1, 1982 
Please  nohmit  a nwm»  F *» 

Canadian  Embassy,  P.0  J.  8410,  Td  Aviv,  IaraeL 

Attn*  p ^Tnlnisiratlve  Section. 
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AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 
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7JL82 
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under  Jhe  eqnhrelsat  of  8900.  - 
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Looking  for 

ACTIVE 

PARTNER 

for  serions  import 
business,  promising 
good  profit 

with  investment  of  at  least 
IS  500,000. 

Par  particulars  please  call: 
03-255198,  8-9  pan. 


uniTCD  mizRAHi  BfinK  d) 


Y'YTA hF.  YOUH  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


IN  TEREST  RATES  ON  DEPOSITS 


FOBMJI 


DEPOSIT  PERIOD,  MONTHS 


UP  TO  $10,000 


U-S.A- 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

HOLLAND 

CANADA 

FRANCE 

SWITZERLAND 

"DOLLAR  PA Z” 

"EURO  PAZ"  • 

SDR 


DOLLAR 

STERLING 

MARK 

GULDEN 

DOLLAR 

FRANC 

FRANC 


13%  13%  13% 
12%  12%  12% 
8 7%  7% 

7%  7%  7% 

14%  1«%  15% 
19%  29%  17% 
3%  4 4% 

U%  11%  11% 
10%  11  U%. 

11%  U%  11 


"DOLLAR  PAZ",  1 UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ",  1 UNIT 
SDR. 


PURCHASE 

61. 

M 

-L’m 

21 

1124 

DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  EURO  PAZ"  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


CHEQUES  AND 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 


U.SJL 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND  . 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR  1 
STERLING  1 
MARK  1 
FRANC  1 
GULDEN  1 
FRANC  1 
KRONA  1 
KRONE  1 
KRONE  1 
MARK  1 
DOLLAR  1 
DOLLAR  2 
RAND  1 
FRANC  10 
SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  1000 
YEN  1000 
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FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  CUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 
30  LE.IENBLUM  ST..  TEL- AVIV, 

tel  629414  and  at  all  our  branches. 
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The  Bank  that  speaks  your  language 


Tel  Aviv  selected  bond  prices 


100%  Linked 
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3604 

3606 

4%  Gov't  develop. 

Group  1.  Yield: 

3001 

3007 

Group  7.  Yield: 
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210  1 Uriah  Yod) 
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Group  22.  Yield: 
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Group  24.  Yield: 

3310 

3115 
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Group  42.  Yield: 
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3206 
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+0.50 

2862.0  n-c. 
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+0.52 

2252.0  n.c. 

2118.0  n.c. 

+0.50 

1940.0  +2.0 

■ 1700.0  +2.0 


2033  • 1006.0  +25.1 

Dollar  denom  bonds 
Hoiiis  is  ae.o  —u2 

Hollis  20  £3J)  — 2.T 

Bonds  10%  linked  to  foreign  currency 
5 Gov’t  6026  - _ _ 

6*>  1st.  Electric  Corp.  _ 

Bonds  7%  linked  to  foreign  currency  . 
6003  1290.0  +10.0 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


NEW  YORK.  — Stocks  closed 
broadly  higher  on  Friday,  but  a late 
increase  in  profit-taking  cut  the  best 
gains. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  was  up  about  six  points,  to 


Concorde  to  call 
here  on 
three  flights 

TEL  AVIV.  — British  Airways  is 
scheduling  three  flights  to  Israel 
with  its  supersonic  Concorde.  The 
plane  will  touch  down  at  Ben- 
- Gurion  Airport  on  August  1,  at  the 
end  c£  August  and  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  a senior  BA  source  told 
The  Jerusalem  Past  yesterday. 

Each  lime  it  will  bring  tourists  for 
a few  hours*  visit  here  and  fly  them, 
back  later  in  the  day. 

The  London-Tel  Aviv  flight  will 
take  about  three  hours,  only  one- 
and- a- half  hours  less  than  the  time  it 
takes  the  airline's  Tristan,  because 
the  Concorde  is  not  allowed  to 
break  the  sound  barrier  while  flying 
over  the  European  mainland.  Thus  it 
can  cat  flying  time  only  when  it 
reaches  the  Adriatic  Sea. 


the  869  area.  It  had  been  ahead  ten- . 
earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Advances  were  about  9-to-5‘* 
ahead  of  declines.  Volume  earn*  to  - 
67.5  million  shares,  about  equal  to  * 
Thursday’s  67,540,000.  - 


Car  rally  to  boost  : 
tourism  to  the  north  : 

HAIFA.  — In  a bid  to  boost  foreign  I 
tourism  to  the  Galilee  and  the  • 
Golan  Heights,  Avis  Car  Rentals  ; 
and  El  Ai  have  arranged  a car  rally  ; 
for  European  tourism  writers.  The  * 
four-day  rally  will  start  tomorrow  ,* 
and  is  the  main  event  of  the  l 
Tourism  Ministry’s  “Towards  the  • 
North”  campaign,  designed  to  I 
combat  the  so-called  “Jerusalem- ' 
Eilat"  syndrome  in  Israeli  tourism.  ; 

En  route  the  visitors  will  be  in-  « 
traduced  to  the  tourist  resources  of , 
the  North,  in  the  hope  that  their  l 
favourable  impressions  will  lead  to  ; 
an  increased  flow  of  tourists  from  * 
their  home  countries:  Italy,  Hoi-  l 
land.  Switzerland,  Austria  and  l 
Scandinavia. . ■ 
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Our  unlikely  matador 


THE  TIME  has  come  to  grab  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Deputy  Premier 
Simha  Ehrlich  suggested  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Liberal 
Party  yesterday.  He  was  referring  to  what  he  described  as  a concer- 
ted effort  to  oust  Israel's  civil  law  in  favour  of  halacha.  exemplified  in 
the  cabinet's  decision  to  close  El  A1  down  on  Saturdays  and  Jewish 
holidays. 

Mr.  Ehrlich  was,  and  still  is,  opposed  to  such  closure.  Indeed  he 
says  he  would  scrap  a whole  lot  of  religious  injunctions  embodied  in' 
the  last  coalition  agreement  between  the  religious  parties  and  the 
'Likud.  No  matter  what  the  political  price  might  be. 

Most  Israelis  are  with  Mr.  Ehrlich.  "Why  then,  after  voting  in  the 
cabinet  against  El  Al's  closure,  did  he  agree  to  chair  a committee 
which  would  formulate  a programme  to  carry  out  the  decision? 

Did  the  Liberal  leader  not  realize  then  that  he  was  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  killing  of  the  national  carrier  fn  the  name  of 
halacha ? Did  he  not  realize  it  even  after  an  irate  Premier  Begin  slap- 
ped down  Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  for  proposing  that  the 
committee  might  come  out  with  an  alternative  plan  to  the  closure  if 
this  proved  to  be  impractical? 

MK.  Avraham  Shapiro,  or  the  Aguda,  put  another  justified  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Ehrlich  last  week:  where  was  the  deputy  premier  when 
the  coalition  agreement  was  signed  arid  sealed? 

But  that  is  now  water  over  the  dam.  Mr.  Ehrlich's  political  oppor- 
tunism may  wreak  havoc  with  his  views  but  he  continues  to  define  the 
issue  well:  it  is  the  interest  of  the  state  versus  the  diktat  of  halacha. 
Closure  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  would  be  the  end  of  El  Al,  indeed 
of  any  Israeli  national  carrier.  The  airline's  sale  to  a private  firm 
would  not  remove  the  religious  objection,  and  even  if  it  did  the  losses 
would  not  be  sustainable.  The  closure'  of  El  Al  would  also  mean  the 
end  of  all  air  transportation  on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  for  the  airport 
workers  would  not,  and  rightly  so.  consent  to  *serve  as  "Shabbes 
goyim”  to  non-Israeli  airlines.  The  overall  result,  then,  would  be 
horrendous. 

The  only  alternative  to  that  lies  in  the  spiking  of  the  ill-thought,  if 
not  unthought,  cabinet  decision  on  El  Al.  Let  Mr.  Ehrlich  grab  that 
bull  by  the  horns. 


Golan  back  to  military  rule 


“THERE  ARE  no  indications  of  a return  to  anything  like  the  military 
government,"  said  Interior  (and  Police)  Minister  Yosef  Burg,  com- 
menting on  the  appointment  of  OC  Northern  Command  Aluf  Amir 
Drori  as  coordinator  of  government  operations  on  the  Golan. 

Now  Dr.  Burg  is  an  honourable  man,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  oT  his  assurances.  Unfortunately  they  are  not 
assuring  enough,  The  coordinator  of  civilian  government  operations 
in  any  area  of  the  country  should,  it  would  seem  obvious,  be  a 
civilian,  and  not  an  army  officer.  This  is  a truism  that  is  in  fact  obser- 
ved everywhere  — except  on  the  Golan.  The  Golan  is,  in  more  ways 
thajv.prtC.  generis.  ..... 

For  on  the  Golan,  contrary  to  Dr.  Burg's  assertion,  the  military 
government  — though  ostensibly  abolished  upon  the  extension  of 
Israel's  “law,  jurisdiction  and  administration"  to  the  area,  last 
December  — has  already  been  brought  back,  through  the  backdoor, 
as  it  were.  Aluf  Drori’s  appointment  only  makes  it  official. 

The  original  expectation,  in  official  circles,  was  that  the  passage  of 
the  Golan  Law  would  help  resolve  any  lingering  dilemma  of  dual 
loyalty  in  the  minds  of  the  13,000  Golan  Druse,  in  favour  of  Israel. 
What  actually  happened  was  that  the  law,  instead  of  being  welcomed, 
met  with  fierce  resistance,  and  tilted  Druse  sympathies  towards 
Syria.  The  last  thing  the  Druse  wanted  was  to  be  dragooned  into  open 
identification  with  the  Israeli  cause.  They  were  fearful  that  this  would 
get  their  families  across  the  Syrian  border  into  trouble  with 
Damascus. 

Yet  this  was  what  the  law  meant,  in  their  eyes,  especially  the  re- 
quirement of  carrying  Israeli  identity  cards.  Most  of  them  set  their 
faces  against  the  acquisition  of  the  ID  cards.  In  this  they  were  plainly 
guilty  of  illegality.  But  the  government,  in  trying  to  break  down  the 
resolve  of  the  Druse,  resorted  to  military  — and,  in  the  view  of  ex- 
perts, illegal  — means. 

Rather  than  prosecute  the  recalcitrants,  as  it  was  fully  authorized, 
the  government  chose  to  call  in  the  army  to  blockade  the  Druse  in 
their  villages,  and  thus  bend  them  to  its  will.  This  is  how  the  military 
government  was  brought  right  back  to  the  Golan,  despite  objections 


from  Interior  Mipjstry  officials,  and  for  no  good  — and  legal  — 
security  reason.  The 


result  was  that  the  once  peaceful,  friendly  and 
orderly  Golan  ha?  been  turned  into  a battlefield  with  the  native 
Druse  population. 

The  amicable  cooperation  between  the  Golan  Druse  Mid  the 
Israeli  authorities  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  Golan  Law  has 
given  way  to  a disturbing  confrontation,  as  rocks  are  hurled,  tires  are 
burned  and  anti-Israeli  slogans  are  shouted  by  the  Druse  — and 
wounding  shots  are  fired  in  return  by  the  Israeli  guardians  of  law  and 
order. 

The  exercise  by  the  army  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  on  the  Golan 
has  produced  some  bitter  complaints  among  the  Druse.  Not  all  of 
these  have  been  found  to  tally  with  the  facts.  But  even  if  only  a frac- ' 
tion  of  them  are  strictly  true,  they  constitute  a severe  indictment  of 
the  army,  and  of  the  government  as  a whole.  The  velvet  glove,  the 
Yamit  experience  has  shown,  is  reserved  for  Jewish  protesters,  at 
least  to  those  among  them  who  are  classed  “patriotic";  for  the  Golan 
Druse,  as  for  the  Arabs  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza,  the  instrument 
of  discipline  is  now  the  mailed  fist. 

Such  is  indeed  the  logic  of  military  government;  and  on  the  Golan, 
despite  its  seeming  incorporation  into  the  civilian  fabric  of  Israel,  the 
actual  government,  despite  Dr.  Burg,  is  military,  in  the  “classic” 
definition  of  the  term. 


WITH  INDICATIONS  that 
Moscow  may  be  providing  new  as- 
surances of  support,  Syria  appears 
to  be  readying  itself  for  a military 
confrontation  with  Israel.  Such  a 
conflict  could  be  triggered  by  an 
Israeli  invasion  of  South  Lebanon. 

Syrian  officials  refuse  to  com- 
ment on  any  new  guarantees  from 
the  Soviets,  but  they  say  that  ties 
with  Moscow  continue  to  grow 
deeper  and  wider  and  that 
Damascus  is  prepared  to  confront 
any  Israeli  attack  on  Arab  land  with 
all  “available  capabilities.” 

Western  diplomats  say  Syrian 
determination  has  grown  following 
heightened  tension  in  the  area  and 
high-level  talks  between  Syrian  and 
Soviet  military  officials;  “Any 
Israeli  aggression  against  any  piece 
of  Arab  territory  will  be  resisted 
with  available  capabilities,"  said 
Syrian  Information  Minister  Ahmed 
‘Iskander  Ahmed  in  a recent  inter- 
view. This  was  a long-standing 
Syrian  position,  he  said,  and 
remained  in  full  force. 

Western  diplomats  say  Syria  has 
moved  elements  from  two  ar- 
moured brigades  into  Lebanon  to 
reinforce  existing  units  there.  They 
say  the  new  forces  are  in  position 
near  Lake  Qarroun,  in  south-central 
Lebanon,  along  the  Litani  River.  ' 


PREPARING  FOR 


A SHOWDOWN 


Syria  appears  to  be  getting  ready  for  a military  confrontation  with 
Israel,  reports  VINCENT  SCHODOLSKI  from  Damascus. 


The  diplomats  say  that  the 
Syrians  appear  to  be  preparing  to 
thwart  any  Israeli  miUtaxy  move- 
ment northward  into  the  Beka'a  val- 
ley, ate  of  the  controversial  Syrian 
SAM-6  missiles. 

Israeli  Prime  Minuter  Menachem 
Begin  lias  repeatedly  protested 
against  thri  siting  of  the  missies, 
which  were  moved  into  the  Beka'a 
during  last  spring’s  Syrian-Israeli 
missile  crisis,  and  he  has  hinted  that 
Israel  will  remove  them  unless 
Damascus  takes  them  out  voluntari- 
ly. . 

“The  Syrians  seem  to  be 
positioning  ^forces  further  south 
of  the  Beka'a  than  they  used  to,*’ 
one  diplomat  said.  He  expected 
these  forces  to  make  up  die  first  line 


of  defence  against  an  Israeli  strike. 

The  Qarroun  Lake,  at  the 
Beka'a’s  southern  end,  is  near  tile 
so-called  “Red  Line,”  generally 
believbd  to  be  the  southern-most 
boundary  acceptable  to  the  Israeli 
for  Syrian  military  deployment  m 
Lebanon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one 
reason  for  Israel  to  invade  would  be 
to  secure  water  for  its  northern 
settlements,  and  experts  say  this 
would  require  a penetration  as  far 
north  as  the  lake. 


THE  DIPLOMATS  say  there  is  a 
growing  belief  among  the  Damascus 
leadership  that  Israel  does  indeed 
plan  to  invade,  not  only  to  break  the" 
back  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 


Organization  but  to  deal  a 
devastating  blow -to  the  25,000-man 
Syrian  force  in  the  area. 

Syria's  position  appeared  to 
change  following  a recent  visit  to 
Damascus  by  Soviet  Air  Marshal 
Pavel  Kutakhov,  chief  c i the  Soviet 
Air  Force  and  deputy  defence 
minister. 

“You  could  detect  a growing 
determination  in  the  rhetoric  from 
that  time  on,”  a Western  diplomat 
observed. 

“The  Soviet  guarantee  is  real, 
said  another  diplomat.  Syrian 
armed  forces  are  well  equipped  with 
sophisticated  Soviet-made  weapons, 
including  an  estimated  600  T-72 
♦anic*  and— MIG-23  and  MIG-25 
fighter  planes. 


-.But  Syrian  MIGs  have, 
second  best  in  recent  cUshe**S’ 
US.-madc  Israeli  F-lfe.  TfcoMKfcV 
were  downed  on  April  21  during  ^ 
Israeli  air  raid  on  Palestinian  pod- 
tioni  in  Lebanon. 

“The  Soviets  don't  want  to  see 
another  defeat  of  Soviet  equipment* 
by  American  equipment*”  t-:; 
diplomat  said. 

IT  IS  widely  believed  that  Syria* 1 
President  Hafez  Assad  will  shortly 
make  a long-awaited  trip  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  a number  of- 
bilateral  issues,  including  what  he ' > 
perceives  as  a threat  from  Imel. 

A diplomat  suggested  that 
Moscow  may  promise  quick  resupp- 
ly operations  or  pledge  new  political . 
support  The  Soviets,  he  said,  may 
even  send  technical  advisers  to  help  ” 
operate  the  Syrian  equip  meat 
should  it  become  necessary. 

Diplomatic  observers  say  the 
jemalning  imponderables  include 
Israeli  intentions  regarding  the 
SAMs  in  the  Beka’a  and  nearby 
SAM  batteries  ioskle  Syria.  Far 
mQxtary  experts  sty  tint  removing 
the  Syrian  missiles  in  the  Beka’a 
without  destroying  the  SAMs  just 
inside  the  Syrian  border  would  be 
pointless. 

(LUM  Tttm  htanatioMl} 
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SAUDI  ARABIA  has  agreed  to 
grant  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  $250  million  to  pay  for 
new  weapons  from  ' Soviet-bloc 
countries. 

This  decision  was  taken  at 
meetings  held  in  the  Saudi  capital 
some  six  weeks  ago  between  Saudi 
leaders  and  a PLO  military  delega- 
tion. 


By  COLIN  LEGUM  / London 


PLO  delegation  abo  asked  for  Saudi 
intervention  with  Syria  to  ease  up 
on  dhe  restrictions  imposed  by  hi 
forces  in  Lebanon  to  prevent 
Palestinian  operations  against 
IsraeL 


The  PLO  delegation  was  led  by 
Abu  Jihad,  the  head  of  its  military 
wing,  and  Abu  Al-Wadi,  the  head  of 
Fateh’s  military  operations.  The 
Saudi  side  was  represented  by  its 
Defence  Minister,  Emir  Sultan  Bin 
Abd  Al  Aziz.  King  Khalid  and  his 


Foreign  Minister;  Prince  Fahd,  also 
met  with  the  PLO  delegation. 

The  negotiations  for  Saudi  sup- 
port began  on  March  6 when  PIG 
leader  Yassir  Arafat  met  Prince 
Fahd  in  Riyadh.  Arafat  reported 
that  while  the  PLO  had  been 
promised  arms  from  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  East  Germany,  the 


PLO  lacked  the  necessary  funds  to 
pay  for  them. 

The  arms  shopping  list  included: 
anti-aircraft  SAM-7  and  SAM-9 
missiles;  The  GRAD  ground-to- 
ground  missiles,  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Katyusha:  mobile  radar 
equipment,  and  artillery  pieces,  122 
mm  and  130  mm. 


Saudi  Arabia  h&  in  the  past  made 
substantial  payments  to  the  PLO  to 
enable  it  to  buy  Soviet  weapons;  but 
it  recently  withcld  support  for 
military  aid  as  a means  of  pressuriz- 
ing the  PLO  to  give  its  fhll  support 
to  Prince  Fahd’*  Middle  Eak  peace 
plan. 

During  the  Riyadhimeetisgs,  the 


According  to  PLO  sources,  the 
Saudis  are  reported  to  have 
promised  to  do  their  “utmost*  to 
persuade  the  Syrian  leadership  to 
relax  their  control  over  Palestin- 
ian operations  across  briefs 
borders.  ‘ 


The  author  is  a London-based  jour- 
nalist imho  specializes  in  African  end 
Middle  East  affidrs. 


READERS'  LETTERS 


BOOK  BANNING 


To  dip  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — In  The  Jerusalem  Post  of 
May  5,  Doris  Copperman  wonders 
why  I rushed  into  print  about  book 
banning  on  the  West  Bank  (libelling 
the  State  of  Israel)  without  first 
making  an  effort  to  check  the  facts. 
Well,  I did  check  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that,  on  December 
26,  1976,  the  IDF  did  indeed  issue  a 
military  order  banning  1,123  books 
including,  among  many  others, 
.Walter  Lacquer’s  Communism  in  the 
Middle  East,  Alan  Morehead's  White 
Nile  and  Blue  NUe,  works  by  Naguib 
Mahfouz,  Tewfik  el  Hakim,  etc. 

That  order  is  now  described  by 
the  IDF  as  a “mistake;”  which  was 
quickly  corrected.  It  woukl  have 
been  easier  to  believe  that  this  was 
indeed  so  had  the  true  “nn- 
mistaken”  list  of  banned  books  not 
been  zealously  guarded  until  now  as 
a military  secret  but  had  instead 
been  published  in  the  Official  Gaz- 
ette. 

We  are  now  asked  to  believe  that 
the  mistake  occurred  when  a list  of 
“good”  or  “permitted”  books  was 
inadvertantly  placed  in  the  wrong 
file  and  included  in  an  order  ban- 
ning “bad”  books  published  by 
the  PLO,  and  other  inflammatory 
material.  If  so,  someone  must  have 
worked  very  hard  to  make  the  mis- 
take, for  the  1,123  books  on  that 
order  are  listed  alphabetically,  mix- 
ing the  good  with  the  bad,  and  not 
as  two  separate,  consecutive  lists. 
Moreover,  someone  very  senior  ac- 
tually signed  that  order,  undoubted- 
ly without  reading  it  or  without 
reflection,  thus  making  it  into  law. 
One  shudders  at  the  thought  that, 
among  the  many  thousands  of 
military  orders  on  the  West  B auk  is- 
sued without  parliamentary  control, 
orders  against  which  there  is  often 
no  possibility  of  appeal,  there  might 
be  other  “mistakes"  that  have  not 
been  corrected.  It  seems  easy,  on 
the  West  Bank,  to  legislate,  easy  to 
allow  and  easy  to  forbid.  All  one 
needs,  apparently,  is  a stencil 
machine. 

The  adverse  publicity  in  Israel 
and  abroad  has  now  at  least  induced 
the  authorities  to  make  available  to 


the  presa^the  true  “unmistaken”  list 
of  banned  books  which  until  now 
has  been  kept  secret,  like  some  ex- 
tra special  military  installation.  This 
is  a step  forward.  The  new  index  of 
some  1,100  banned  books  includes 
the  obvious  Nazi  and  Arab  hate 
{literature  against  Israel  and  against 
Jews,  as  well  as  a fairly  large 
number  of  polemical  books  on 
politics,  history,  geography  and 
economics,  and  literature  and 
poejry  that  one  would  prohibit  only 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  — I would  like  to  start  my  let- 
ter where  Professor  Abraham  was- 
serstein  ended  his  (“Asfiamed”  — 
April  29).  To  me,  as  a Palestinian 
and  Israeli,  the  issue  he  raises  is 
more  real  and  worrisome. 

Ever  since  I became  awareof  the 
complexity  of  my  existence,  certain 
questions 'kept  occupying  my  mind: 
where  is  the  voice  of  those  Jews 
who  have  experienced  real  humilia- 
tion and  suffering?  Where  are  those 
many  Jews  who  still  and  rightly  so 


ASHAMED 

Professor  Was  Berstein's  letter 
reassured  in*  somehow  after  all  my 
disappointment  and  pessimism.  Had 
I heard  Ids  Voice  long  ago,  it  would 
have  done  Wonders  for  ms  — for  all 
of  us.  However,  today,  while  my  firi-' 
low  Palestinians  faB  innocent  vic- 
tims, I expect  from  him  and  others 
more  than  alette  te  The  Jerusalem 
Post  so  that  they  ban  be  proud  m- 
stead  of  “ashamed." 


if  one  hoped  to  impOK  total  conform-  *■“  to 

u-..  Ji-'T,---,  Jews'  massacre?  Howvjould  they 

stand  still  now  while  others,  the 


MdRIAhtMAiCL 


ity  by  blocking  all'  discussion. 
Israeli  Arab  poets  are  the  special 
bete  noire  of  the  censors.  They  are 
outlawed  almost  to  a mslh;  So  arc 
Arabic  translations  of  books  by  The 
Jerusalem  Post’s  Philip  Gillon,  Ze’ev 
Schiff,  military  correspondent  of 
Ha’areti,  and  the  late  Yigal  Allon. 
The  reasdn  given  by  the  censors  is 
* that  while  these  books  arc  okay,  the 
introductions  written  by  the 
translators  are  not  I have  been 
given  excerpts  of  these  introduc- 
tions. They  arc  tendentious,  oc- 
casionally inflammatory,  mostly 
downright  childish.  Is  this  reason 
enough  to  ban  these  books?  I doubt 
iL 


Are. 


Doris  Copperman  may  find  me 
overly  sensitive  to  book  banning.  I 
probably  am. 

AMOS  ELON 

Jerusalem. 


Palestinians,  are  being  humiliated 
and  are  suffering?  How  cp)ik|  thgsg 
who  have  experienced  injustice  be 
its  patroris  and  practise  it  against 
others?  How  could  those  who  were 
driven  out  of  universities  shut  down 
others'  universities?  And  who  does 
this?  A professor  of  Arabic  and 
Islamic  studies? 

Another  set  of  questions  also 
keeps  cropping  up.  It  is  a well 
known  fact  that  Jews,  because  of . 
cultural,  historical  and(  socio- 
political dynamics,  have  produced 
some  of  the  best  scholars  and  scien- 
tists recent  history  has  known.’ 
Without  objectivity  and  courage  as 
basic  characteristics  of  high  intel- 
lectual functioning,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  What  happened  to 
that  objectivity? . Where  is  that 
courage? 


Sir,  — Sincere  thanks  to  Profes- 
sor Wassentein  for  his  letter. 
•►XfUittHf”  m tfr  ydu  rSf 
publishing  it  It  express#  the  feel- 


live  in  peace.  When  they  tried  to 
flee  Nazi-occupied  Europe  in  older 
to  save  their  lives,  the  ratzh 
prevented  them  from  doing  sq  and 
murdered  theni,.  including  aft  my 
family.  . . * 

In  Israel,  we  are  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbours  who  want  to  an- 
nihilate us,  although  Israel  is  only  a 
smafl  stet^  which,  wants  to  five  In 
peace  with  its  Arab  neighbours.  We 
me  in  constant  danger  and  under 
these  circumstances,  certain  actions 
are  sometimes  unfortunately  taken 
in  setf-riefence.  I do  not  agree,  with 
them  and  Professor  Wasserstrin. 
taay  certainly  criticize  them,  but^e 
may  never  compare  them  with  the : 
atrocities.  1 


u- 


I--- 

« 


i Key- 


ings of  every  decent  Zionist  left  in 
our  country. 


. ADOLF-MEIR  FELDMAN 
Kiryat  Motzkin. 


iv — . 


ELSA  STERNBERG-RQSEN 
Kfar  Saba. 


EL  AL  SABBATH 
FLIGHTS 


Sir,  — I do  not  agree  with  fee 
behaviour  and  all  the  actions  of  our 
government,  but  I must  ask  Profes- 
sor Wasserstein  where  is  his  sense  of 
proportion  when  he  puts  the  awful 
atrocities  of  the  Nazis  on  the  samc_ 
level  with  certain  actions  of  our 


government. 


I am  reatty  ashamecPthat  an  intel- 
ligent Jew  (he  is  a professor)  is  able 
to  compare  the  Nazis  with  a Jewish 
government.  He  forgets  that  the 
Jews  in  Germany  did  not  . want  to 
molest  anybody,  but  only  wanted  to 


To  the  EtBtar  of  The  Jerusalem  Pm  : 

Sir,  — Rabbi  Haim  Druckman, 
M.K.,  says  that  the  Sabbath  is 
dearer  tii  an  money.  I suggest  that  iff 
those  who  wish  to  indulge  in 
treme  religiosity  offer  to  make  xsp, 
the  losses  El  Al  will  sistain  if  closed 
down  on  the  Sabbath  and  holidays. 
A reasonable  start  would  befbr 
Agudat  Yisrael  to  give  back  at  least 
some  of  the  funds  they  extorted  to 
join  the  coalition. 

ALVIN  J.  CAHjfy 

Jerusalem. 
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4 days  - 3 nights  • Full  Board 

• Return  journey  by  modern  bus 
Category  "A"  hotels  • 3 meals  per  day 
eluding  transfers,  guide  and  signt-seeir 


The  Embassy  of  Finland 


Galilee  Jours  j 


Accordingly,  the  Embassy  will  handle 
only  urgent  matters  from  Tuesday,  May  1 1 
to  Friday,  May  14. 


Including  transters,  guide  and  signt-seemg 
Lunch  Box (1  §1  and.  last  day  of  journey) 


a variety  of  5 or  8 day  tours 
One  way  flight  available  - extra  $95 


Prices  valid  from  1 1 .2.82 

• Hyatt  Hotel  Tacminaf, 

Reservation  Center  Tel.  03-295388 

• Tef  Avfr  Tef.  22 08  lb.  221372 
EUat  Tel  76777  72608 
Jerusalem  TeL  248868  • Haifa  Tel.  622958 
Tiberias  Tel  20330  / 


AZORIM  LTD. 
SOLEL  BONEH 


^ _ . 


offer  apartments  for  sale 
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AV  . 


Dekel  Towers 


'A' 


(an  attractive  building  in  Bavii) 


/’■’:«  i - 
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advises 

that  it  will  move  to  new  premises 
on  Thursday, 

May  13,  198?  at 
Beit  Eliahu,  2 Rehov  Ibn  Gahirol, 
Tel  Aviv. 


Ml  _ _ _ _ 

EMUMinmenio^^  Bamhavd  and'Sara  Fade 

is  pleased  to  invite  you  to  a 

SPECIAL  LECTURE 

fin  English) 

by  Rabbi  Dr.  Aharon  Rakaffat 
on  Thursday.  May  13.  at  8-30  p.m. 

TOPIC  Rabbi  Bernard  Revel:  The  Vision  of  Yaafriva  University 
— Al!  are  welcome  — 


nesv 


10  Straus  Street  Jamrelam.  TeL  (02)  24S20V7. 


nvselem.  TeL  ICC)  246208/7.  rjj 


At  10  Rehov  Herzog,  in  the  centre 
Tel  Aviv,  a building,  featuring  innovative*  ~ 
architecture,  isbeing  erected.  It  edhhirasf 
two  residential  towers  with,  two  aparffhent&~; 
on  each  floor,  two  elevators  and  $e|>erat<K 
stair-wells.  > 


y*u\ 


Comfortable  and  spacious;  separate- 
heating  systems  for  each  apartfrien.t;  ■ 
provision  for  air  conditioning.  Parking  ^ 
fhostly  covered  - — for  every  apartment. 


»l\ 
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.Two  flexible  purchasing  schemes:  tone 
apd  find  out  which  is  the  better  one  for  you. T 


J.;.  ^ 1 
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The  telephone  numbers  of  the  new  office 

are: 


l 


2 5 0 5 2 7 
2 5 0 5 2 8 


l 
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RENT-A-CAR 


FROM  $8  PER  A 

Y 


All  cars  new 
Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMTR,  Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar  Ha'atzma'ut, 
Netanya. 

TeL  053-31831  (day) 
053-25763  faighti 


A Ben-Gurion  University  of  the  Negev 

O Blechner  Chair  in  Jewish  Values 

} proudly  announces  the  lecture  of 
Prof.  EMU  PACKENHKIM 
who  will  speak  on  . 

"TO  MEND  THE  WORLD  — 

THE  JEWISH  RETURN  TO  HISTORY'' 

Introduction:  Prof.  PINCHAS  H.  HSU 

The  Blechner  Chair  in  Jewish  Values  Cukier,  Goldstmn-Goren  School 
of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Bldg.,  Boom  238,  Tuesday,  May 
11,  2982  at  2 pjs. 


Detaihrat  Azonm.  Tel  Aviv.  Sales  Department:  8 
JehoyJCaufrnan,  Beit  Gibor  (oBoontA  Chari**  CJtim 
rPjfeTg"  03-6 
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